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From a painting by AnTHUR KELLEY 
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“Home of Roger W. Babson, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Benjamin Proctor, Jr., Architect. © 923 


‘Ipeat TYPE A Heat Macuine and AMERICAN Radiators installed by Barber Co., Boston” 


When Roger Babson invests in warmth 


That advice should be followed by many home 
owners in respect to their heating plants. Keeping 
an old-fashioned heating plant is like keeping 
shares in a wild-cat mine. 


yee of discerning investors have profit- 
éd by Roger Babson’s business reports and fi- 
nancial service. 


Recently Mr. Babson made an investment on his 
own account, and these paragraphs are from his 
letter concerning it: 

“The TYPE A Bolter installed in my residence is what 
you call it—a ‘Heat Machine’,” he writes. 
“During the coldest weather we attend 
to it only twice a day and at times it can 
be left sixteen hours without attention. 


“My experience with the regular type 
of boiler in my old residence leads me to 
believe that the Type A is fully 20% 
more economical.” 

Mr. Babson often advises his clients 
to “take a loss” by selling a bad in- 
vestment, and put the money into a 
security with assured earning power. 


Take out the old coal waster and install the IDEAL 

TYPE A Heat MACHINE. In a few years the orig- 

inal cost will have been paid back to you; and the 
IDEAL TYPE A will continue to pay 
dividends of from 20% to 3316% 
in fucl that it saves as long as you 
live in the house. 


For full information regarding this 
gilt edged investment and how it 
can pay dividends to you, send your 
name to either address below. A 
book with full color illustrations 
and performance charts will be 
mailed to you at once. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 











IpeAt Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street, New York 


Dept. 49 


816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 









































TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


SINCE 1837- QUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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EW AND BETTER TIRE. 
i 


Important improvements make the new 
Goodyear Cord Tire with the beveled 
All-Weather Tread especially desirable 


Here, in brief form, are the reasons why the new 
Goodyear Cord Tire with the beveled All-Weather 


Tread is the greatest tire Goodyear has ever made: 


The new type tread on this 
tire is made from an improved 
rubber compound, extraor- 
dinarily dense, tough and 
long-wearing. 


This tread is semi-flat instead 
of round, giving broader road 
contact and affording in- 
creased resistance to wear. 


Thepowerful,clean-cutblocks 
are reinforced at the base by 
heavy rubber ribs, knitting 
the whole tread design into a 
firmer unit and resulting in 
a smoother-running tire. 


The blocks which line the 
treadoneithersideare beveled 
at the outer edge, relieving 
the carcass from vibration as 
wear proceeds, and resulting 
in a more even distribution 
of the load over the carcass, 


and a better seating of the 
tire in ruts with consequent 


z 
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less strain in the shoulders of | 


the tire. 


This new tire has a heavier 
and tougher sidewall, assur- 
ing utmost resistance to curb 
and rut wear. 


It has a stronger bead de- 
signed to fit more snugly to 
the rim. 


The more uniform pressure 
secured in the double molded 


process by which it is made | 


insuresa better union between 
the plies of the carcass and 


between the carcass and the | 


tread. 


Indesign, materials and work- 
manship, the tire is represent- 
ative of the highest Good- 
year standards. 


If you are genuinely interested in tire economy you 
will want this smoother-running, longer-wearing, im- | 


proved Goodyear Cord Tire. 


You can get this new tire now from your Goodyear | 


- 


f 


Service Station Dealer, who is pledged to help you get | 
from it all the mileage built into it at the factory. | 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1923, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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“The Good 





Good Maxwell manutactur- 
ing is scientifically organized, 
down to the last man and the 
last detail of every depart- 
ment, with one and only one 
object in view. That object 
is to put so much more 


WELL 


inte the car than the public 
has been accustomed to get- 
ting that a school boy can 
recognize the superiority 
under the hood and in the 
chassis, in appearance, per- 
formance and running cost. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum 
type lamps; Alemite lubrication; motor-driven electric horn; unusually long springs; new 
type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue tax to be added: Touring 
Car, *885; Roadster, 885; Club Coupe, *985; Four-Passenger Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORP.. DETROIT, MICH. - 


- MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Plaids for spring 


HART SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
- COATS FOR WOMEN 


Plaids are very stunning on some women 
There’s a great variety of patterns and col- 
orings.to choose from Many of the fabrics 
were made exclusively for us 





If you dont care for plaids, there are many 
other beautiful patterns too; many models ‘ a | a | 
They're all stylish, all beautifully tailored QZ WY SA AN ee Es | 
Prices are moderate gg: ws ee 








You'll be interested in a copy . | A : e if 
of the Style Book; send for it we ie ; | 


HART SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 
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ARROW CO LLAR 


moderate rol L front, short point sty le 


that fits the wearer and the ky not o 
ri ele perfe ctly 20£ ot of 


CLUETT, PEABODY €&» CO., Inc.,Makers 
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A delightful doorway for a 
small stone or stucco house 
in which the design does not 
over-emphasize the entrance 





| For Your Own Home... For Your Friends’ Homes 
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This library panel of bock- H 
shelves of interesting pro- | 
portions shows the advantage 
of creating a good background 











Illustrations copyrighted by House & Garden 
A formal garden with a forest background—an excellent design, well thought 
out, balanced and livable because of its good plan and rich color 


Three Beautiful Gift Books 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S 





Book of Houses 


THe Book or Houses contains 
over 300 illustrations of large 
and small houses and plans, 
including service quarters and 
garages, with such architectural 
detail as doorways, fireplaces, 
windows, floors, walls, ceilings, 
closets, stairs, chimneys, etc. 


It will help you to visualize the 
kind of house you want, and to 
convey your wants intelligibly to 
the architect. Before you begin 
to build a home, buy this Book 
of Houses. 110 pages. 


Book of Gardens 


THE Book or GARDENS contains 
over 400 illustrations of special 
flower types, plans and sugges- 
tions for landscape work, a com- 
plete gardener’s calendar of the 
year’s activities, planting and 
spraying tables, and a portfolio 
of beautiful gardens in various 
sections of the United States and 
foreign countries. 


There is no more practical help 
to the amateur gardener than 
this book, and no better inspira- 
tion for the old hand. 127 pages. 








$3 $5 $4. | 

House & Garden .... Nineteen West Forty-fourth Street .... New York City | 
Please send me_ the oO - of sac $2 rates | 
books “nich I have Book of Houses be) N a 0 | 
indicated by a cross in ee oe : oe Hi 
the ecpposite square. 0 Book of Gardens *) Address a 
{ enclose my cheque “ , i 
herewith. QO Book of Interiors $4 ao A es bee ip ae ! 
V.F.-4-23 | 

a oe LS ——— =I} 


Book of Interiors 


THe Book or INTERIORS con- 
tains over 300 illustrations of 
living rooms, dining rooms, bed- 
rooms, libraries, halls, porches, 
breakfast rooms, nurseries, kitch- 
ens, bathrooms, and the use of 
decorative accessories and cur- 
tains, together with practical 
suggestions for the furnishing 
and decorating of each room in 
every type of house. 


!f you are planning to decorate or j 
redecorate, this is your best 
possible guide. 126 pages. 
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Fashion Approves 
Genuine Scottish Woolens 


For Every Informal Usage 
AS from the preferencé for Trade-marked Scottish 


Woolens—because of their exclusiveness and dis- 
tinctiveness—among people of culture and dress discernment, 
it is noteworthy that Fashion has put her endorsement 
upon these world-famed creations for this season. 

There are patterns, weights and colorings adapted to any 
informal use —street wear, traveling, riding, motoring, golf 
ing, or the afternoon promenade. 

Twenty-seven leading mills in Scotland have adopted 
the trade-mark above. It guarantees the cloths as “Made 
in Scotland of Pure New Wool”. It is your protection 
against inferior imitations, which are numerous. 

You would do well, therefore, to insist upon seeing this 
label when ordering from your tailor or clothier. 


The Scottish Woollen Trade Mark Association, Ltd. 


Headquarters: 27 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Scotland 


For information apply to The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc. 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























The Seal of Safety 


Funds for the 


Future 


Ir is everyone’s ambition to build up an 
independent fortune by laying aside sur- 
plus funds today for the needs of tomorrow. 
There is no safer channel for such invest- 
ment funds than in the securities offered 
by this House— backed by our record of 41 
years without loss or delay in payment of 
principal or interest to any investor. 


Whether the funds are to pro- 
tect you in old age, to ensure the 
education of your children, to 
provide a nest egg for your fut- 
ure, or for any other investment 
purpose, the bonds offered by 
S. W. Straus & Co. return the 
highest yield consistent with 
safety. 


At present, we are offering a well diversified 
list of Straus Bonds, yielding 6%, in $1,000, 
$500 and $100 amounts. Literature de 
scribing these securities will gladly be sent 
upon request for 


BOOKLET D-1315 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES INCOR PORATED 


Straus BuILpING Straus BuILDING 


565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York CuIcAGo 
79 Post Street, San FRANcIsco 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co. 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
































VANITY FAIR 


The Investment Board 


Vanity Fair's Survey of the Investment Field 


Vanity Fair’s Financial Editor will gladly answer all questions from 
readers concerning securities, bonds, insurance and kindred finan- 
cial topics. There is no charge for this service. 


Beginning with the May issue this department will contain a 
MID-TOWN FINANCIAL SECTION. New Yorkers whose 
business is up-town or visitors to the city will find there the addresses 
of houses or branch houses offering the same facilities and services 
as can be obtained in the down-town financial district. 


At the end of the editorial article below you will find a list of booklets 
on current investment topics, published by well-known financial 
houses. Any of these booklets can be obtained free on request, either 
to Vanity Fair or to the houses issuing them. 


Inflation and the Reserve System 


By F. SCHNEIDER, Jr. 


ness hasnow reachedastageat which 

keen observers feel that prosperity 
may be had for the taking and are only 
worried as to whether the upswing is 
likely to develop into dangerous inflation. 
Agreement is general that business is 
good, that it is getting better, and that 
profit making ability is becoming the rule 
rather than the exception. Instead of 
wondering whether 1923 will witness a 
relapse to dulness and indifferent profits, 
economists and business men are asking 
whether the vigorous revival will grow 
into a sound prosperity or degenerate into 
an unhealthy boom. Taking the commod- 
ity price level of 1913 as 100, the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s index of wholesale prices 
rose during last year from 138 to 156. 
With further advances generally expected, 
the question is whether the movement will 
be a moderate one, ending with the gen- 
eral level in the neighborhood of say 165, 
or whether it will turn into a runaway 
affair with prices mounting to something 
like 200. 

Unfortunately the stage is set in a num- 
ber of ways so as to favor an inflationary 
movement. The supply of labor is short 
and existing restrictions on immigration 
prevent any material relief from abroad. 
Bidding for labor already has become a 
disturbing element and the tendency may 
well be accentuated as the revival pro- 
gresses. In addition, the tariff is likely to 
act as a lever under prices, while surplus 
stocks of such commodities as cotton, 
wool and copper have been, or are being, 
exhausted. 


Riesias in America’s domestic busi- 


(= other important factor favors the 
continuation of the upward swing in 
prices. This is the plentiful supply of 
money at low rates and the demand in 
certain strong quarters for the mainte- 
nance of cheap money. So far the revival 
in business has made relatively little de- 
mand on the reserve banking power of the 
country. Acceleration of the turnover of 
goods and the withdrawal of funds tem- 
porarily placed in securities have taken 
care of increased production and prices. 
Our enormous gold imports of the past 
two years have swollen our cash reserves. 
Meanwhile the Federal Reserve banks 
maintain rediscount rates which are below 
those prevailing in the open market, radi- 
cals call for government credits and easy 
money, and the Administration seems 
committed to a policy of cheapness. It is 
clear, therefore, that the demand for 
goods is strong, that supplies of goods are 
of moderate proportions, that ample 
credit resources are available, and that 
the upward movement in prices is under 
way. The makings of inflation assuredly 
are at hand. 


What now can be placed in oppositon 
to these forces? Is the inflationary 
movement certain? Time alone can 
furnish a sure answer; certain grounds for 
doubts do, however, exist. It is pointed 
out in some quarters, for example, that 
the full effect of the rebound in prices 
from the over-deflation of 1912 already 
has been felt. Others emphasize the fact 
that a large proportion of last year’s up- 
ward movement was due to the strikes of 
the coal miners and railroad shopmen. 
With an agreement on soft coal miners’ 
wages reached and with no reductions in 
the wages of railroad labor imminent, 
these observers claim that the worst is 
past and even regard some lowering in the 
price of coal as possible. They also point 
to the settlement of last year’s long drawn 
out textile strike and express the belief 
that both labor and capital have been 
chastened and that a reasonable amount 
of forebearance will be in effect during the 
coming year. 


7, Coe: ahead to next autumn, the 
new crop situation will have an im- 
portant influence. Cotton crops are par- 
ticularly difficult to estimate because of 
uncertainty regarding the ravages of the 
boll weevil. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume, however, that the south will at- 
tempt to raise a large crop, and it is 
entirely possible that measures against 
the weevil will gain in effectiveness. Ex- 
isting cotton prices are, furthermore, 
extremely high and while further advances 
on the present crop are possible, any long 
maintenance of a materially higher level 
seems doubtful. A larger output of wool 
meanwhile seems likely, since there are 
now one million more sheep in the country 
than a year ago, and, incidentally, seven 
million more hogs. 

Among other factors tending to prevent 
a runaway rise in prices are the restric 
though improved purchasing power of 
our agricultural districts and the unsatis- 
factory political and economic situation 
in Europe. British financiers expect at 
best only a moderate improvement in 
European trade this year, and the de- 
moralization which centers around Ger- 
many is certain to restrain buying of 
America’s products. 

From what has gone before it must be 
apparent that certain natural che 
come into play after prices have advan 
materially. One of these checks, the work- 
ing of which is somewhat obscured by 
existing abnormalities in the currency sys 
tems of Europe, is the international move- 
ment of gold. When prices rise in one 0 
two countries which are on a gold basis, 
the natural effect is to check exports from 
that country and to encourage imports 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Utility Securities are 


Desirable Investments 
i | 





The investment leadership 
now accorded public utility 
securities by acknowledged 
authorities is the result of 
actual performance. These 
industries as a whole offer 
the most attractive field for 
sound investment today, 
combining maximum stabil- 
ity, constant and rapid 
growth, essential character 
of product, with large num- 
bers of home stockholders. 


Among our current recom- 
mendations are the 8% 
‘| Cumulative Preferred shares 


of 
STANDARD GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


This attractive investment 
is listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, and may 
be purchased for cash or by 
the Monthly Investment 
Plan. Write for new book- 
let D. F. 146. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co, 


INCORPORATE. 


208 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State’St. 





























500,000 Travelers in 1922 


Used 5,000,000 A-B-A Cheques 
Worth sii — 000,000 





Moretravelers use, more banks sell, more hotels, 


shops, transportation lines and banks accept 


ABA 


Being certified, they are the o7/y travelers’ cheques accepted by 





peer 


gas’, Cheques 
-TRAVEL MONEY 


making them the most popular travelers’ cheques in the world. 


the U. S. Government in payment of customs duties. 


Self-identifying; safer than money; more convenient than let- 
sold in compact wallets; denominations $10, 


Ask for A:B-A Cheques at your bank. 


ters of credit; 


$20, $50, $100. 


The Agent of the American Bankers Association 
for these cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


PARIS 


NEW YORK 











SECURITY! 


N addition to the 
first mortgages 
behind 514% Pru- 
dence-Bonds, we 
pledge our entire re- 
sources to guarantee 
security of principal, 
security of interest, 
and security of mind. 
You owe it to your- 
self to look into them. 


Write for Booklet V. F. 340 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


31 Nassau St. 
New York 


162 Remsen St. 
Brooklyn 




















Vanity Fair’s 
Information 
Service 


The financial sec- 
tion of Vanity Fair 
is | rendering a gen- 
uine service toread- 
ers regarding their 
investment prob- 
lems. 


Your inquiry will 
receive our careful 
attention. 


C4 


Write to us 
without obligation 


Financial Department 
Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th St. New York City 
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= America’s Finest Homes 


The Vose Grand Piano 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. Its 
incomparable Tone distinguishes it from all other 
Pianos, and yet its price is moderate. 

We Challenge porn pee Write for beauti- 
fully illustrated catalog and floor pattern of the 
Vose Grand, our easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
172 Boylston Street ston, Mass, 









































A Book Containing 


Charts 
ON 


Forty Leading 
Listed Stocks 


presenting the market 
histories of these issues 
for the past seven years 
and volume indices 
showing accumulation 
and distribution zones. 


It also contains compar- 
ative tables which show 
the changes in earnings, 
working capital, and 
other important factors. 


Ask for V. F. 660 
Free on request 


ESSTABLISHED 190! 


HARVEYAWILLISS ©. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.X 
32 Broadway - New York 
Phone Broad 5360 


OQpiown Philadelphia Newark 
447E.86% St. 20S0.15%St. 169 Market 
Direct Private Wires 


























A community’s 
promise to pay 


O strong is the security of good 

Municipal and State Bonds that 
State laws approve them as suitable 
investments for Savings Banks. 


Such bonds promise to pay you 
their face value after a definite 
term of years, and yield interest 
free from Federal income tax. 

The National City Company 
has learned through years of ana- 
lytical study the factors which 
make certain Government, State, 
Municipal, Railway, Public Utili- 
ty and Industrial Bonds more 
desirable than others. 

The results of the Company’s 
latest studies will be found in a list 
of recommended Bonds—a copy of 
which will be mailed on request. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
ACCEPTANCES 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


AUN 
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Inflation and the Reserve System 


(Continued from page 8) 


by it. The result is an excess of imports 
by the country with higher prices and an 
outward movement of gold. Loss of gold 
in turn tends to curb the rise in prices. 

With Europe off the gold basis and with 
most of her exchanges seriously depre- 
ciated, the export of gold by this country 
seems, at first glance, hard to visualize. 
If commodity prices here and abroad are 
reduced to a gold basis by allowing for the 
depreciation in exchange, however, an 
interesting fact develops. While gold 
prices for commodities have been rising 
here, they have been falling or stationary 
in Europe. Asa result, the price of sterling 
exchange rallied last year from $4.17 to 
$4.64, the depreciation of the pound 
dropping, in other words, from 14 per 
cent to 5 per cent. Obviously it would 
not take a great deal more of the same 
sort of thing to bring sterling to par and 
to check the flow of gold in this direction, 
or even to reverse the flow. 


N attempt to strike a balance between. 


£% the forces favoring and opposing 
inflation manifestly is a task of extreme 


| difficulty. The best that can be done is 


to assign approximate weights and guess 
the result. If, on the one hand, the 
supply of labor is short, it seems probable 
that the lessons of the past year are close 
enough to foster a reasonable spirit on 
the part of both employers and employes; 
that is, unless the cost of living turns up 
sharply. Supplies of goods have been, it 
is true, reduced; but they are now in the 
way of being replenished. As for the 
tariff, it may, perhaps, lift prices further, 
but its ultimate effect may be to restrict 
our exports and so hasten the recovery of 
the foreign exchanges. Meanwhile the 
flow of gold in this direction is slackening 
and any large advance in prices here 
would be likely to check or reverse the 
movement. Furthermore, with purchas- 
ing power in the agricultural districts still 
below normal and with that of Europe 
seriously impaired, the chances of a 
general boom are diminished. 

Probably the decisive factor in the 
matter will be the degree of self-control 
exercised by the country as a whole. If 
business men will be satisfied with 
moderate profits and will refrain from 
speculation, if labor will be content with 
existing good wages, and if the public at 
large abstains from extravagance, the 
situation seems safe. Fortunately, recol- 
lections of the sufferings which followed 
the boom of 1919-1920 are still fresh and 
there exists a desire both to avoid a 
repetition of those experiences and to 
make the period of prosperity last as long 
as possible. 


ATIONAL self-control will be the more 

important during the coming months 
because the money and banking situations 
are in some respects peculiarly unpleasant. 
We have come to assume that the Fed- 
eral Reserve system has removed all our 
banking troubles—that it is a sure 
bulwark against crises and that it is an 
effective regulatory influence in money 
and business. That the system does 
mobilize the country’s reserves and 
provide an elastic currency is not to be 
doubted. Nor are the useful services it 
performs, such as in arranging for the 
instant telegraphic transfer of funds and 
in facilitating the huge government 
financial operations which center around 
the tax dates and include the redemption 
and flotation of Treasury certificates, to 
be minimized. Many persons assume, 
however, that our Federal Reserve system 
provides a central bank comparable to 
the Bank of England—one that exercises 
a fairly constant influence on the money 
market and that can be relied on to curb 
dangerous tendencies and anticipate 
iroubles. Actually, the Federal Reserve 
system falls considerably short of this 
ideal. 


The explanation for this regrettable 
state of affairs lies partly in the difference 
between the banking institutions of the 
two countries and partly in the injection 
of politics into the management of oy; 
own system. England is a small, thickly. 
settled, homogeneous country whos 
population is occupied principally with 
industry and commerce and little with 
agriculture. The type of credit employed 
is fairly uniform. It is of the short-term, 
self-liquidating variety, and it is handled 
by a system of banks which through 
successive amalgamations has come to 
represent the last word in branch banking, 

In this far-flung country, on the other 
hand, agriculture, with its longer-term 
credits and greater uncertainties, makes 
up a large proportion of our business, 
conditions in different regions are ex. 
tremely diverse, and the banking system 
is composed of thousands upon thousands 
of independent banks, ranging from big 
metropolitan institutions down to diminu. 
tive country “banklets”. Most of the 
lending in this country is done, further. 
more, on single-name paper and on loans 
on open account. With our many 
different kinds of paper and wide varia. 
tions of rates as between different locali- 
ties, control by a central bank with a 
single discount rate is something not easy 
of achievement. 


ET us consider for a moment what 
#4 happens in England when speculation 
is carrying things with too high a hand, 
or a sharp rise in prices is threatening to 
exhaust credit resources. 


The Bank of | 





England, which always maintains its | 
discount rate slightly above the market — 
fate, advances its charge for accommoda- | 
tion. Open market rates respond anda | 


brake is applied to the inflationary | 
In addition, the Bank of | 
England exerts control over rates by its | 


tendency. 


ability to enter the market and buy or 
sell bills in the same manner as a private 
bank. 

Our own Federal Reserve system is at 
a disadvantage in both of these particu- 
lars. Its ability to buy paper in the. open 
market is limited to acceptances, and 
while an attempt has been made to build 


up a market for the latter, the total | 


amount outstanding is relatively small. 
In addition, the reserve banks have been 


sluggish in making use of this medium to | 


influence open market conditions. 


7. regard to the other regulatory 


instrument of the reserve banks, the | 


rediscount rate, the difficulty with 
reference to the diversity in local condi- 
tions already has been noted. Admitting 
this does not, however, explain the fact 
that the official rates are below, rather 
than above, those in the open market. 
This abnormal relationship arose during 


the war in connection with efforts to | 
float the Liberty loans; but its continua | 
tion at the present juncture is hard to | 
Instead. of having the rate | 


excuse. 
structure of our central banking system 
arranged so that its reserves are protected 
and are made available in times of 
emergency at a penalty, we have a 


situation which makes rediscounting [ 


profitable and so encourages lavish 
tribution of credit and speculation. 

The plain fact is that politics have got 
into the Federal Reserve system. The 
present Administration actually _has 
claimed credit for reducing Federal 
Reserve rates, although proper theory 
calls for an autonomous board 
autonomous reserve banks, which shall 
decide such matters scientifically 
without regard to popular clamor 


political pressure. President Harding's | 


failure to reappoint Governor Harding 
and his long delay in filling vacancies, 
taken with the concessions made to 
farm bloc, have seriously weakened the 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Three Portraits of Gentlemen 
Some Significant Figures in Recent Biography and Fiction 


By EDMUND WILSON. Jr. 


The Gentleman from San Francisco 

HE Gentleman from San Francisco is 
Tx first and most interesting of a 

collection of short stories by the 
Russian, Bunin (Seltzer). It is one of the 
most polished and effective satires yet 
written upon the plutocratic civilization 
of the twentieth century. Bunin’s par- 
ticularly brilliant idea was to have his 
whole story take place, not like Babbitt 
or The Financier, in America itself, but 
entirely on an ocean liner and in Italy. 
The point is that the thing which the 
Gentleman from San Francisco represents 
is not confined to the United States but is 
already the real dominating ideal of the 
Old World as well as of the New. 

When the American millionaire goes to 
Capri, he finds his own world waiting 
there for him in the shape of an enormous, 
expensive and gaudy American hotel. He 
engages an elaborate suite of rooms and 
proceeds to dress for dinner. As he does 
so, he wonders whether he can seduce a 
celebrated dancer now performing at the 
hotel. Then he sits down exhausted and 
murmurs, “It’s awful! .. . It’s awful!”, 
“but without trying to understand or to 
know what was awful.” He goes down to 
the reading-room a moment to wait for 
his wife and daughter, and suddenly 
falls dead with apoplexy. The hotel peo- 
ple hastily and indecently have his body 
shipped out for fear of disturbing the 
— of the other guests and even re- 
use to allow it to.be returned to the suite 
where he has been, staying. The Gentle- 
man from San Francisco goes back dead 
on the same steamer upon which he has 
just arrived. And the gigantic vessel 
becomes a sort of symbol of everything 
for which the Gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco stood. It is the modern world itself 
plunging portentously through darkness 
and storm, with imitation gayety in the 
saloon, machinery and slaves in the stoke- 
hole and, in the hold, disregarded by 
everybody, the burden of its dead soul. 

I don’t know that either Mencken, 
Lewis or Mrs. Wharton has done any- 
thing more remarkable in this vein, con- 
sidering its length, than this criticism of 
American ideals by a Russian. We may 
assume that it has lost little of its: bril- 
liance in translation, for the English ver- 
sion appears to have been put in its final 
shape by Mr. D. H. Lawrence. 


The Gentleman from Arezzo 
ETRO ARETINO, like the Gentle- 
man from San Francisco, died in a 
stroke of apoplexy—presumably, like that 
of the other Gentleman, the result of un- 
healthy habits of living; but instead of 
dying in a dreary sigh, he died laughing 
over a bawdy jest. Aretino, like the Gen- 
tleman from San Francisco, lived in a 
world which was unhealthy because it did 
not know precisely where it was going; 
but, unlike the Gentleman from San 
Francisco, he had a good time. That is, I 
suppose, the fundamental difference be- 
tween the anarchy of ideals in the Renais- 
sance and the anarchy of ideals to-day. As 
Mr. Edward Hutton tells us in his admi- 
table new life of Aretino (Houghton 

iffin), the great journalist of the six- 
teenth century was as unscrupulous, as 
arogant, as greedy, as ready to play 
Parties off against each other, as single- 
mindedly intent upon his own aggrandize- 
Ment and as content to account to himself 
for his own conduct without the aid of 
sanctions outside himself, as any Ameri- 


can millionaire; but who would not rather 
read about Aretino than about, say, E. H. 
Harriman? Both were tremendous natu- 
ral forces, uncontrolled by logic or reli- 
gion, but, in the case of Aretino, his very. 
rogueries were gorgeous. His very 
disorder was in the grand manner: 
supporting himself by libel, blackmail and 
flattery, he kept open house on the Grand 
Canal, where, surrounded by a household 
of dishonest servants and a harem of 
unfaithful mistresses, he entertained the 
princes and wits of the age, composed 
political tracts, comedies and poems, and 
enjoyed, as few of us to-day enjoy things 
seen, the light and the water of Venice. 

Mr. Hutton’s account of all this is, I 
suppose, the first adequate one in 
English. It is scholarly, precise and well- 
ordered, though it misses a little the spirit 
of the epoch. One feels continually that 
the treatment is rather sober for so out- 
rageous a subject and almost longs for the 
bogus Renaissance ceilings of a John 
Addington Symonds. Mr. Hutton is cer- 
tainly a little prim; but he is intelligent 
and that is the main thing. 


A Third Gentleman 


AT document which supplies us 
with the portrait of a third signifi- 
cant figure from a third age—the MHis- 
toria Calamitatum—or autobiography of 
Abelard (Thomas A. Boyd, St. Paul—an 
extraordinarily fine translation by Henry 
Adams Bellows, with a preface by Ralph 
Adams Cram). Here at last is an ordered 
society subjected to a definite moral. 
The Catholic Church and the feudal sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages provided a system 
which drove the Aretinos underground 
and made impossible the peculiar trag- 
edy of futility in which en Cnceant 
from San Francisco collapsed. 

The tragedy of Abelard was that he was 
centrifugal and had to be extinguished; 
he was apparently infinitely more gifted 
and infinitely more conscientious than 
Aretino, yet he didn’t have a quarter of 
Aretino’s opportunity to enjoy the exer- 
cise of his intelligence and inspiration. 

At the first signs of a spirit of free 
inquiry introduced into philosophy or 
theology the mediaeval church began to 
fear for its system and usually destroyed 
the inquirer for a heretic. This was what 
happened to Abelard; but even in his 
heresy he has the logic and the dignity of 
his age. His very love affair is bathed in a 
high light of reason. And though one 
might hesitate a moment before deciding 
where one would prefer to live—in the 
hotel of the Gentleman from San Fran- 
cisco, the palazzo of Aretino at Venice or 
the oratory built of reeds and stalks where 
Abelard dwelt alone outside of Troyes, 
where men came from all over Europe to 
receive instruction in philosophy and 
rvigion—one cannot be in doubt for a 
moment as to which was the most noble. 


ORAN is publishing a new lim 

leather edition of the novels of Hugh 
Walpole. Jeremy, The Secret City, The 
Duchess of Wrexe, The Green Mirror, 
Fortitude and The Prelude of Adventure 


‘have already appeared. One hopes The 


Gods and Mr. Perrin will be included: 
it is unique not only in being one of the 
only boarding-school stories ever written 
which is not dead set on making school- 
life seem jolly but also in being perhaps 
the only one which deals exclusively with 
the masters instead of with the boys. 








The Flower 
in Drama 
ABOOK OF PAPERS.ON THE THEATRE 


BY 


Stark Young 


“*Stark Young has an insatiable eye for 
beauty combined with a real love of the 
theatre. And praise be, he can be 
creative without being ‘constructive’ in 
his criticism.” —suGENE O'NEILL 


$1.50 at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





























CHALLENGE 
V. Sackville-West 


John Farrar in The Bookman writes 
“Artistry that isamazing. I only 
know that I have been thorough- 
ly taken in by the magic of an 
astonishing book.” $2.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY [)9,6)27-Vu 
244 Madison Avenue, New York [¢ ee) 




















How To Play 
PUNG-CHOW 


The Game of a Hundred Intelligences 
By L. L. Harr 


Buy from your Bookseller or 
direct from. the Publisher 


$2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 


Franklin Square, New York City 











The best book on Auction ever written 
AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 
By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publisher 











Three Fine Novels 
TRODDEN GOLD 


By HOWARD VINCENT O’BRIEN 


Every one will soon be reading this fine 
American novel for its hero, Ned Sears, 
possesses many of the qualities that 
made Mark Sabre the most discussed 
book character of the century. Second 
Printing. $2.00. 


THE CODE OF 
THE KARSTENS 


By HENRY WALSWORTH KINNEY 


The New York Herald says: “Mr. 
Kinney makes his debut asa writer of 
fiction with a striking piece of work. 
The book is frankly saturated with sex, 
but it does not at all belong to the 
morbid, still less to the nearly phono- 
graphic school of which recent litera- 
ture has produced so many examples. 
. - - It isa keenly intelligent perform- 
ance.” Fourth Printing. $2.00. 


THE RUSTLE OF SILK 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


The New York World says: ‘‘We like 
‘The Rustle of Silk’ immensely and 
without reservation. . . , It marks for 
Mr. Hamilton the peak of his accom- 
plishment as a writer of romance.” 
Fifth Printing. $1.90. 


For Sale at All Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston 

















Women in 
Love 


By D. H. Lawrence 
Formerly $15, now $2.50 


Casanova’s Homecoming 
By Arthur Schnitzler 
Formerly $10, now $2.50 
A Young Girl’s Diary 
With a Preface by Sigmund Freud $5.00 
THOMAS SELTZER, 

5 W. 50th St., New York 























Here you will 
novel.”” A. G. Gardiner. 








Important New Novels 


Being Respectable 


“Unfailing truth to the most fundamental concepts of American 


life. A novel to be ranked along with ‘Main Street.’’’ Boston 
Transcript. $2 00. 

. By Robert Herrick 

H oO mely Li | la Author of *‘Toxyether’’ 


“One of the most intimate, one of the frankest stories of n:arriage 
that anyone has ever written.” 


The House of the Fighting Cocks 
By Henry Baerlein 
‘*A romantic novel of old Mexico in its most picturesque days. 


find such company as you will love. A delightful 


Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1 West 47th St., New Weeks] 


By Grace Flandrau 


Chicago Tribune. $1.90. 


$2.00. 
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THE SELWYNS PRESENT 


A PLAY OF THE PEOPLE 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


“The FOOL” 


Channing Pollock's Powerful 
American Drama 


DiRECTED BY FRANK REICHER 
TIMES SQ. now Prayinc 
THEAT RE venings at aad 


Matinees Wed. and 
West42ndSt.,N.Y, Saturday at 2.30 


The Selwyns in association 
with Adolph Klauber present 


JANE COWL as JULIET 


Henry Miller Theatre 
124 West 43rd 


Nights 8.30. Matinees, Thursday and 
Saturday 2.40 























AMBASSADOR 


49th W. of Broadway 
Evs. 8.25 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 


TESSA KOSTA 
In the Season's Musical Gem 


CAROLINE 











PLAYHOUSE bve.8:30°"" 
Wm. A. Brady’s Musical Hit 
Takes first prize among musical 
plays. —Stephen Rathbun, Sun 


Up SHE GOES 








Brock Pemberton presents 
Hubert Osborne’s dramatization of 
Julian Street's novel, 
“RITA COVENTRY” 
at the Bijou Theatre, W. 45 St., 
Even. 8:30 Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:30 


— 








p——Sam H. Harris aaa 


Sam H. HARRIS, th. 42St., W. of B’y 
Evs. 8:15. Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2:15. 


OWEN DAVIS’ NEW PLAY 


“ICEBOUND” 


Staged by Sam Forrest 





FULTON THEATRE, w. 46th st. 


Evenings, 8:10. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 


MARGARET 
LAWRENCE 


in The Sweetest Love Story Ever Told! 


‘“SECRETS”’ 


Staged by Sam Forrest 





MUSIC BOX THEA., W. asth St. 
Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
Irving Berlin’s New 


“MUSIC BOX 
REVUE of 1923” 


Steged by Hassard Short 
H A GREAT CAST 





39 St. E. of 


MAXINE ELLIOTTS, Broadway 
Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
New York’s Greatest Triumph 
JEANNE EAGELS 
in **RAIN’”’ 


from W. peel Maugham’ s story 
“Miss Thompson” 
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The Theatrical Callboard 


Critical Notes Before the Curtain Rises 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


NQUESTIONABLY this is not the 
year of the Great American Drama. 
Eugene O’Neill’s play about Ponce 
de Leon, The Fountain, is postponed to 
next season, and Owen Davis’s /cebound, 
the Kaufman-Connelly Merton and Jesse 
Lynch Williams’ Why Not?—excellent 
all of them—seem to be about the best 
that Broadway can do in home-grown 
drama. Meantime we go with a pretty 
good grace to Hamlet, R. U. R., Peer 
Gynt, Six Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor, The Merchant of Venice, Romeo and 
Juliet, Loyalties, the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre, and a dozen other European products. 
Among the new plays announced for 
March the most interesting are also 
Continental. The Comedian, for instance, 
a play by the Frenchman, Sacha Guitry, 
in which David Belasco is presenting 
Lionel Atwill. This appears to be a trans- 
lation and perhaps a rather free adapta- 
tion of Jacqueline, a play of sober values 
which Lucien Guitry, the father of the 
playwright, acted with much applause in 
London last summer. It is the story of 
the love of a famous middle-aged Parisian 
actor for a feather-brained and selfish 
mynx. Act one poses their runaway 
match. Act two descends to farce and 
rather obvious humor in a scene of re- 
hearsal. In the last act the wife deserts 
the comedian because he will not allow 
her to appear on the stage with him. And 
as his love for her has grown greatly since 
the rather larkish marriage, the comedian 
faces tragedy at last. 


“If Winter Comes” 

| beg piece of romantic sentimental- 

ity, A. S. M. Hutchinson’s novel, 
If Winter Comes, was bound inevitably 
for the stage. The type-characters—the 
brilliantly aristocratic heroine, the ab- 
surd servants, High and Low Jinks, the 
Dickensian business partner, the Job- 
like Mark Sabre, all beloved by hundreds 
of thousands of readers—shrieked for the 
stage. Then, too, the trial scene. Arrant- 
ly theatrical as it is to the last degree, 
what actor or what hack-playwright could 
resist it? 

The play has already been done in 
London and the English provinces, with 
Owen Nares playing Sabre. The critics 
found that its success depended not only 
on the popularity of the novel, but on 
the audience’s knowledge of the plot 
gained from the printed page. They 
conceded, however, the extraordinary 
effectiveness of the trial of Sabre, a scene 
that Nares acted uncommonly well. 

In New York the part of Sabre is to be 
played by England’s most accomplished 
and virtuoso performer on voice, figure, 
and make-up, Cyril Maude. Maude is 
just passed sixty, but he has always 
practiced the true art of impersonation 
so skilfully that it is nothing at all for 
him to jump from the doddering dotage of 
Grumpy to the young middle-age of Sabre. 

The England of Hutchinson and the 
Czecho-Slovakia of Karel Capek, are a 
considerable distance apart. But the men- 
tal kingdoms of Bernard Shaw and of the 
author of R. U. R. lie considerably closer. 
In the case of Back to Methuselah and 
Capek’s newest drama, The Makropulos 
Affair, they appear to overlap. Both are 
concerned with the prolongation of 
human life. Capek pictures it as already 
accomplished. His central figure is a 
famous singer who has been living under 
various names and indulging in various 


careers for the past three hundred years, 
all as the result of a charm invented by 
her father, a court physician. She thrusts 
herself into the climax of a legal battle 
that has been going on for a century, 
establishes her old age by her knowledge 
of facts connected with the beginning 
of the case, and ultimately demands the 
recipe for the charm, which is in the 
possession of one of the lawyers. Buying 
it with the fragments that she has left 
of what is called her honor, she begins 
to yearn for eternal peace instead of 
eternal life. The recipe is ultimately 
burned, but not before there is a good 
deal of argument over the desirability of 
prolonging life. 


Capek and Shaw 

[N a preface to the printed play— 

which has been acted at the theatre 
managed by Capek and his brother in 
Prague and to which William Harris, Jr. 
owns the rights, I believe—the playwright 
anticipates the charge of plagiarism by 
saying: “The similarity of material is 
quite superficial, for Shaw arrives at 
conclusions the exact opposite of those 
of this play. So far as I can judge, Shaw 
sees in the possibility of living some 
hundreds of years an ideal state of human- 
ity, a sort of future paradise. In this 
comedy long life is pictured as something 
quite different, as a state with little of the 
ideal about it, and indeed little to be 
desired. It is difficult to say which is the 
right view. On both sides we are without 
actual experience.” 

If the Neighborhood Playhouse were 
only functioning this season we should 
long ago have seen John Galsworthy’s 
ironic comedy, A Family Man. It was 
written before Loyalties, acted in London 
in the spring of 1921, and recently pub- 
lished by Scribner’s. The piece is not 
calculated to intrigue the Broadway 
manager, since its central figure is middle- 
aged and unsympathetic in the ordinary 
sense, and it has to do with the very 
English tradition of the lordly man-of- 
the-house. 

But A Family Man has its points, for 
all that. The father who finds his daugh- 
ters running off with Art and young men 
just when he is to be made mayor of the 
city, and who finds himself in jail for 
tapping one of them with a stick in a 
moment of exasperation, is a rich, humor- 
ous, and significant figure. The comedy 
is sometimes as poor as Galsworthy’s 
comedy generally is, but it is often ex- 
ceptionally amusing. The situations give 
evidence on the printed page of that 
quality of sheer, effective theatre which 
distinguishes Lovalties. The revolt of the 
younger generation, which gives it motive 
power, cught to bridge the gap between 
the provincial town of Brecouiridge in the 
Midlands and New York. 

Much less likely to reach Broadway but 
interesting for all that, is Savanarola, 
the play which has followed Johannes 
Kreisler at the Theater in der Koenig- 
gratzerstrasse in Berlin. It is nothing 
more nor less than a visualization of the 
brilliant group of studies of the Renais- 
sance in dialogue form which the French 
writer Gobineau made under the same 
title. The play opens with Savanarola’s 
youth and shows him beginning his ideal- 
istic attempts to reform the Church. 
It ends with the death of this amazing 
religious and political fanatic at the stake. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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THE NEW WINTER GARDEN 


B’way & 50th—(ENTIRELY REBUILT) 
THE 


DANCING GIRL 


A New Musical Play 
MAT’S - TUES, THURS, SAT, 2.15 - EVES 8.15 














Another John Golden Hit 


7th HEAVEN 


Austin Strong’s Love-Drama 


Fd « BOOTH Weasth st. Mar Wed & & Sat 











Shubert Theatre “5S 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. Nights 8.15. Mat. 2.15 


Greenwich Village Follies 
FOURTH ANNUAL PRODUCTION 
Devised and Staged by 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 














“‘SEASON’S BEST PLAY”—Tribune 
The Universal Opinion of 


Loyalties 


Presented by Charles Dillingham. 
Written by John Galsworthy. 
Produced by Basil Dean. 

TO BE SEEN AT 


GAIETY THEATRE 
B'way & 46th St. 


“BETTER TIMES” 
at tHE HIPPODROME 


Management Charles Dillingham 
“LARGEST und MOST MAGNIFI- 
CENT SPECTACLE EVERSTAGED 

at the HIP” by R. H. BURNSIDE 
Cast of 15 Foreign 24 Noted 
1000 ovelties Soloists 


MATINEE DAILY 


SOCIETY’S LATEST FAD ==] 
“‘Under Southern Skies”’ 


PLANTATION 


American Room Charming 
Entertainment Unique 
AFTER THEATRE soth AT BROADWAY 
Advance Reservations Only 
Phone Circle 2331 























YOU'LL LOVE IT. 
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The 


CARL FENTON 
ORCHESTRA 


Now Available For 
All Social Functions 


(Hear Their Brunswick Records) 


Address: Carl Fenton 
16 West 36th St., N. Y. C. 
Phone Fits:oy 1190 
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“The Rendezvous of 
The Smart New Yorker’ 


CLUB DE 
MONTMARTRE 


50th Street at Broadway 


Paris in New York 
Supper - 10:30 
Nightly except Sunday 
EMIL COLEMAN 


and his orchestra. 












The Elite Vaudeville Theatre 
of the World 


B. F. Keith’s 
PALACE 


Broadway & 47th St. - New York 


Supreme artists from opera, the 
dramatic, musical comedy and the 
concert stages are constantly in- 
terwoven in the Palace programs 
with the rarest vaudeville artists. 


Matinees every day at 2 o’clock 
Evenings at 8 o’clock 











CLUB 
ROYAL 


Nine East 52nd Street 


A Restaurant of Distinction. 
Music by Edward Davis 
and his orchestra. 
Dinner, Supper 
except Sundays 


A. Borgo - Management 
















CAPITOL 


BROADWAY and sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mlle. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND a | 











Erno Rappe, Conductor 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 














The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function in life 
is to keep en rapport with the best 
and smartest of the myriad things 
that people buy, wear, use or admire. 
So not only does it offer you the 
services of its competent shoppers, 
but it gives you the benefit of its 
discrimination. If you’re not sure 
that the thing you want is right or 
in good taste, we'll tell you. And 
if you want it, we'll buy it for you 
without charge. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 


19 W. 44th St., New York City 

















The Theatrical Callboard 


(Continued from page 12) 


The principal theatrical interest in the 
production seems to derive from the 
expressionistic settings and costumes. 
These are the work of a young Russian, 
Paul von Tschelitscheff, who provided 
décors for Der Blaue Vogel, Berlin’s imita- 
tion of La Chawve-Souris. Violent lines 
and curves dominate the backgrounds, 
and the costumes are made of stiff ma- 
terials so cut and sewed as to give the 
actors the appearance of marionettes, an 
— heightened by the character 
of their movements. The Pope is simply 
a huge idol-like figure with holes in it 
through which the player thrusts his 
head and arms. 

The last work of the long life of William 
Winter was the preparation of an extra- 
ordinarily elaborate two-volume Life of 
David Belasco. It is no model of writing; 
I doubt if any of Winter’s work has any 
standing in craftsmanship. It is often 
absurd, venomous, or fulsome in its 
criticism. But it is, nevertheless, a very 
valuable record of the activities of a 
manager whose career has been filled 
with a remarkable array of incidents and 
accomplishments. There is, for instance, 
the following statement from Belasco 
with regard to his reforms in lighting: 

“T confess that I have at times felt 
some annoyance when I have been in- 
formed by young writers in the press,— 
who were not born until long after I had 
made great improvement in lighting,— 
that in dispensing with footlights I have 
‘imitated’ Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. 
Max Reinhardt, and various other so- 
called ‘innovators’. Such statements are 
nonsensical. My first regular production 
without ‘foots’ was made in 1879, when I 
staged Morse’s Passion Play in San 
Francisco. And I did without them in 
other productions, at the Madison Square 
Theatre, in The Darling of the Gods, and 
in Adrea.” 

Earlier in the Life is a quotation from 
Belasco which describes his first meeting 
with an actor whom he was to take out 
of burlesque fifteen years later and make 
into a tragic star: 

“There was an usher at the Bush Street 
Theatre—a bright little fellow with a 
most luminous smile. He is still small, 
and his smile is still luminous. I did not 
then know his name, but I had heard 
that among his family and friends he was 
quite an entertainer, being able to sing, 
to mimic, and to recite. One day I was at 
home, in my front room on the top floor, 
when I heard a voice. I leaned out, and 
there on the corner, standing on a box 
which scarcely raised him above the 
gaping onlookers, was the little usher 
from the Bush Street Theatre, reciting to 
a curious crowd. I went down and stood 
near until he had finished. Then I went 
up to him and asked him his name. 
‘Dave Warfield’, said he, giving me the 
smile that lived long afterwards in Herr 
von Barwig, during all the rehearsals of 
The Music Master, and that was our first 
meeting.” 


The new movement in the theatre 
has so far invaded the universities 
that young scenic artists are now coming 
forth each year from the academic grove 
to do battle with Robert Edmond Jones 
and Lee Simonson, not to mention Gordon 
Craig. Much scenic work of an excep- 
tional quality is done these days for the 
college shows that used to pick up settings 
that would have disgraced Colly Cibber. 
Some of this is to be seen in a production 
of Tchekhoff’s symbolic drama, The Life 
of Man, which the Harvard Dramatic 
Club is to bring to New York in mid- 
April for a week’s engagement in a Broad- 
way Theatre. This austere and remark- 
able play was given a private performance 
by the Washington Square Players six or 
seven years ago, but this will be its first 
production commercially in America. 
This will also be the first time that a 
college dramatic club has risked open 
competition with Broadway for even so 
short a time as a week-—-a sign of how 
sturdy and confident the young idea has 
grown in at least one university. 

The Harvard Dramatic Club makes 
the adventure frankly to show off a 
novel production of a novel play, and not 
its own acting ability. The method of 
staging is as radical as that which Robert 
E. Jones—himself, like Lee Simonson, a 
Harvard graduate—devised for Macbeth. 
Here again a few fantastic set-pieces— 
simplified and distorted in a way to 
arouse the imagination of the spectator 
—are placed in the middle of an other- 
wise empty stage bounded by curtains. 


New Theatres 

‘ A RT theatres” and repertory theatres 

will be springing up all over the place 
before next season is far through. Otto 
Kahn announces that he will build a 
simple but huge playhouse for Morris 
Gest to use for the exhibition of excep- 
tional native and foreign products. In 
the announcements the emphasis has 
been laid upon the development of com- 
paratively unknown American talent; 
but it is highly probable that the theatre 
will be opened with the long-promised 
visit of Max Reinhardt, the great German 
director. The Theatre Guild likewise 
announces the building of a new theatre 
to house its rapidly developing enterprise, 
and in this house—perhaps in conjunction 
with its present theatre, the Garrick—the 
Guild may at last present a single per- 
manent company in a repertory of old 
and new plays. Rumors of other ambi- 
tious ventures abound, but the most 
concrete is probably the scheme of Robert 
Milton for a modified form of repertory 
theatre which he has been talking of for 
two seasons. In addition the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse and the Provincetown 
Players may resume work next season, 
bringing up New York’s attempts at 
achieving an art theatre to half a dozen— 
counting in the Equity Players and leav- 
ing the Yiddish Art Theatre out in the 
extra-lingual cold. 
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SPALDING 


Sport Apparel 
for Men 


Tweed Golf Caps 
Wool Golf Stockings 
Four-piece Golf Suits 

White Flannels 
Brushed Wool Sweaters 


211 So. State Street 
CHICAGO 




















Special Exhibition 
of PAINTINGS by 
Victor Charreton 





“Spring Morning after the Rain’ 


April Catalog 


























Dance To The Tunes Of 
Paul Whiteman Music 


The same wonderful music 
you’ve heard on the phono- 
graph and stage — Paul 
Whiteman Musig— may be 
ATYe Mm parecer larticttas 
The cost is no greater than 
ooF:Lake) Mojucttetctammecttly (em 
Write or telephone for dates and rates 
PAUL WHITEMAN, Inc. 
160 West 45th Street 
7 New York City 
Telephone Bryant 8070 
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McCutcheon’s 


For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear—Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under- 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.—All at the 
lowest prices consist- 
ent with quality. 
Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York 





TAPPEN & 
PIERSON 


Produce the characteristic 
clothes of a gentleman 
542-544 Fifth Avenue 

Corner 45th Street New York 


Established 
1855 










































Their quality cannot be questioned 


ten to the painstaking care 
used in the selection of raw 
materials and in manufacture, the 
production of MM Pipes is, and 
always will be, limited. 





The pipe 
with the 
Natural and Bruyére finish, $7 and $8 

ee Ger Send for folder illustrating the various shapes 
Made in 
England ° 

MM Importing Co. 

6 East 45 St., New York 
Agents for BRIGG (London) Canes, Umbrellas, Crops, &c. 























A portrait of Clifton Webb by the famous French 

artist, Drian. Next to having an authentic collection 

of old family plate, a portrait by Drian is the last 

word in modern acquisitions. Webb is now starring 
in Murray Anderson’s new Musical Comedy 


The Fashions and Pleasures of 


New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


OMETHING new is what everyone 

is looking for, but when found it is 

only new for a week. One’s own pet 
discoveries turn out to be already the 
possessions of everybody; the anticipa- 
tory crowd overtakes the electric sign 
almost before the current has _ been 
turned on. It wasn’t so long ago that we 
all heard of Mah Jong. Now it is being 
played by everyone. Some play it so 
well that, to the novice, their proficiency 
seems discouraging. But do not be dis- 
couraged, for it is always natural to balk 
at new games. We all have bridge, and 
most of us love it, but Mah Jong, one 
must confess, is even better because it 
combines the best in bridge, poker and 
chess. There are people who give lessons 
and only a few of these lessons suffice to 
give one a playing knowledge of the game. 
After that, it is intelligence and cleverness 
that count. If you have not already 
purchased a set of ivory “tiles”, take my 
tip and get one, for, before you know it, 
all of vour friends will have learned to 
play. You will then find yourself in the 
position of an exile who, on returning to 
the great city, has never even heard the 
name of the latest star in the latest play. 
And everyone knows there is no more 
ignominious position than that. 

One of the best instructors in New York 
teaches at Lady Nic’s in East 45th Street 
every morning and right after lunch. It is 
a convenient place to drop in for a lesson. 


THE last week in March will bring to 
New York a new form of entertain- 
ment. At special matinees, Stowitts will 
present an arrangement of symphony and 
ballet which has never been done before. 
Stowitts is the Nijinski of American 
dancers. And, like Nijinski, he is a 
producer as well. For the first time in 
ee 


menetann ¢ha thenn ~---- LAM ae +L. 7..-~ 


the Lure, by Gustav Holst, and Debussy’s 
Clouds will be given. Lady Dukes will 
be the High Priestess of the Sun, which is 
the role that Lady Tree had in London, 
where Stowitts also produced this ballet. 
These occasions will, I suppose, have first 
nights as brilliant as those of the Moscow 
Art Theatre. 

Another thing to do just now, in the 
way of sightseeing, is the Negro Cabaret 
called “The Capitol” at 135th Street and 
Lenox Avenue. The entertainment is 
quite extraordinary. One should go 
there in parties of four and six. 


T the other end of the town, in the 
famous “Village”, there are lots of 
little places worth going to ina quiet way. 
There the scene is so changed from the 
nightly routine of the West Forties, that 
one has almost the impression of discover- 
ing a new world. Of course, everyone has 
dined at Mori’s, but there are, also, little 
places where it is fun to go occasionally, 
like the famous Romany Marie’s and the 
“Blue Horse”—at the latter of which 
there is a sort of miniature aquarium 
set in the walls around the room. After 
dining at such a place one can go to the 
play at the Provincetown Theater, just 
off the square at MacDougal Street. 
where there is always something interest- 
ing and well-acted—usually something 
rather novel. A step across the street 
from there, and one is back in the West 
Forties at the Club Gallant, where an 
excellent supper and an entertaining ¢a- 
baret performance await your arrival. 
By this time every one has sampled the 
Russian Eagle, below which is an entirely 
new restaurant with a Caucasian atmos 
phere. And, by the way, it is the first 
time that that part of the world has 
been exploited in the basement of an 
A . ” 
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SuUsSIiNES S$ 


SUITS FOR THOSE 
WHO CARE FORA 
CORRECT AND CON- 
SERVATIVE EFFECT, 
FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 

















BROGUES 
MADE IN ENGLAND 





Of Tan Scotch Grain 
Built on Custom Lines 
FOR TOWN 
AND COUNTRY 
$15.50 
Same in Tan Willow Calf 

$14.50 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue 


Whalley-Ford, Ltd. 


LONDON 
7 East 44th St., NEW YORK CITY 


























Your NAME 
on Bridge Score Sheets 


Personalized Bridge Score Sheets—the latest 
Vogue. Your own name imprinted on each 
sheet. Attractive regulation pads 4 1-4 x 
61-2. 10 pads for $2.00. 4 pads for $1.00. 
25 sheets each pad. Only ONE NAME on 
each set of pads. Mailed post paid 48 hours 
after receipt of order. Send money with 
order to 


WM. C. POPPER & CO. 


Dept. A, 114 Worth St., New York City 



































WEDDINGS 


and Springtime Functions 


A G—or any function—catered by Sherry, 
becomes a perfect memory. The entire respon- 
sibility is lifted from the shoulders of the hostess 
—with the assurance that everything, from food 
to flowers, will be to her liking—and her guests’. 


Sherry estimates, gladly, for weddings and functions 
of any size. There is no obligation of any sort. 


SHERRY SHOPS 
sth Ave. at 58th St., N.Y. Waldorf-Astoria, N.Y. 


300 Park Ave., N.Y. 
and 6 rue de Castiglione, Par's 
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Slemino 


‘THE ENGLISY SHOP 


London Clothes 
for ##len 


Custom Tailored 
to Measure 


35 


Sinest imported fabrics 
from the British Isles 


Extensive Selections of 
Ready to wear (lothes 
London Style 


10 East 44th Street 


Rrear Fitth Ave. 







































































SPORTOCASINS 


These sport moccasins—perfected by a golfer for golfers— 
combine true Indian design with metropolitan good looks. 
The smooth, soft surtace under the foot and the broad 
cupped heel cradle your weight like a footprint. The ex- 
clusive arch support has a pleasant lift under the instep. 
They twist like a slipper, following the foot into any po- 
sition. These i«atures, combined with the new “crepe” 
sole, maintain your “pep” to the last green. 

If your sportwear dealer hasn’t them send us your size and 
foot tracing with golf sox on, and we'll deliver a pair and 


guarantee fit. TWELVE DOLLARS 


“From 1 to Tee’’ tells why you'll play 
better golf in Sportocasins—send for it. 


THE SPO RTOCASIN co. 


TRADE MARK 
AUBURN, MAINE 


























Established in 1839 
ound 
Bon Voyage Box 


On Sailing Day 


The pleasures of an ocean trip, im- 
promptu teas, and delightful care- 
free hours on deck are made more 
keenly enjoyable by the most ac- 
ceptable parting gift—one of Dean’s 
Bon Voyage Boxes filled with ex- 
quisite dainties, Dean’s Cakes and 
Candies, packed to preserve fresh- 
ness: $2.50 to $40.00. 


628 Fifth Ave., New York 


Price List 
on Request 
































Ryeglass 


Accepted by men and women of 
culture as the latest and most de- 
sirable eyeglass. 

White gold—Platinum. finish. 

Sautoirs or chains to match. 
Also made in all colors of gold, gold- 
filled, silver, shell and zylonite. 

Plain or engraved. 
Complete line of Lorgnettes on hand. 
Assortments sent to responsible parties. 


GEORGE A. HOFFSTEDT 


29 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Phone. Cortland 7796 
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VANITY FAIk 





SHOPPERS B 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
to the patronage 








Antiques 





WHOLESALE ONLY— Distinctive objects of mod- 

erate price including Old World and American Pot- 

tery—Metal—Fabric— lass—s floors at 

Charles Hall, Inc., 18 West 23rd St., New York. 

ITALiz N—XVII_ CENTURZ—ANTIQUES and 
Reproductions—Old and new glassware— 
Interior Decorations. Miss Pauline Krech 

626 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 





Plaza §438 





recommend 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 


of our readers 











Art Needlework 


EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cut- 
work copied from classic antique designs, adapted to 
modern uses. Dinner, Lunch,Tea, Bridge, Tray sets. 
All’Artedell.ino.177 McDougalSt.nr.Wash. Sq.N.Y. 
SWISS HAND-EMBROIDERED infants’ dresses, 
caps, bibs, handkerchiefs, linens, nursery & boudoir 
illows. Laces. Monograms. Reasonable prices. 
.& M.Trachsel, Importers,553 Madison Ave.,N.Y. 














Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, Cana- 
dian Homespuns Ltd., 347 Craig West Montreal. 

CANADIAN HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blank- 
ets, Spreads. Headquarters for work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. mples. a Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal. 














Auction Bridge and Mah-Jongg 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 

WHITEHEAD Art of BIDDING & PLAY 
Beginners or advanced players. Class or private. 
Mrs. Bertha D. Wright 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. ¥ "Tel. Main 10,000 














These charming black & white silhouette 
candles are made & decorated by hand. Will 
not drip, sputter or smoke: decorations are 
made of finest quality specially prepared 
wax. 7 in. high. Box of six, $2.75. $1.00 
apair. May be purchased through Vanity 
Fair Shopping Service. 








Auction Bridge and Mah-Jongg— 
Cont. 





LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W.96th St.,N.Y. 
Author Bridge in nutshell. Game taught 6 lessons, 
also by mail. Concentration a specialty. Coaching 
games. Hotel Plaza, Fris., at 2:30. 1464 River. 


STEFFING STONES 
o 


Better Auction 
For the beginner and advanced player 
A pocket edition of simple rules on Bidding & Play. 
Modern experts compared on ———— points. 
An attractive gift or bridge pi 
Price $1. Freda MacMahon, Box 227 Montclair, N.J. 
MAH-JONG Classes—Private Lessons—By Mail, 
Miss oe of Shanghai, China, now visiting 
New York. ah-Jong Sets from $18.00 up. 
230 West rorst Street, N. Y. Tel. Riverside 1724 











Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened ; endorsed by, physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 49th St. . Y., Bryant 9426. 
MME. JULIAN’S Hain DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicatesall superfluous hair (with roots). No 
electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 


COMPLEXOL—A perfect face cream; corrects un- 
healthy —, conditions, eradicates pimples and 








blackheads. Free sa — upon application 
Halsey Bros. Co., 1114 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





distinctive shops 


changing seasons. 


plexities. 





IN EVERY SEASON 


You have noticed how each of these 
announcement window with the 


are reflecting the fashions of spring. 


If you follow the news of the shops 
listed here for help in your spring 
shopping you will be amazed at the 
variety of suggestions for odd and 
unusual accessories, unique favors 
for bridge and dinner parties, or 
beautiful bits of lace or embroidery 
for your favorite frock! | 


Use this service that Vanity Fair 
maintains for your convenience. Its 
primary purpose is to be of help to 
you and to the advertiser. 
solve many of your shopping per- 


dresses its little 


This season they 


It can 


























Beauty Culture—Cont. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
ser, a licensed physician. This is the 12th 
year of its successful use. o electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
1312 Spruce St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
MME. BARTHE. Beauty treatment. All signs of 
age removed and the skin rendered firm and youth- 











ful. Interview by appointment. Privacy. 
316 West 95th Street Tel. Riverside 5400 
Batik 


WILLOUGHBY IONS—144 W. 57th St. 
Gowns to suit rooms— 
Rooms to euit gowns and 


both to suit temr Circle 9484 











Beads & Beaded Bags 


Books—Cont. 


ee 


Cigarettes—Cont. 








JULSID—THE UNUSUAL IN CIGARETTES— 
match your gown. Taffeta tips. Assorted colors, 

Rare Turkish Tobacco. Sample box 60c. 50 for de $3 
100 for $5.80. JulSid, 17 East 8th St., New York 








Cleaning and Dyeing 


ee 
KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO, 
High -—_ cleaners and dyers. Main ofice, 402 E, 
31st St., Y. C._ Branch offices in N. Y. City; 
also White Plains, New Rochelle, New port & Pari s. 














Corrective Footgear 


FOOT DEFORMITIES 
corrected while you walk. The body balanced with 
flexible insoles made to order. By appointment. 
Robert Valverde,Tel. Col.9138. 200 W. 72 St.,N.Y, 
CORRECTIVE SHOES for Children 
Shoes designed by experts to correct weak ankl 
bow legs, knock-knees, etc. Write us for gdvicgaad 
suggestions. Best&Co. .FifthAve. at 35thSt.,N.Y.C. 














Corsets and Brassieres 





FEN-LIN BRASSIERE 
**No Straps’’ 


Evening, Sport and Day Wear 
At Leading New York Stores 











t 


Hand-made dolls of gaily coloured 
wool, braided—21” long—priced at 
$3. 15 each including “——. May be 
had in any colour. y be pur- 
chased through Vanity ray Shopping 
Service. 








Dancing 





SHELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority 
Private or class Lessons 
26 W. 47th St., N. Y. City Bryant 4562 
SMART SOCIAL DANCING 

Gertrude Tindall 
New York City 

67 West ssth St., 





Circle 0903 








MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


Ald hop 
36 East goth St., New OV ork City 








Damageson Clothing Made Invisible 





Catering 





CARDANI 6TH AVE., at 53RD ST. 
For luncheon or special dinner 
we recommend our 
Italian Spumoni or 
Biscuit Praline 
moulded in melon form 
= — dainty — desserts 
Tel. 1571 Cir New York 








Children’s Things 





betes ago & ATWOOD 
E. sath St., N. Y. 
Babies’ ont Children’s Coats and Hats 
to order and ready to wear. 








EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
silk, tapestries & genuine Paisley. Recoverings a 

specialty. Send for catalog & prices. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway, N. Y. C. River 9018 








Books 


Cigarettes 


MOTH HOLES. Tears, Burns on garments made 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing pef- 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving 
Co., 146 - 5th Ave., bet. 1oth & 2oth Sts., N. Y. 








Delicacies 





Paulais’ Delicious CALIFORNIA GLACE FRUITS 
Delighting Thousands. In artistic 1-2-3 Ib. tins 
$1.50, $3.00, $4.50. Del. post prepaid with Money 
Order. Paulais, 741 S. B'way, Los Angeles, Cal. 
JUMBO PEANUTS—unroasted shelled 5 lbs. $1.25. 

Smithfield Hams—6sc per Ib. 

Parcel Post Prepaii 

Watkins Bros., Franklin, Virginia. 
PECANS, Specially selected—Shells ourprislngy 

thin—Very delicious—Wonderful flavor, $ 
cartons, 3-5-10 lbs. money with order. Florida “Deli- 
cacies Co., 2379 St. Johns Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 














Diamonds and Piatinum 





JOHN PATTEN 
105 West 40th Street New York 
will reset your solitaire it, our newly 
desi latinum mounting furnishing 





MISS RAENAR FOX—100-Sth Ave. N. Y. Made- 
to-order Egyptian cigarettes with your marking 
or any device. Alltips. Exquisite individuality. 
$12.50 for 500 and $3. for 100.Assorted Sample 30c. 





SCARCE BOOKS, First Editions, Books on Sport 
Best Editions of Standard /,uthors 
Ernest R. Co., inc. . 
442 Madisen Avenue New York City 





KISMET CIGARETTE 
Kismet Regulars (4 tips) may be purchased at all 
smart shops, hotels . restaurants. 


four diamonds for the shanks for $45.00. 
(This mounting sold by xetail jewelers for 
$75.00.) Send us your discarded jewelry 
and have us submit designs for remount- 
ing. Often the expeuse is trifling as the 
old metal or an un-needed stone will 
cover the cost of the new mounting. 





Trial box 35c. Dept. B, Charciel a Corp, New York 


Estavlished 1806. 
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Dress Forms 





PNEUFORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form. 
Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in 
fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. 

Pneuform, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. 














Entertainment 


Lingerie and Laces 





LINGERIE, MONOGRAMS, LINEN SETS 


‘ made to order , 
Mrs. NicholasBiddle,E.A.Millar,Mrs.ClintonWork. 
644 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Plaza 1096 








Memorials 





ARE YOU PLANNING A CHILDREN’S PARTY? 
You will be interested to learn of our unique serv- 
ice. The Children’s Entertainment Bureau, 70 
East 45th Street, N. Y. Vanderbilt 1536 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 
ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consid- 
eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Me- 
morial Co. Syracuse, N.Y. & 511 sth Ave., N.Y.C. 








Flesh Reduction 


Monograms and Woven Names 





SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if . Dr. R. Newman, Licensed_ Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.) New York City. 
BERGONIE FLESH REDUCING SYSTEM—no 
diet or exercises. Sagging cheeks & features revital- 
ized. All by electricity. Facial blemishes removed by 
actinic rays. Dr. Kilb, 565-sth Ave. Vanderbilt 6226 











Furniture & Furnishings for the 
Home 





Big Comfortable Chairs for Library—Tables for 
Living-room. Dining room pieces of superior work- 
manship. Painted Bedrooms. Tel. Plaza 7753. 
Mary Allen Distinctive Furniture, 40 E.60thSt.N.Y. 
FINE UPHOLSTERED SOFAS & CHAIRS direct 
from factory at distinct savings. Chairs $48 to$110. 
Sofas $125 to $250. Crating free. Visit us when in 
N. Y. Ruder Bros.,18 E. 48th Street, New York 
SPECIAL PIECES OR SUITES OF FURNITURE 
at wholesale prices. All upholstered wing chair, 
tapestry or velour $35. Windsor Chairs 55,00 $12. 
Catalog. H. Chessler, 104 East 32nd St., N. Y. C. 











Furs 





E. SELIGMAN 
Furrier 
Established 1890 
557 Fifth Avenue 








Gowns Bought 





MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for the fine misfit or slightly used even- 
ing & street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. West 45th Street, New York 


Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. 

J, & J. Cash Inc. 722 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, 

Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 








Perfumes 


MYSTIKUM, Europe’s Premier Perfume 
Mystery of fresh-cut flowers—from laboratories 
Scherk-Berlin. At smart shops. 10c in stamps brings 
sample. Scherk Importing Co., 21 W.47thSt., N.Y.C. 








Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East goth St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 
CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expert. 
Personal attention for a permanent wave. Posi- 
tively no friz or kink. - Schaeffer. 
590-592 Fifth Avenue Phone: Bryant 7615 
i CLUZELLE BROS. 
Specialists in the new “Eugene” Permanent Waving 
ransformations 
45-47 West 57th Street N.Y. C. 














Shopping Commissions 





Mrs. Hazel M. Childs shops for you in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. Japanese, Chinese Linens, 
silks,ivories.brasses,jades,kimonos,antiques. Lists. 
Whsl., Retail, 204 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








Social Etiquette 





Tel. Bryant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
Used Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- 
ery, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
‘Phone, Send, Mme. Furman, 1o1 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 


$5.00—PERSONALITY ANALYSIS. Acquire 
irresistible charm, social poise. Overcome self-con- 
sciousness. Make life a success. Send for analysis 
chart. Mlle.Louise, MarieAntoinetteHotel,N.Y.C. 








Hair Coloring 





LOOK YOUR BEST—Use Pokorny’s haircoloring 

(henna shampoo), $2.50 box. Hairdyeing applica- 

tionon premises. _Transformations, Switches, etc. 
Pokorny, 50 East 34th Street, New York. 








Interior Decoration 





CONSULTING DECORATOR helps express your 
ideas in Home Decorating. Long experience in shop- 
pins & many wholesale accounts lend economy to 
art. Laura Wand, 49 W. 44th St. Vanderbilt 0616 
W. J. NEWMAN 
pecial pieces of 
upholstered furniture to order 
924 Mad Ave., N. Y¥. C. Tel. Rhine. 9845 














Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and PLIMPTON, formerly with Black 
Starr & Frost—Tiffany & Co. Jewels purchased, 
authorized appraicess. 522 Fifth Ave., Guaranty 
Trust Co., Bldg.. Room 506, Murray Hill 11092. 
FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS, 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 344 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 





The Woman Jeweler 





YY Altman’s-KROSA OLGATRITT-366 5thAve. 
A Shop Intime on the 11th floor specializing in fine 
Gems, Settings & Repairs. Express your Personality 
in your Jewelry. We will design & execute it well. 








Unusual Gifts 





WE PRINT your tea house & gift shop literature. 
Artists carry out yourideas. 100 Sheets &Envelopes 
you: name printed $1.10—It is different. Piper 
Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 
HAND DECORATED NOVELTIES 
Bridge Pencils, Vanities, Cigarette Cases, Glassware. 
Always something new. Catalog for Trade only. 
Rena Rosenthal, 444 Madison Ave. New York City. 
FOR THE GOLFER: Attractive new pocket score 
pad. Made in imported soft red leather, with gold 
edged pe. percil, golf courtesies booklet. $2.50 
ppd. pt. H, Walker-Longfellow Co., Boston. 














Wedding Stationery 








ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 Sth Avenue. 
Rooms 50-51, sth Floor, Bechet & Barclay 


PAUL’S FOR WEDDING INVITATIONS. An- 
nouncements, Calling Cards and Fine Stationery. 
Prices and samples upon request. Peter Paul 

Son, Inc., 256 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, New York. 





GREEN & THOMSON JEWELS PURCHASED, 
appraised, remodeled. stones obtained 
on order. ffices Peck and Peck Building, 
587 Fifth Ave. (above 47th St.) Vanderbilt 0226. 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St., Richmond, Va. 











Isn’t It 


thing you need—than 


mistakes? 





Isn’t it easier to look through a classified list 
of shops at your leisure and find there the 


about where you should go to shop for ii? 
Isn’t it easier to send a letter and a cheque— 
than to spend your time and energy searching 
unsuccessfully in a number of shops? 

Isn’t it easier to patronize a place where you 
can be certain of satisfaction—than to pur- 
chase indiscriminately and find you have made 


Isn’t it easier to use the 


SHOPPERS’ & BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Easier? 


to wonder and worry 








Especially in crowds ‘4 ry 


your throat needs this protection 


fe. tt 





Experiments in 
Lederle Labora- 
tories, New York, 
have proved that 
Formamint_ kills 
germs 


Special metal pocket-carrier containing 10 Formamint 
tablets mailed on receipt of-4c in stamps or coin. Address 
The Bauer Chemical Co.,121 W. 18 St., New York, N. Y. 


During epidemics, 
public health offi- 
cers recognize the 
invaluable aid of 
Formamint 


b Sear disease is epidemic, we are warned 


against crowds. But we cannot escape 

from our usual business and social contacts. So 

= strongly urge throat hygiene as the 
est practical means of preventing infection. 

Germs of disease will reach our throats. We 
can destroy these throat germs with Formamint, 
the germ-killing throat tablet. 

This is how Formamintacts: The tablet slowly 
dissolves in the throat, releasing a powerful, yet 
harmless germicide. This mixed with the saliva 
penetrates into every fold, nook, and cranny of 
the throat, checking germ growth, killing germ 
life with scientific certainty. 

Use Formamint when your throat feels irri- 
tated. Use it asa protection—it’s the safe way. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 
Fi int is our Trad k—It identifies our product g-—) 


Send for trial tube 


























British edition, in England, on the book stalls, 1s. 6d. 
French edition, on the Continent, at the kiosks, 4 fr. 


VOGUE 


is purchasable abroad 








HEN you go abroad, this season, you will 
find French and British Vogue ready to 


give you the same fashion service as the American 
Vogue you left at home. 


And in Paris you will find the Vogue Paris In- 
formation Bureau ready to offer the same per- 
sonal counsel that Vogue’s New York Services 
give to American readers. It will act for you in 
all matters of shopping, travel, or pleasure as 
would an experienced and clever woman friend, 
long resident abroad and familiar with the ways 
of its business and its social worlds. 


This service, of course, is entirely without charge. 

















Numéro deux 


VOGUE 


PARIS 


Rue Edouard Sept 
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ATLANTIC CITY 





NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 










uiet luxury, 
acest 
fullness o 


Its artistic beauty, 7 
rfect service an 
features, provide a 
pleasure at any season. 


American or European Plan 


"TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY 
“Worlds Greatest Hotel Success 















Can’r you vision the unusual 
delight of a holiday in the romantic 
South-Sea setting of the Hawaiian 
Islands? — the thrill of swift rides 
through scudding spray on the 
“queen’”” surf at Waikiki? — that 
unforgettable glimpse into the fiery 
throat of Madame Pele, goddess of 
fire at Kilauea, great living volcano? 


motoring, deep-sea fishing, swimming 
—invite your zestful enjoyment. 


Why notspend yoursummerin this 
mid-Pacific Paradise ? From any one 
of four Pacific ports you may sail in 
luxuriously appointed liners, niaking 
the trip one way in from four to eight 
days, or the round trip in threeweeks, 





The Shelburne 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and at a total cost of not more than 
$350. Good hotels and transporta- 
tion on all islands, 


Open all Year 
European Plan 





Hawaii is deliciously cool in sum- 
mer. Steady trade-winds, streaming 
south from the Arctic, bathe those 
charmed lands perpetually in a crisp Ask your nearest railway, steam- 
breeze that gives a climate of con- ship or other travel agency, or write 
tinual springtime. Exotic bloom of direct. 
great trees and flowering plants is at 
its best in summer, and all outdoor 
sports — golfing, tennis, tramping, 








Faco Sreany 


Eowaro C Foce. 
MANAGING O/RECTORS 


Directly on the Boardwalk 
Phone 1628 Atlantic City 


Direé? saslings from Vancouver, B. C., 

Seattle, Washington, San Francisco, Cal: 

tfornia, Los Angeles, California. 

Terre rrrrrrrrTrTrTrTrrTrTrTrtrtrrree ee aay 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 531 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 


or 811 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S: 


- Send me your new free illustrated booklet on HAWAII, also the sl issue of Tourfax, con- 
taining detailed information for visitors to the Islands. 








We shall be pleased to 
send illustrated booklet 


on request 











NEW YORK 











HOTEL ST. JAMES 


‘ . 109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
City State Times Square 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
——_ and appointments of a well-conducted 
ome. Much favored by women traveling with- 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best ~— Rates and booklet on application. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 


Name. Street 
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NEW ENGLAND 























OW the C a 





HOTEL HARGRAVE 


West 72d St., through to 71st St., New York 
a rooms, each with bath. Absolutely fireproof. 

ne block to 72d St. entrance of Central Park. 
Comfort and r d with derat 
rates. Send for illustrated ‘booklet. 














































































































FOR ENGLAND: {| a 
Gommonwealth Boston, Fear gee 
: Southampton London HESE t d t ‘Half a Block from Herald Square” 
of arm Street ’ [ : gateways are opened to 
> * .* you by the ships of our famous HOTEL COLLINGWOOD 
Preferred by a FOR FRANCE: Lines: White Star, Red Star, Amer- 45 West 35th Street | New York City 
Discriminating Clientele _Cherbourg _ ican, White Star-Dominion, Leyland Seta H. Moseey 
because of its unusual indivi- eo a and Atlantic Transport. eS oo feo 
duality, th iori f i a . 
Socation, and the maistenancs FOR BELGIUM, | One of our ships sails for each of European Plan $2.50 up 
by the management of tradi- HOLLAND and other} these destinations every week. Our 
tional standards of excellency. Continental Countries: fleets include the world’s largest ship 
a Anawerp Majestic, holder of the record to THE GLEN SPRINGS 
, Aa td Continental Europe,the palatial,new Watkins Glen, N.Y. On Seneca Lake 
C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. Bh ph ssn e coil Belgenland,the Olympic and Homeric; William E. Leffingwell, President 
: e ° 2 ena e year 
Cs tae ee ee cannien = Hamburg po agg oe ees d e : he eeenened booklets ys request 
sidiahatestictesataatetincmaapeed “rw ome Mabergh, Doric all fatine, 
a", 2 5 ¢ $ 3 4 4 
TESTA : ‘ orest Hilis Finn 
Bore teen ie SCANDINAVIAN with a number of other delightful pa 5 a Plan Bt r Re 
- rie COUNTRIES: cabin steamers. 15 mins. from Penn. Sta. Accommodations for 400. 
Southampton Departures from New York, Philadelphia, eT oy a 
The LENOX The BRUNSWICK Hamburg Bremen| _ Boston and Montreal. 
BOSTON me Sailing Days: Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- THE NASSAU 
On Either Side of Copley Sq. FOR IRELAND: days and Saturdays. é 
Cobh (Queenstown) Lonc Beacu, Lonc IsLanD 
F No matter what — ay tage we can meet them, Restaurant and Dancing 
WASHINGTON penne pr aoe Heated Garage Open All Year 
WHITE STAR LINE Ge 
The NEW WILLARD Ax p> if CALIFORNIA Ce 
ree ae. AMERICAN LINE = Jaaaly @/ RED STAR LINE Bos 
It isa thoroughly enjoyable hotel, INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY SAMARKAND (HEART’S DESIRE) cht 
refined and efficiently managed. SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
No. 1 Broadway, New York One of the most beautiful hotels angle 
Frank S. Hight, Managing Director overlooking mgantains and seu ~ 























CHARLES BEDELL HERVEY, Proprietor 
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Lifetimes Travel 








in Four Months 


3 é j ‘DE 
J f \ 
my ree aA cabaN NF he ae 








EIGHTE! EN COUNTRIES IN ONE CRUISE 








ADEIRA first, an ocean 

oasis. Then Gibraltar. Al- 
giers, an ivory city beside a sap- 
phire sea. Monaco’s luxurious 
gaiety. Italy, with glowing civili- 
zation amid memorials of ancient 
glory. Egypt, on perhaps the very 
day old kings are newly brought 
to light. Port Said. Suez—Bombay 
and Colombo, the gorgeous East. 
Kipling’s India throbbing with 
mystery under the Southern 
Cross. Rangoon, Singapore, Java 
—with the splendor of jewelled 
temples. The Philippines—Amer- 
ica in the Orient. China, Japan, 
Hawaii, Vancouver, the Cana- 
dian Pacific Rockies. 


Canadian Facitic'“< 


To sail around the world! 
To ports of a thousand romances! 


OW, for the first time, you can make the Grand Tour on the magnificent 

Empress of Canada {33,000 tons displacement} under Canadian Pacific 

management all the way. This simple statement guarantees the high character of 
this Cruise Magnificent scheduled to sail from New York, January 30, 1924. 


Everything will be Canadian Pacific standard—there is none better. What 
golden experiences, what priceless memories these four months will give you— 
four months that yield a lifetime’s travel! 


Fare, $1600 and up from starting point in the United States or Canada, back to starting point. 
Limit 500 guests. Shore excursions at ports of call included in fare. Privilege of side trip across 
India. Fifteen days overland Shanghai to Yokohoma. Eight days across the Flowery Kingdom. 
Privilege of stopover in China or Japan, using any later Empress to Vancouver. 

Romance in excelsis. The last stone in the arch of culture. The greatest of all vacations. Around 
the globe under the flag of a Canadian Pacific Empress. The world a passing pageant at your feet. 

Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Steamship Agent send you booklet and particulars. Let him 


look after all arrangements for you. 


Cruise 











General Agents at IT SPANS THE WORLD 

Atlanta,Ga.. . . 49 No. Forsyth St. Cincinnati, O. . 430 Walnut St. Minneapolis, Minn . 611 Second Ave.,So. Portland, Ore. a . _ 55 Third St. 
on, Mass... . ; . 405 Boylston St. Cleveland, O. 1040 Prospect Ave. Montreal Can. . 141 St. James St. San Francisco, Cal” 675 Market St. 

Buffalo, : RA ‘ . 160 Pearl St. Detroit, Mich. : 1239 Griswold &t. New York, N. Y. " Madison Ave. et 44th St. Seattle, Wash. . - 608 Second Ave. 

Chicago, Ill.. 2 40 No. Dearborn St. Los Angeles, Cal. 605 So. Sprirg £t. Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 340 Sixth Ave. St. Louis, Mo. . « 420 Locust St. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Old World Courtesies 
and a World of Comfort 


HE enchanting atmosphere of old world 
courtesies and amenities, and provision for 
the full enjoyment of every luxury and comfort, 
make voyaging on the giant PARIS and the mag- 
nificent FRANCE. thoroughly delightful. 
Traveling to England and France is made doubly 
pleasurable by the competence of French ser- 
vants for purveying personal comfort and by the 
matchless delicacies of French cuisine. 
The staterooms are large and airy with restful 
beds, lounging chairs, hot and cold water and 
electric fans. Rooms en suite provide the utmost 
in luxury and privacy. 
Experienced travelers prefer the French Line for 
the steadiness and speed of its express liners, 
splendor of the salons, variety of social diver- 
sions and the charm of its sophisticated interna- 
tional atmosphere. 
On French Line ships every passenger is an 
honored and privileged guest. 


Regular sailings from NewYork to Plymouth (England) 
and Havre by the giant express steamers de luxe 


PARIS . FRANCE . LAFAYETTE 
Rates for all classes of accommodations and interest- 


ing information regarding foreign travel and where to 
go and what to see in France, sent on request. 


~~ ee 


Regular sailings from New York to Havre by large and comfortable 
one cabin steamers provide all comforts of ocean travel at mini- 
mum expense. 


ROCHAMBEAU ROUSSILLON 
CHICAGO LA SAVOIE 


From New York to Vigo (Spain) and Bordeaux: 
Steamer: LA BOURDONNAIS 


From New Orleans to Havre: 
Steamers. DE LA SALLE and NIAGARA 


Trench Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 





























Philadelphia Pa 














GREAT hotel conducted with one 
purpose ; to serve surpassingly well. 


The Bellevue-Stratford is pleased 
when you arrive and shows it by mak- 
ing every hour of your stay pleasant. 


Attention toyour preferences; prompt 
fulfillment of requests; satisfying com- 
fort and good service in your private apartments. 
Life and entertainment, when you seek it, in the 
public rooms. Food that is always excellent—and 
everywhere luxuries that only a hotel such as The 
Bellevue can furnish. A visit to Philadelphia sug- 
gests only one hotel. 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Broad and Watnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James P. A. O Conor, Managing Director 


ee 


The Waldorf-Astoria, New York— 


The aristocrat of hotels. More famous people 
stop atthe Waldorf than any other hotel in 
America. Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


The ‘New Willard, Washington, D.C.— 


A step from the Executive Center, a rendezvous 
for officials, diplomats and society leaders—the 
meeting place of notables from all overthe world. 


Frank S. Hight, Managing Director 

















Under the Direction of L. M. Boomer 
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Fox TWENTY YEARS Briarcliff Lodge has been the outstanding 

resort hotel within easy motor distance of New York. 

In response to the wishes of guests, the Lodge will open March 
31st, 1923 and will remain open thruout the year. 

At no time is this part of Westchester County, made famous by 
the pen of Washington Irving, so delightful as during the 
Spring. For the first time the guests will be able to enjoy the 
Spring sunshine and budding foliage at Briarcliff Lodge. 

Briarcliff Manor is on the New York Central within easy com- 
muting distance of Manhattan. 

Hereafter Briarcliff Lodge will be conducted upon both the 
American and European plans. 

A dining room has been reserved for the exclusive use of 
motorists. 

Readers of Vanity Fair, wishing to know more about Briarcliff 
Lodge and the advantages which make it unique for Spring 
rest and recreation, are invited to write for further particulars 
either to Briarcliff or to the New York Office at 342 Madison 
Avenue (Telephone MURray Hill 9372). 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE must have the best of everything. So GENE SARA- 
ZEN has been engaged as golf professional. Sarazen holds the titles of United 
States Open Champion and Professional Champion and he beat Walter Hagen 
in the unofficial match for the world’s championship. 

With the opening of the new championship course, twenty-seven interesting holes of 
golf are now available to the guests of the Lodge. Twelve important tourna- 
ments and exhibition matches are scheduled for the coming season. 


Chauncey Depew Siecle, Proprietor 
Briarcliff Manor, Westchester County: Rew Pork 
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are you going 
to EUROPE? 


he you have been planning 
to go to Europe, send 
the information blank below 
today. Learn how econ- 
omically you can make the 


trip this year. You will 
be given full information 
about the Government 
ships, which are operated 
by the United States Lines 
between New Yorkand Eu- 
rope. In every class, they 
are among the finest afloat. 


MakeYour Plans Now 


Plan to avoid the general rush 
during Juneand July. Fewpeople 
know the indescribable charm of 
Europe in late Summer—in Aug- 
ust and September—or in early 
Spring—April and May. 
Write Today For— 

A Booklet of suggested tours, rang- 
ing from $495 up for a six weeks’ 
trip; information about the chief 
events in Europe in Spring and 
Summer; a handsomely illustrated 
booklet showing exteriors and photo- 
graphs of interiors of U. 8. Govern- 
ment ships; full information about 
sailings, accommodations and rates. 
Next sailings, of Ist class ships are: 
President Roosevelt April 21 
President Harding May 12 
George Washington May 19 


In addition to these one of the 
famous cabin ships sail each 


Wednesday from New York. 
Send This Blank Today 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Section Washington, D.C. 
U. S. 2834 





Please send without obligation the U. S$. Gov- 
ernment Booklet giving travel facts and also 
information regarding U. S. Government ships. 
I am considering a trip to Europe 0, to The 
Orient CF), to South America 0. 


If I go date will be about 





Name 





Occupation 


Address 
‘an State ~j 


= 


For information in regard to sailings, address 




















United States Lines 
45 Broadway 


: New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities 
Managing Operators f 


U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 





IN THE ZERMATT 














What more appropriate and 
entrancing playground for 
the vacationist abroad than 


SWITZERLAND 


Her matchless and majes- 
tic scenery—her wealth of 
sports — from mountain 
climbing to golf—her in- 
vigorating and rejuvenat- 
ing climate, her superior 
traveling accommodations 
and hotels—all combine to 
envelop the tourist in an 
earthly Paradise— 


In SWITZERLAND 





REGION 













WITZERLAND’S best recommendations to Americans 

is that everyone who has ever been there once goes 
back again. The grandeur and beauty of her scenery are 
incomparable. The friendly hospitality of her people, the 
ease and grace with which service is everywhere extended, 
give Americans that most comfortable sense of welcome. 


GENEVA with its classical lake, ever attractive and interesting as a 
resting place and excursion centre, combines beauty, wealth and intel- 
lect, and is a university town of world renown. LAUSANNE- 
OUCHY, chief point on the Simplon line, centrally located on the lake 
and facing the Savoy alps, has the distinction of being the most convenient 
headquarters for excursions in French Switzerland. Itis, like Geneva, an 
educational centre of repute. 


Then ZERMATT, at the foot of the Matterhorn, exquisite as a high 
alpine health resort, conveniently reached via the wonderful Loetsch- 
berg railway. LUCERNE, the “Mecca” of all tourists; its loveliness 
proverbial, its variety of sports and amusements most interesting. The 
starting point for excursions in Central Switzerland. LUGANO, in 
the Swiss-Italian lake district, a paradise of flowers basking in peren- 
nial sunshine, an unforgettable trip via the electrified St. Gothard 
line, famed for its scenic grandeur. 


Conveniently reached from intellectual ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, 
are THE GRISONS with its 150 valleys, and the famous Engadine, is 
an alpine wonderland. Its unique climate with powerful solar radia- 
tion, its excellent cures and opportunities for all sports have made 
its St. Moritz, Davos, Arosa, Pontresina and Flims most appealing as 
all-year-round resorts. TARASP-VULPERA, in the lower Engadine, 
offers a marvelous alpine climate, while the variety and medicinal 
values of its waters are not approached by any European watering 
place. 

Switzerland is unchanged. Rates to suit any purse from $2.00 a day 
up. No war, luxury or other taxes for tourists. 


Write for our new portfolio of Switzerland, No. 11° — beau- 


tifully illustrated booklets descriptive of its wonderful scenery, 
cities, sports, life. It is free. 


Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















1620-Chateau Louis 
1892- Chateau Frontenac 


1923- Opening of 
GREATER CHATEA 


FRONTENAC 






















Somewhere 
New? 


Are you tired of seeing and 
doing the same things, season 
after season? We are so thor- 
oughly familiar with the finest 
railways and best travelling 
accommodations all over the 
world that we can be of service 
to you if you are planning a 
trip. 

Southern California? You 
may choose to travel by 
perfectly appointed coastwise 
steamships, or you may prefer 
the luxurious Pullmans from 
whose observation cars you 
can see the magic country un- 
rolling before your eyes. Cali- 
fornia . . . scenery of inde- 
scribable grandeur and charm, 
great redwood trees, quaint 
Franciscan Missions, Spanish 
architecture, winding roads 
overshadowed by moss-hung 
trees... 


Alaska? Perhaps you do not 
know that Alaska is called the 
“top o’ the world wonder 
spot.” Would you like to see 
the gigantic Taku Glacier, 
blue-tinged with fire—Ketchi- 
kan, known as the first city— 
Wrangell, where the ancient 
Totem Poles are reared like 
great black gargoyles against 
a flaming sunset sky? 

Switzerland? Hawaii? 
Bermuda? A cruise to 
the NorthCape? Anyplace 
that your fancy dictates. We 
shall be glad to buy your 
tickets, make your ‘teserva- 
tions, in short, save you all 
the tiresome but necessary 
accompaniments to travelling. 


Write For Free Trave! Literature 
to 


THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street 
New York City 
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66 wa Che sia 
Empress 























Largest, Finest and Fastest Steamers 


H’v. you seen Fujiyama, hanging like a AVE you climbed the Diamond Mountains 
white silk fan, upside down in the blue air? of Korea? And visited the Thieves Market 
Do you know the copper-goldflecked temple in Peking? And the blue Temple of Heaven— 
roofs of Nikko—and the reddest Bridge in the and the marvelous yellow palaces beside the 
world? Have you seen a geisha dance, and a__lotus ponds, where the Empress Dowager lived 


Japanese wrestling match, and a butterfly baby —and the Great Wall that crawls a thousand 

with another on its back? miles, from Tibet to the sea? 

YOU DON’T KNOW WHAT THE WORLD IS UNLESS YOU’VE SEEN THE EAST! 
Bs * * 


JAPAN—10 days CHINA—l4days MANILA—I8 days 
Fortnightly service from Vancouver via Victoria, B. C. by 


Empress of Canada .. . 33,000 tons displacement Empress of Russia . . . . 25,000 tons displacement 
' Empress of Australia  . 33,000 tons displacement Empress of Asia... .  . 25,00€ tons displacement 


For rates and full information ask the 


dian Pacitic 


General Agents at IT SPANS THE WORLD 

Atlanta,Ga.. . . . 49No.ForsythSt. CincinnatiiO. . . . . 430 WalnutSt. Minneapolis, Minn . 611 Second Ave.,So. Portland,Ore.. . . + - 55 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. Se a ee Vortoun, St. Cleveland, O. : : 1040 Prospect Ave. MontrealCan.. ._. | 141 St. James St. San Francisco, Cal. a — 
Buffalo, N.Y. . . . . .. 160PearlSt. Detroit,Mich.. . . 1239 Griswold St. New York, N.Y. . Madison Ave. at 44th St. Seattle, Wash.. . . . pony Re St 
Chicago, Ill.. . . . 40No.DearbornSt. Los Angeles,Cal.. . 605 So. Spring St. Pittsburgh,Pa. . . . . 340Sixth Ave. St. Louis, pS ae oe ee 


CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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SKATING 


NG - 

COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 


Courses 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium ; Swimming Pool ;all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 














THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 3). AS 
7 buildings, West 72d St., near Riverside Drive 
Practical course: (1) High School—preparatory 
and general; (2) Secretarial: (3) Household Arts; 
(4) Social Welfare and Community Services: 
(s) Music—all branches, 15 instructors, Summer 
School. Miss V. F. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., 
N. Y. City. 





TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Women and Girl Students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th Street Riverside Drive 

New York City 


Booklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 





° ° 
irs. Boswell’s Residence 
344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
A delightful home for girls attending any school, 
college or studio for long or short periods. 
Elective chaperonage. Seventh Year. Tel. 

Schuyler 3106. Catalogue. 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
Successful record with New York's leading private 
schools. Instruction at student’s or tutor’s residence. 
MRS. H. D. ROBERTS 62 W. 84th Street 
Phone Schuyler 3822 New York City 


Attractive New Bork Home 
FOR A FEW GIRL STUDENTS 
Write for information to Miss M. C. Belden 
391 West End Ave., New York City 
Near Riverside Drive Cha peronage 
Telephone 1131 Special Summer Rates 











OSSINING SCHOOL For Girls 
We offer with diploma, Academic, College Pre- 
paratory. Art, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial and 
Home Making Courses. Separate school for young 
i In beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New 
55th year. Address Clara C. Fuller, Prin. 
Ossining-on-Hudson, New York. 





Lawrence Park 
Brantwood Hall genie, N.Y. 
28 minutes from Grand Central. College prepara- 
tory and general courses. 4 buildings, about 8 
acres in Westchester, one of the most beautiful 
counties in America. Steady growth of 16 years, 


due chiefly to one patron's introducing another. 
MRS. 
MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL 


Qaksmere 
or GIRLS 


Under personal supervision of Mrs. Merrill 
Orienta Point, Box F. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL for Girls 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses. Junior High 
School. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalogue 
on request. LUCIE C. BEARD, Headmistress, 
Orange, New Jersey. 








CO-EDUCATIONAL 











“A CHILD’S DAY” 
A school for children 4 to 12 years of age 
Ww Summer 


er 
34 E. 62d St., N. Y. Houlgate, France, 
Miss Wilhelm, Principal 














FOREIGN SCHOOL & TRAVEL 








The Fontaine School fQxneé 
Dean Prof. C. Fontaine, formerly of Columbia Univ. 
Study and travel. Cultural and Coll. Prep. courses. 
Trips. Sports. Resident and Day Students. 
Address Director, Miss M. L. Fontaine. 
Cannes, A. M., FRANCE 











PREP SCHOOL 


OLLEGE preparatory years are about the 

hardest years of youth. Hardest for the parent. 
Hardest for the boy. Most significant in developing 
the bent of his after life. 


He may be a grind—and grow up with glasses and a 
hollow chest. He may be athletics-crazy—and flunk 
out at the end of the second year. He may be shy 
and lacking in that so-important social poise. He 
may get in with a crowd of rowdy detrimentals. 
When he gets to college, his preparation may have 
been faulty in any one of half a dozen ways. 


You cannot be too careful in choosing a preparatory 
school where boys of his age are understood, super- 
vised, directed, and taught as much by their asso- 
ciates as by the faculty. Where a nice balance is 
maintained between study and games, simplicity 
and social experience. Where he will lay a foundation 
not only for passing entrance examinations, but for 
his life’s profession and his life’s friendships. 


College Preparatory Schools Offer Special 
Advantages to the School Boy Changing 
Into the College Man 

















NEW YORK STATE NEW ENGLAND 











Covhe 
NON hE Y The Chamberlayne School 
KNON © \ 6 5 (0) (O) t Thorough college ae 


for GIRLS» 


preparation. A one- 
year intensive course is 
offered to graduates 
of secondary schools 
and others fitting for 
college examinations. 
General course. Horse- 
back riding. Recrea- 
tion and outdoor ac- 
tivities. 
Address the Secretary 
Commonwealth Ave. and Clarendon St. 
Boston, Mass. 





A School of American Ideals ina 
Country of Amesican Traditions 
Prepares for leading colleges or vocational 
schools. Advanced two years’ cultura! course. 
Modern, fireproof building and new gymna- 
sium. Athletics. Horseback riding. Golf course 
nearby. Lower school girls 10 to 13 years. 
Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box F, Cooperstown, New York 
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LASELL SEMINARY 


Est. 1851. Develops intelligent and cultured 
womanhood. Prepares for women’s colleges 
with elective courses, Music, Art, Secretarial, 
Home Economics. Ten miles out of Boston. 
Thirty-acre campus with lawns, gardens, old 
trees, fifteen buildings. All athletics. 

oodland Park—The Junior School for 
Girls. Send for Catalog. Camp Teconnet 
opens July Ist. 
Y M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M.., Assoc. Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 














SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


Waterbury, Conn. Founded 1875 
Successful preparation for all colleges. Special 
advantages in Music and Domestic Sci- 
ence. Secretarial course. Athletics include 
Track, Basketball, Swimming, Outdoor Sports. 
Gymnasium. Beautifully situated one hour 
from Hartford or New Haven. Students enter 
any time. Write for booklet. 


Miss Emily Gardner Munro, A. M., Prin. 








House in the Pines 


NORTON, MASS. 


A School for Girls. 30 Miles from Boston 


College poepermnary and finishing courses, 
Music, Art, Household Arts, Secretarial courses. 
Six buildings, 90 acres. Pine groves, athletic 
fields, horseback riding, swimming, gymnasium. 


The Hed ges,a junior school forgirls under 14. 
Address Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal. 














The MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing College Preparation 
ne Year Tutoring Course 
Principals Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 
Springfield, Mass. 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


Wdclit? 


A graduate school offering two 
years of highest quality < 
academic work. Splendid 
courses in Home - making 
Science, Music, Language, 
Secretarial .Training and 
Art. Equals two college 
years. Ideal home 
surroundings and in- 
fluences. Catalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Crist. Principals, 
Box 1561 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Graduate School of 
The Mary Lyon School 


















BEECHWOOD (INC.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young Womet, 
Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. Gitls 
ate prepared for self-maintenance. Colege and 
Preparatory Departments. Public School Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Secretaryship, Physical 
Education. Expression. Kindergarten. 
Large new pipe organ. Swimming Pool. Lars 
Gymnasium. i SS 

M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., President, Jenkintown, Pa. 




















CENTRAL STATES 








: 1 
The Kenwood Loring §<*5s, 


A boarding and day school in the finest residence 
section of Chicago. College preparatory 
ea courses. Write forcatalog . 

STELLAG. Lortnc & Lots C. Morstrom, Principals 

4600 Ellis Ave., Chicago ’Phone Oakland 0737 











LINDENWOOD COLLEGE : 
A Standard College for Young Women with Class 
cal, Vocational, Music, Art, and Expression de 
partments. 114 acres of campus for out 
sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis. 50 minutes from 
St. Louis. Catalogue upon application. 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 1323, St. Charles. Mo 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








National Park Seminary 
For Young Women 
Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL. m. President 

In beautiful Rock . 
Creek valley. Two- 
year courses in 
college work. Art, 
Music, Expression, 
Home Economics 
and other vocation- 
alcourses. College 
preparatory for 
younger girls, 90- 
campus. 32 
buildings. Athletics. 
Horseback riding. 
§ homelike club 
houses furnish ideal 
social life. Address 


REGISTRAR, Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 








CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 
A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. 
Comrace: Preparatory, two-year advanced for high 


school graduates; special. Unrivalled location at the 
national capital. For catalog,address Chevy Chase 
ool, Box F,*Frederick Ernest = —— 


Ph.D., Headmaster. Washington, D. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
NEW YORK 




















(For Girls uate 20 y 


A 300-acre wonderland in the Green 
swim 
music, 


plays, dancing and games around a 


Write for illustrated booklet. 
Camp Idlewild on Lake Winne 
Mr. and Mrs. C. 


ukee, N. 





THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
ars) 
E WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Mountains. Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private 
pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining- oo and a central assembly hall for 
big, cheery fireplace. The Teela-Wooket Camps 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horse- 
manship. Enthusiastic counselors are carefully chosen. Separate camps for Jyniors and Seniors. 


. Roys, 10 ac. St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Roxbury, Vt. 


is for boys. 














SANDSTONE CAMP GREENLAKE, 


Twelfth season. Three units, girls 8 to 24. Every 
activity offered that any camp girl wants. For 
booklet eate 

Esther G. Cochra 


3722% Pine Grove Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


THE WENNINGTON CAMPS 
RLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 
Camp Pn for Girls | Camp Penn Loch for Boys 
Fully Equipped. Beautiful Lakes 
200 Keres Michigan Pine. Booklets 
160 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit, Michigan 





CAMP CLIFF HAVEN 


Lake Memphremagog, Vermont 
On the Canadian Frontier. All land and_ water 
sports. mg canoe trips a unique feature. Riding. 
H. R. Dane, 548 Park View Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





HAMILTON. GRANGE CAMPS 


in the pine woods of New 
Jersey. Write for catalog to 
HAMILTON GRANGE SCHOOL 
513 W. 142d Street New York City 








MP TWA‘NE-KO-TAH 


For girls (Jr. & Sr.) on Lake Chautauqua, N.Y. 
1500 ft. elev. Wateresports, horseback rid- 
ing, one interpretative Ganeing, home 
care. Booklet. REV. & MRS. R. C. STOLL, 
po College Hill, Snyder, N.Y. 


LUTHERSGULICK CAPES 


On beautiful Lake Sebago 
Winter address, 122 High St., Portland, Maine 















St Johns School 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Thoroughly prepares boys for college i bus- 
fness. Small classes, individual instruction. 
Military a Physical Culture. Athletics. 
Gy: Junior Hall 
for boys aber 13. 


William Addison Ranney, A. M., Prin. 











ST. PAUL’S 154 Stewart Ave. 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Episcopal boarding school (boys). Coll. Prep. 
comnee, (4 yrs.) for boys who have finished Grammar 
ool. Junior Dept. (grades 5 to8). Fireproof. 
All Athletics. 5 aplain and nurse. ae 
rooms. $1200. L.I - 40 min. from N.Y. Cit 


NEW ENGLAND 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


SIMSBURY, CONN. 
Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 
Bethlehem Preparatory School 


























Bethlehem, Pa. 
1000 boys De pared for leading Lee sage | 2. 44 
years, tensive. grounds. ming 





I, athletic fields. Summer session. "Taaale 
ool new building. 
JOHN M. TUGGEY, ta, Headmaster 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Most beautiful and best equipped school in 
America. Enrollment 225. Forty Five boys 
entered college this fall. Rate $1000. 


Port Deposit, Md. 


SOUTHERN 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
argest private academy in the East.- Boys from 
10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
or Gymnasium; 
Changes pool and athletic park. $600,000 plant. 
600. For catalog address Col. Thos. H. 
Box F (Kable Station), 




















B. S., Pres., 
Sette. Va. 


CENTRAL STATES 






















FORES1 “\NON-MILITARY 


pacity Spee Cuepesaters, Academy for Boys. 
Hour hicago. Modern _buildings— 
all. py * A." charge, $950. John 
Wayne Richards, Headmaster. Catalog on 
request. Box 150F, Lake Forest, sli. 








PACIFIC COAST 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
California’s most beautiful school, highest scholar- 
wt. thorough character training, completely 

uipped playgrounds, poo! 
ap, golf, band, radio, all athletics. In session all 
ear. Summer camp, enroll any time. Address the 
Resides Hancock Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SUMMER CAMPS 





























or Girls 

Aloha Camps, Fairlee, Vermont 
3distinct camps Ages 7-13 13-17 17-30 
On Lake Morey. 18th season. All sports. 
Horse-back riding. Our aim—a vigorous body, 

t mind and strong character. 2,000 girls 

ve been in camp and not a single serious 
accident. Aloha Camp for Boys under same 
Management. gh og lets aadrens 


L 
204F Addington Road Brookline, Mass. 
Sa 

















SPECIAL SCHOOLS 

















A Summer Art School for YOU 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ART 
New York Paris London 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Send for circular 
House Planning and Decoration; Stage and Bae ari 





Design; Poster A luseum ustrial 
Design and Lectures for Teachers and a 
Address 2239 Broadway : : New York 























) Paintin 


5S Lessons by Mail °25. 


ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


™ 61 East Madison Street ~Chicago 




















METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 West 57th St., New_York 
SUMMER SCLASS Gloucester, Mass. 
MODERN COLO. 
Landscape—Figure oe ee Decoration 
Costume Design—Poster. Children’s Classes. 
Application until May 15th New York School. 





DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. Day and Evening Classes. 
Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery School. Established 1876. 
No Branches. 58 West 40th Street, N. Y. 








WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


*‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit”’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely knowninstitution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any 8 school. Write for one illus- 
trated Book, ““‘YOUR ‘OPPOR TUNITY 

for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St., Dept, 48 CHICAGO, ILLs 





The Art Students League of New York 


47th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting, 
Portrait, Still Life, "Tilustration and Composition, 
Antique and Modeling. New School of Graphic 
Arts under_Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 
Box F, 215 West 57th St., New York 





THE FLORENCE WILDE 


SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
63 W. 9th St., New York, N. Y. 

(Mrs. Wilde, formerly of Pratt Institute) 
Short practical evening and day courses in all 
branches of commercial and costume illustration— 
Beginners or advanced students—Can work while 
studying. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. City. 31st year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 
and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
Historic Ornament. Illustration. Pre- 
paratory courses. 
Positions and orders filled 














SCHOOL OF HORTICULTURE FOR WOMEN 
Box F. Ambler, Penna, 
Two-Year Diploma Course 

Spring and Summer Short Courses 

Address: Elizabeth Leighton Lee, Director 


The Iridor School  profeSkonat 


Direction Dorit K. Weigert CANDY MAKING 
(Instructor Y. W. C. A.) French, Spanish and 
Resident and Correspond- German spoken 
ence Courses ooklet on request 
25 East 62nd Street, New York City 


THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 


Vocational Training for High School 
and College Graduates 


Miss Euphemia E. McClintock 
129 Beacon Street Loston, Mass. 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


for Physical Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 














SKYLAND SCHOOL OF DANCE 


(In New York—High above the Hudson) 
MARSHALL HALL—Director 
Formerly of Metropolitan Opera Co. etc 
Anatole Bourman—Imperial Theatre 
Petrograd—Diaghileff Ballet Russe, etc 
Distinctive Dancecraft for the Theatre and Ball 
Room—Story Dancing for Children 
Normal Course for Teachers 

klet on request 
The Chatsworth—72nd St. and Riverside Drive 
New York City Tel. Columbus 1073 








ORTA~- POVITC 


GT he “Incomparable School 
of the Art of Dancing? 





ENDORSED BY Mme. ANNA PAVLOWA 


1658 Broadway, Corner 5ist Street 
New York City 


























CHALI A 
er Schoo 
of = SING 


DA Ni é T NG 
‘I admire your energy 
and your work” 
ANNA PAVLOWA 
Summer School 
May 28th to July 20th 
Catalog on Request 
| 163-165 West 57th Street, New York 























:-VESTOFF SEROVA: 
. Russian School of . 
H DANCING : 
= Ballet, Classic— Interpretative— National Po 
s and Ballroom—Dan i * 
: Children’s Courses a Specialty— aby Work ® 
s Cl PrivateL —Normal Course « 
4 Write for Booklet V . 


® 47W. 72nd St.,N.Y.C. Tel. Columbus 6212 » 








Portia Mansfield School 


of Classic Dancing 
and its Related Arts 


Carmel-by-the-Sea, Cal. 
Normal and Professional Dept. 
Summer session, oct — 
——— Camp, Steam 

— soe ‘colorado. 
for Booklet. 











DENISHAWN in New York 


Spring Preparatory Normal Course 
Especially designed for teachers who are teaching 


in summer camps 
344 W. 72nd St. Columbus 8274 


Gertrude C. Moore, National Director 


THE CALIFORNIA DENISHAWN 
at 932 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
8 weeks—technique course—starts April 23d 
Prep. Professiona! & Professional—June 11th 
Gladys MacLachlan, Resident Director 





ALEXIS KOSLOFF 
of Imperial Russian Ballet 
24 be = 57th Street, = York 

elephone Circle 5 


and private cae 


rm. Chie 


in all forms of dancing. 
dren’s classes. 

Russian Ballet Technique Book 
with suites of dances, with de- 
scriptions and music, 





i} 
New Dances, with descriptions 
and music. For sale at the 
studio. 


Enroll now for Normal Course June 4thto Aug. 25th 


ROSETTA QO’NEILL 


DANCING 
Classic—National—F olk—Rhythmic—Ball-Room 





‘*To Miss O'Neill I owe my success,’’ 
—Mrs. Vernon Castle 


746 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Phone Rhinelander 6770 





MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila. 
Booklet. 

ee WOODS HARE, Principal 


Box 17 Langhorne, Pa. 





Dr. Lightner Witmer’s Method 


of restoring backward children to normality. Small 
home school at his country place near Philadel- 
phia. Limited number of children accepted only after 
examination. Appress Dr. Witmer, Devon, Pa. 
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‘To the new users of Royal Cords 
— probably a million in 1923 


OST rules are all the better for being simple and direct. Royal Cords earned their 
broken once in a while. position of high regard by simple things. 
There’s an advertising rule, for instance— You can easily see that people’s confidence 
never to ask anyone to buyathingandtryit. in RoyalCordscouldnever have been won by 
When the makers ask youtotry a Royal quoting a lot of big mileages, talking big dis- 
Cord on your right hind wheel they may counts, or goingthroughallthoseotherkinds 
be breaking the rule, but you will benefit | of gestures with the idea of registering big. 
thereby. The makers of Royal Cords devote theme 
The makers of Royal Cords, for their part, selves to guarding quality and have no desire 
can’t see why making friends should ever _ to dazzle customers. 
go out of fashion. Their ideas seem to be right, because U.S. 
The more quality atirehas—andthemore Royal Cords are the measure of all tire 
leadership—the greater its obligation to be —_ values today. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 





© 1923, U.S. Tire Co., Ne Y- 
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When the Cadillac owner tours America he discovers added 
evidence of his car’s leadership in the scope and quality of 
Cadillac Service. 


Throughout the country, there are authorized Cadillac stations, 
manned by factory trained mechanics, where he commands the same 
skilled, courteous service which he receives in his own community. 


In all of these stations, whether in Maine or California, the 
Cadillac owner can purchase service parts at the same prices, 
without war tax, freight or handling charges. 


By its very nature his Model 61 Cadillac, with its V-Type eight- 
cylinder engine, lifts automotive transportation to a plane o 
security and dependability which he knows is not excelled any- 
where in the world. 


National Cadillac Service reinforces his car’s reliability, renders 
it independent of wear and accident, and makes its use con- 
tinuous and positive. 


The car and the service organization combined invest him with 
that certainty of fine, constant performance which all motor- 
ists desire and which is the very essence of Cadillac leadership. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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HYDE PARK, LONDON* 


Hon. Freddy—“Haven't the foggtest idea, old chap — Ridley, do we use tyres?” i 
Ridley (waxing warm)—“‘Kelly-Springfields, sir—American, nothing to touch’em | \ 
—anever blow or skid—a bit of orl right, sir, if you ask me!” {eo 


LKQ) 





Ye 

. qualities which a motorist seeks in tires are 2 
the same practically all over the world. These a 
qualities are long mileage, freedom from trouble, | 5, 
safety from skidding, and low cost. Since Kellys com i 
bine all these qualities to a marked degree, it is Vy 
not surprising that they have become internationally | ]/9q 
BD 


*Drawing and dialogue by Laurence Fellows, London. 


famous. It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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HU DO 4 0 nN EVER yw sk. 


Never Was Such a Car 
So Favorably Priced 


All Aluminum Body by a Famous Builder, Custombuilt 
Quality at a Quantity Price and the New Improved 
Super-Six at a*200 Price Reduction 


Old and famous body builders—Biddle & Smart, Amesbury, 
Mass.—devote all their factories to the production of the Hudson 
Sedan body. For almost three generations they have turned out 
the finest custom carriages and automobile bodies. 
masters in design, and careful workmanship. 








They are 


Now these workmen devote their efforts exclusively to the 


Hudson Sedan. It gives fine car buyers custombuilt quality at 
a quantity price. 





On the Famous Super-Six Chassis 





Speedster - ‘1425 7-Pass. Phaeton - ‘1475 Coach - 


Freight from Detroit and Tax Extra 


$1525. Sedan - £2095 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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No need to wait 
for hours in the rain 


Attend the opera and concerts as often as you 
have the opportunity, for great music should be 
part of every one’s spiritual development. But 
on a stormy evening, how you will enjoy hear- 
ing the great artists through the medium of the 
Victrola and Victor Records in the comfort of 
your own home! Artists of your own choice 
in programs of your own choosing, such is the 
service at your disposal by means of the Victrola. 





Victrola No. 120 
$275 
Victrola No. 120, electric, $315 
Ak Mahogany or oak 
2. Other styles $25 to $1500 


© Victrola 


Important : Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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This Slavery 


A Sequel to «This Freedom” with All Necessary Apologies to Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson 





(Foreword: In a postscript to This l 
Freedom readers are assured that Rosalie 
Occleve, a successful woman banker of 
fifty, convinced by a series of dreadful 
events that her place is in the home 
rather than in Lombard Street, has for- 
saken banking and is giving all her time 
to the care of her small grand-daughter 
Rosalie, who, as soon as_ breakfast’s 
done, trumpets in her tiny voice, “Les- 
sons! Lessons! On mother’s knee!” 
(Meaning, of course, grandmother’s 
knee.) But how does the new plan 
work? Mr. Hutchinson doesn’t tell. 
So we are practically obliged to satisfy 
public curiosity and produce the sequel.) 
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Ah, time, now your blade is 
aflash! Steady, Harry. Steady, 
Rosalie. There’s need for courage 
now. 

“What’s a split infinitive, darl- 
ing grand-parents?” 

“ Rosie!” Harry’s face is white. 

Hear Rosalie now. She’s all 
a-tremble. 

“Haven’t I taught you what a 
split infinitive is, dear Rosie?” 

“You never did! You never 
did! You tried to, but you’re a 
bum teacher. Why don’t you get 
somebody who knows how to 








It’s little Rosalie trum- 

peting in her tiny voice; 

that other Rosalie, the grand- 

daughter, she that they who love her best 
call Rosie! 

She’s done breakfast, and she’s itching 
for the day’s work! There’s not a morning 
Rosie does not trumpet in her tiny voice, 
soon as breakfast’s done, “Lessons! Les- 
sons! On mother’s knee! On mother’s 
knee!” 

Rosalie’s there, her grandmother, and 
Harry’s there, her grand-father! They’re all 
happy! They’ve almost forgotten the very 
remarkable and very extraordinary and 
very distressing and utterly and entirely 
unreasonable disasters that overwhelmed 
them not long since. Rosalie’s so happy! 
She doesn’t read Bagehot’s Lombard Street 
any more! She stays at home all day, and 
smiles at Rosie and pesters the housemaid 
and messes round generally and reads the 
Elsie Books! Wonderful, glorious Elsie 
Books! Happy, happy Rosalie! Fortunate 
Rosie! 

And Harry. She loves him so! Harry, 
smelling as usual of tweed and peat and 
smoke and soap and toothpaste, Harry is 
more entrancing and perfect and wonderful 
than ever. He’s quite himself again, and 
spends all day hopping about and shouting, 
“Mice and mumps! Mice and mumps!” 
His friends are convinced that he’s more of 
a fathead than ever. (‘“‘Occleve—ah, he’s 
different—the fathead!’’) But he cares not 
what they think. He has a home. Happy, 
happy Harry! Fortunate fathead! 

The conversations in the house with the 
gamboge door are very remarkable and 
very interesting. There’s Harry, coming 
home from work! There’s Rosalie to meet 
him at the door! Mice and mumps, but this 
is a wonderful pair! Hear them as they 
talk at tea. 

“Rosalie, I am a man.” 

“Harry, I am a woman.” 

“Rosalie, I am six feet tall.” 

“Harry, I lack half an inch of five feet 
seven.” 


a ec Lessons!” 





M. Martin has here illustrated one of the most affecting scenes in Mr. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson’s great novel. Huggo has just been bored tc death by hearing Rosalie 
tell about her domestic life and Rosalie is reeling from the blow 


“ Rosalie, I weigh 167 pounds.” 

“Harry, I haven’t been weighed recently. 
This conversation’s getting beyond my 
depth. Let’s go back to what we’re sure of. 
Iam awoman. I’m positive of that. Iam 
a woman.” 

“Rosalie, I am a man.” 

Sometimes they talk like that for hours! 
Delightful conversation! Entrancing fam- 
ily! Fortunate Mr. Hutchinson, to be able 
to write about such an entrancing family! 
Dear, exclamatory Mr. Hutchinson, writing 
in a style that’s like Dickens’s style, only 
more so, tearing off another best seller! 
Happy, happy circumstance! 

Dear, dear, dear, dear Harry and Rosalie! 


II 


hen that bravo of the cloak-and-dag- 
ger school, whips out his blade and 
pounces, and suddenly life that seemed a 
thing of whelming joy (so sighed she to her- 
self) now, as a ship a far continent, sweeps 
down on that which Rosalie, that pitiable 
she, anticipated not! There’s now to be 
inserted another incident. Much must be 
pared away. All that transpires is not re- 
corded in such. But the stuff we write when 
we’re moralizing looks like pretty deep stuff 
just the same, even if you can’t understand 
it. We still have plenty of exclamation 
points, and we’re going strong! Strike on! 

They are at breakfast. 

Harry is eating an egg. (“Mice and 
mumps, Rosalie, but this is a good egg!’’) 

Rosalie is smiling at him. (Oh, men that 
marry for a home, thinks Rosalie.) 

Little Rosie is smiling at them both. 
Rosie who is fifteen now. Sweet dear, ducky 
Rosie-child! 

Says Rosie suddenly, “I'd like to in- 
stantly kiss you, dear grandparents.” 

Harry looks up sharply. 

“What’s that, Rosie?” says he coldly. 
“A split infinitive?” 


teach to give me lessons, and you 
go back to your old bank! There 
now!” 

Ah, but Rosalie’s suffering now. 
Harry, her dear Harry, he’s there 
to comfort her. One who never turned 
his back but marched breast forward— 
that’s Harry. “Mice and mumps, oli 
lady,” says he, hopping about, “dort 
suffer.” 

But Rosalie suffers. 

Ah, how she suffers! 

Strike on! 


Ill 


IME, the cloak-and-dagger sort he is, 
pounces and pounces. At Huggo next. 
Huggo back from Canada, where he’s been 
reforming himself. Darling Huggo! He’s 
thirty-five now, and he’s back from Canada. 
and he’s quite presentable, although his 


. heart’s a bit weak from drinking. Ii_'s com- 


ing to dinner! Coming all the way from 
his hotel to dinner! Her Huggo! 

He came to dinner. 

Harry, smelling of wvothpaste, was at his 
best. He must have said “Mice and 
mumps” at least forty times. Harry had 
always been brilliantly versatile in conver- 
sation. 

Rosalie was at her best. She was! She 
knew it! In the old days (the very distant 
and very. dreadful and completely and 
amazingly horrible old days when she was 
a banker) she would have talked about 
finance and politics and tke affairs of the 
world. But not now! Dear Rosalie! She 
talked to dear Huggo about Harry and 
Rosie, and Rosie and Harry, and their dear 
domestic life together, and about dusting the 
furniture, and what a darling home they 
had. 

Huggo sat very quiet. Hz seemed to be 
thinking. 

But he wasn’t thinking. He was dead. 

Bered to death, the doctor said. 

Her Huggo! And she had done it! And 
his last conscious thought had been to save 
her home from domesticity by a subscrip- 
tion to Vanity Fair! 

F.L. A. 
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The Younger Generation 
A Discussion of the Changing Standards of Modesty Among Young People in France 


nowadays in regard to the younger genera- 

tion frequently culminates in violent out- 
bursts against the ever-increasing familiarity 
between the sexes. Women hold up their 
hands in horror at the growing youth’s lack of 
deference to his girl friends; pedagogues and 
preachers vociferate against the flapper’s bold- 
ness. “What is the world coming to?” sigh 
uncles and aunts, implying that the future is 
dark indeed. 

The disapproving chorus does not call par- 
ents to task for their laziness and passivity, 
nor does it seem to realize that when we com- 
plain so bitterly about the younger generation 
it has a perfect right to turn to us and say, 
“Well, what of it? Whose fault is it?” 

I think we older people should try to under- 
stand our children instead of merely criticizing 
them. But in order to understand, and if 
possible to give advice, we must first of all see 
things as they really are. 


Standards of Modesty 


T cannot be denied that standards of 

modesty, as we were taught to understand 
them, have fared rather badly during the past 
few years. I know that in France, at least— 
and presumably in other countries—very little 
is left of that delightful, subtle, evanescent 
gaucherie which was one of the charms of 
youth, and which seemed to envelop our girls 
like the downiness of fruit, or the dust of a 
butterfly’s wings. Young men and women are 
now quite sure of themselves, and not afraid 
of meeting on any ¢errain: boys are less respect- 
ful, girls much less reserved than in former 
times. In fact there is a nonchalance and a 
lack of formality in relations between young 
people to-day that strikes older people as a 
lack of good breeding. 

But how could things be otherwise? We 
must not forget that the war brought unheara 
of changes into the education of the young. 
It brought liberty and responsibilities to those 
who would otherwise have been sheltered and 
guided by parentsand teachers. The generation 
that “lived” the war deserved the liberty it ac- 
quired, because its freedom was balanced by 
anxiety and duty, but this liberty was in- 
herited by the generation that did not “live” 
the war, by boys and girls who are now from 
eighteen to twenty. and who, having had no 


[ier horror which older people express 


By MARCEL PREVOST 


responsibilities, did not deserve the freedom 
acquired by the others. This is the principal 
reason for the unruliness of youth to-day. It 
is unbalanced because the war and its after- 
math has set it loose without having obliged it 
to shoulder responsibilities. 

It is true that in France this freedom came 
more unexpectedly than, for example, in the 
United States. In France, before the war, 
young people were brought up far too rigor- 
ously—I do not hesitate to say, stupidly. In 
America, on the other hand, traditions and 
customs have always allowed a certain liberty 
to the young. And yet I am sure that in 
America, as in France, there has been a break- 
ing down of barriers since the war. 

In conversation, for instance, older people 
no longer make any effort to hide the realities 
of life from young people. All the more sordid 
details of life—divorce, surgical operations, 
scandals and mental aberrations—are dis- 
cussed with absolute frankness before them. 
Books and plays expose more and more cyni- 
cally, not only the weaknesses of the humar 
soul but the passions of the flesh, and even ii 
young girls do not read pernicious books or go 
to see lurid plays, certain ideas are nevertheless 
brought home to them through glaring posters 
of plays and questionable titles of books. 
And, finally, the absence of conventionality in 
social intercourse, and modern dances which 
are nothing but rythmic walks executed in 
another person’s arms, bring young people to- 
gether in a physical contact of which the older 
generation would never have dreamt. 

All this has naturally done away with old- 
fashioned notions of modesty, but has it in- 
jured virtue? I doubt it. 

In the first place, because it must be ad- 
mitted that with all their audacity young peo- 
ple have one great quality, at present, and 
that is frankness. In the second place, even 
if the younger generation’s manners are very 
much worse than the older generation’s, their 
morals are not necessarily less rigid. Because 
there is a great difference between modesty 
and morality, or between modesty and virtue. 

Because youth to-day reads and discusses 
books on all subjects, because-the young girl 
bathes in tights and afterwards converses with- 
out embarrassment on the beach with men 
and boys, because she dances without a corset 
while her partner’s arms lie tight around her, 


she is not necessarily a bit less virtuous than 
her mother was in her prim girlhood. The rea- 
son is that the things which would have 
affected her mother leave the modern girl 
absolutely cold. She is used to them. The 
same is true of boys. Older men in looking at 
a roomful of young people dancing burst out 
“How extraordinary” without realizing that 
familiarity with the other sex has dulled the 
real excitement. 

Imagination runs less wild when it is con- 
stantly checked up by reality, or rather, it has 
no opportunity to run away at all. Physical 
emotion is deadened by close and frequent 
association, and the immodest clothes, the 
immodest attitudes which shock older people, 
do not affect young people in the slightest, be- 
cause they are used to them, have, so to speak 
been brought up on them. 

The impalpable bloom may have been 
rubbed off the modern girl, but she knows how 
to protect herself just as well as her older 
sister does—if not better. And, in this connec- 
tion, it should not be forgotten that in judging 
people’s morality a sharp distinction should be 
made between “modesty” and “morality”. 


Axioms of Virtue 


66 MORALITY” means the living up to the 
essential laws of virtue. ‘ Modesty” 
is the shrinking from anything that might 
tend to attack the laws of virtue. Virtue is 
the vital kernel, modesty a more or less attrac- 
tive but unessential outer shell. The fact that 
modesty and virtue are not synonymous may 
be found in the rigidity of the code of virtue 
as compared with the flexibility in the stand- 
ards of modesty. The standards of modesty 
vary according to time, nationality and lati- 
tude. In the East a woman covers her head 
and uncovers her body. In Europe she bares 
her head and hides her bosom. This is because 
the conception of modesty differs according to 
ideas and traditions, fashions and whims. 

But the standard of virtue is the same every- 
where, and has remained the same from time 
immemorial, because on it depend the purity 
of lineage, the integrity of family estates. 
Every human being seeks eternity in his off- 
spring, and wants to hand on what he has 
gathered, to his own flesh and blood. Now, 
although maternity is a fact, paternity is 
merely an act of faith. It cannot be proved. 
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It is intrinsically dependent on woman’s virtue. 

Because woman’s virtue is the only thing 
that can never be replaced, and the only thing 
that a man can lose while his wife remains at 
his side and the only thing he cannot guard by 
force, society, from time immemorial, has im- 
pressed on women that virtue is the sine qua 
non of feminine charm. And virtue, in this 
sense, is a very rudimentary matter, that may 
be condensed into two simple axioms; that a 
girl must be pure at the time of her marriage, 
and that a woman must remain true to her 
husband. 

This is what virtue and morality—as far as 
women are concerned—really mean. But in 
order to reinforce virtue, to make it less open 
to attack, society has, through traditions, tried 
to envelop it with modesty, a sentiment which, 
by giving warning of advances that threaten 
virtue, acts as advance sentinel or guard. 
Modesty has been cultivated artificially through 
education, until gradually we had come to 
consider it as synonymous with morality. 

But when, as in these last years, conditions 
becamesuch that through booksand social inter- 
course, girls learned to know about the other 
sex, and had to do with them on terms of 
more or less familiarity, it was evident that 
artificial barriers of modesty had to fall. They 
did fall, but in falling they did not necessarily 
carry away anything essential, i.e., virtue. A 
girl is not a bit more virtuous or unvirtuous be- 
cause she is modest. A girl’s manner may be 
brazen but her morals unimpeachable. Because 
fashions have changed as to the standards of 
modesty we must not imagine that the young 
generation is less “moral” than its parents. 
On the contrary, the absence of artificial bar- 
riers of modesty may in some cases serve to 
increase morality, since virtue deprived of the 
protection of conventionality, is obliged to 
defend itself more vigorously. 

And if we older people think that the flapper 
of to-day has not the charm her mother had, 
and deplore the lad’s lack of good manners, we 
cannot help admiring the sincerity and loyalty 
of the young generation. And besides, young 
people of to-day are sure of themselves. They 
fall in love and marry and tackle life bravely. 
So there is no ground for pessimism. 


Choosing Haphazardly 


T the same time, as a man who has always 

been interested in studying the evolution 
of younger generations, I should like to adda 
few general remarks. 

I think it an excellent thing that modern 
educational methods develop the child’s will- 
power, instead of crushing it. I think it is 
very fine for High School pupils to know some- 
thing about the value of money and not, like 
Marie Antoinette, suggest that people eat cake 
when they cannot buy bread. It is very admir- 
able for young people to be familiar with each 
other’s faults and good qualities before being 
married, and it is an excellent theory that 
manners, conversations and clothes should 
no longer envelop woman with a sort of arbi- 
trary mysticism. 

But, on the other hand, isn’t the younger 
generation allowed to choose its own path a 
little too haphazardly? Is not something lack- 
ing in its education? 

I think so. And I will try to explain where I 
believe the error lies. 

If you try to analyze the things which most 
offend you in the attitude of young people 
to-day, you will almost always find that they 
are the expression of the mistaken idea that 
life from the age of ten, let us say, till the age 
of twenty, is a goal in itself. 


I insist that this conception of things is 
totally wrong. The object of life during the 
period of adolescence is to prepare for life 
after this period. It must be remembered that 
the average person’s life is much longer and 
richer after twenty than before. 





_ Three Poems by Zoé Akins 


I Shall Forget 


O! i shall forget you, 

In the vivid spring, 
When again the jonquils bloom 
And returning thrushes sing! 


I shall not remember 

Ecstasy or hate, 

When I watch the wind a-stir 
In the birch-trees delicate. 





| Oh, I shall forget you— 

| Exquisite and dear— 

| When the rains shall wash the dead, 
Clinging old things from the year! 


The Closed House 


HE house beside the lake is newly old, 
And very beautiful and very sad; 

One thinks of some deserted bride who had 

A lover whimsical and quickly cold, 

Who gave magnificently: of his gold... 

And went away ... Stately, but never glad, 

It waits ... and weaves a spell that might 

make mad 
Those who have mourned a dream they could 


not hold. 


The circling poplars darken with the close 

Of the spring day; paler than silver rain 

The lake and sky die out; a chill wind blows; 
The colors of the roses blur and wane; 

The terraces and paths are lost; night flows 
Over the beautiful closed house again. 


Winter’s Night 


OOR soul! My own poor soul! I look, to- 
night 
Upon you searchingly ; long, long ago 
You would have loved this mist of falling snow 
Caught in the street-lamps’ chill aerial light; 
You would have shuddered at that beggar’s 
plight; 
How keen you would have been to sense the 
flow 
Of life about you, and how quick to go— 
Dreaming—beyond it all, in sudden flight! 


Such words of love as those tonight you heard, 

You would have heard at least with tenderness; 

Has tenderness, alas, gone with the dreams? 

Poor soul! Poor iron weight that once was bird! 

Poor bird whose singing ceased,—whose songs 
are less 

Now than the water’s moan in frozen streams! 











It is right to take the child’s will into 
account. But just as you train his muscles in 
order to produce a strong man, so you should 
train his will to be a useful instrument for his 
maturity. A child is not trained, physically, 
to become a circus prodigy. Then why allow 
his will to be developed like a grown man’s? 
No one would think of submitting a child and 
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an adult to the same tests of physical endyr. 
ance. 

In the same way it is right that young people 
should be taught to be independent and self. 
reliant. But do not fail to impress on them the 
fact that their judgment is not infallible 
that it is bound to be immature, since knowl. 
edge and ability can only come as the result of 
long training. 

And as for manners and morals, young men 
and women, boys and girls, should be taught 
to understand this great truth: that standards 
cannot be the same for young and old. 

The adolescent’s freedom and personality 
should not be an imitation of the adult’s, but 
preparation for adult freedom and _ person. 
ality. 

If youth is regarded as a period of preparation 
the liberty extended to young people to-day 
can only prove beneficial. But if childhood and 
adolescence are regarded as final periods in a 
human being’s life, if, in other words, youth is 
regarded as a period that must be lived for its 
own sake, regardless of ensuing maturity, 
modern tendencies cannot help producing 
chaos and eventually lowering the standards 
of culture and civilization. 

For no revolutions, no cataclysms can change 
the fact that youth is not all of life but merely 
the vestibule of life. During youth we prepare 
for life. It is the duty of parents to make this 
preparation into a solid foundation and the 
parents who abdicate, out of laziness or in- 
difference, and allow the young to grow up 
and unfold according to their own sweet will, 
not only shirk their duty but are “wicked ser- 
vants”’, as the Bible says. 

As for boys and girls to-day, I would like to 
say to them: “You are very different from the 
young people of my time; much more prac- 
tical and much more in touch with reality. 
But in the name of reason, in the name of 
reality, I say to you, remain, as long as you 
can, real boys and girls, young men and 
women, and do not try to become men-in- 
anticipation and pseudo-women. I assure you 
that youth is worth living as youth, that is to 
say as a period of affectionate subordination 
and training under the guidance of parents 
and teachers. The life of a grown-up person 
is quite long enough to give you full taste of 
all the curiosities and disillusionments in store 
for us. If you try to live too soon you are apt 
to get a wrong start. Remember that youth 
unwisely spent is enough to wreck a man’s 
whole life. 

“Tf spring comes too early and opens buds 
and flowers before the warm weather has come 
to stay, a frost almost always descends to 
blight every sprouting twig. And in June, 
instead of trees covered with leaves and blos- 
soms, we see only barren stalks, seared by 
winter. Remember, you who are young, that 
there is an element of formation, development 
and achievement which neither fashion nor 
will-power can change. That element is. the 
eternal master of our progress. It is TIME.” 


Summary 


5 ip sum up: We are often taken aback by 
the younger generation because they are 
different from ourselves. They are different 
from what we were, at the same age, because 
everywhere youth is convalescent after the 
war and its aftermath. But the convalescence 
is that of a vigorous patient, or as it might be 
more correctly stated, of a growing patient. 
Inevitably there will be losses but if proper 
precautions are taken I feel convinced the 
younger generation will weather all crises and 
grow into a fine maturity. 
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Laura is lunching alone today. Her 
problem is purely economic. She has 
just fifteen cents left and the weekly 
envelope is not due until four P. M. 
Willie, who promised to call her up about 
eleven, did not come through and the 
poor child’s mind is now the, scene of a 
rather bitter argument as to the relative 
merits of a sandwich and a soda, with 
slight odds on the latter 


What are Little Girls Minds Made Of? 
Why Can’t They Make Them Upas Easily as Their Faces? 





Errand girls are not more immune from curiosity than other members of 
their sex and what Grace and Cora want to know is whether Florence’s 
superb neckpiece is hers or is merely loaned by her boss for its noon-hour 
publicity value. However, trust little Flossie. The only secret a woman 








Mabel is just now going through that 
excruciatingly painful thrill of waiting 
on a street corner for her first, honest- 
to-goodness, rendez-vous. Hence the 
conspirator make-up which she lay 
awake all night planning. Of course, 
everyone she ever knew seems to have 
passed her except the incomparable He 
and poor Mab is wondering if her dis- 
guise has been too perfect 





a, 
at a I 


An acrid three-cornered debate is going on between 
Helen, Ruth and Isabelle, the subject being home- 
ward transportation. Tram, tube, ’bus or taxi, which 
shall it be? In the meantime six lovely eyes are 
alertly watching for the possible appearance of the 
Beautiful Broker who happened along about a week 
ago and delivered them all at their domiciles in his 
lovely limousine 





can keep is one about herself 





Margery wants a holiday next 

Wednesday for very special rea- 

sons which we will not pry into. 

How to get it, without also getting 
the gate, is her problem 


A Gallery of Shopgirls by STO 





One look at Miriam has convinced Katherine that 
she must immediately change her make-up. Ever 
since Christmas she has been calculating her make-up 
on a basis of having the sun go down at 5 o’clock. 
Now that it is still light at 6:15 she has realized that 
she presents a very bad appearance on the way home 
from the office. Day-light saving time will presently 
complicate the matter even further 
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BRUGUIERE 


Joseph Schildkraut, as the Young Peer Gynt 


i ; 7 eld 
Mr. Schildkraut, in the Theatre Guild’s Production. is the First American to Play the Role Since Richard Mansfi 
r. Schi , 
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Juliet Has Her Fling 


Jane Cowl Manages To Be Ardent Without Being Mournful 


about actresses, but no doubt he had the 

usual troubles with actors, and there must 
have come into his mind some malignancy of 
feeling toward the whole profession. ‘‘There,” 
we can imagine him saying, as he finished his 
portrait of Juliet, “I guess that will hold ’em for 
a while.” 

And Juliet has remained through the cen- 
turies a role to allure the actress and to dis- 
comfit her. Ophelia was first mad and then 
dead, and could accordingly have no great 
objection to burial, but the earth has closed 
over the head of many a Juliet still alive and 
protesting. The part is a very grave-yard of 
reputations. It has served as a sort of trial 
by combat, and again and again audiences 
have brought in verdicts of guilty without 
leaving their seats. 

It was, then, the boldest of ventures for 
Jane Cowl to try her luck. Sooner or later, of 
course, the test would have been forced upon 
her. But she was still years below the age at 
which the admirers of an actress begin to ask 
insistently, ‘Why doesn’t she play Juliet?” 
Miss Cowl was making a good living and had 
success and a large following. The foray into 
Shakespeare was entirely her own idea. She 
had played superbly in Lilac Time, and Smil- 
in Through and Within The Law, but not one 
of these in any way suggested that Juliet 
should be the next step. 

In other words Jane Cowl was not a Shakes- 
pearian actress. We believe there is a theory 
that Shakespeare should only be approached 
mournfully and with great labor. Candidates 
for the cast are proposed at birth. But once 
admitted there are no resignations and only 
death. Your true Shakespearian actor de- 
velops a manner which sets him apart from 
other men. He learns a blank verse laugh and 
he walks in couplets. When one such comes 
upon the stage he hopes to wring from each 
astonished spectator the admiring comment, 
“This certainly isn’t life; it doesn’t even seem 
like the theater—it must be Shakespeare.” 


G tiost actresses didn’t have to worry 


Sacred Business 


: se highest tribute we can pay to Jane 
Cowl is that she has managed to play 
Juliet beautifully and vividly and still remain 
entirely free from any suspicion of being a 
Shakespearian actress. Naturally, there must 
have been old actresses present at the rehear- 
sals. They come out from behind the scenery 
and between the cracks of the floor whenever a 
newcomer attemps Shakespeare. First they 
shake their heads and then they say that it 
never has been done that way before. Much is 
sacred even beyond the text. There are bits 
of business (sometimes not over forty or fifty 
years old) which have come to be regarded by 
the old player as things introduced, sanctioned 
and commanded by Shakespeare himself. 
There cannot possibly be any first night so 
terrifying for the young actress as an opening 
in Romeo and Juliet. The usual possibility of 
failure is accentuated by the fact that there is 
no chance for anybody to say, in the event of 
Catastrophe, that, after all, the actress ought 
Not to be blamed so much as the play. And 
in a score of grave-yards, theatrical spirits rest 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





MURAY 


RUDOLF SCHILDKRAUT 


Rudolf Schildkraut, the father of Joseph (to be 
seen on the page opposite) though rather less well 
known than his son to the ordinary theater-going 
public, is actually a much better actor. Mr. Schild- 
kraut is now appearing for the first time in Eng- 
lish in Scholom Asch’s fine naturalistic play, ‘“The 
God of Vengeance’’—a play which he had already 
made famous in Yiddish. He has been for years 
the chief artist of the Yiddish Art Theater. 


sulkily and uneasily upon one elbow ready to 
turn sharply at the slightest provocation. 

Miss Cowl has laid these ghosts, although she 
seems to have come to Juliet with the intention 
of making it a performance instead of a re- 
search expedition. She was not afraid and she 
was not mournful. Indeed she gave no hint at 
the beginning of being constantly conscious of 
how the play turned out. This seems to us the 
factor most common in the ruination of Juliets. 
They give themselves to love rather gingerly 
in the balcony scene because they are far too 
aware of the fact that these vows of eternal 
devotion will turn academic in an act. Jane 
Cowl did nothing to spoil the fun of Juliet. 
She was moonstruck and mindful of the mo- 
ment. For us she made the wooing far more 
important than the dying. It should be so. 
In spite of a fundamental doubt as to the pos- 
sibility of love at first sight we were willing to 
make an exception for Juliet; and in regard to 
Romeo for that matter. 


Romeo in the Movies 


bj tragedy we never have believed. 
Shakespeare had to leap into the plot up 
to his armpits to make things turn out so 
badly. We have never understood just why 
Juliet failed to hit upon the comparatively 
simple notion of accompanying Romeo into 
banishment. Maybe there was a law against 
it, but Shakespeare fails to mention it. In fact 
when the play was made into a picture, by the 
aid of a master of continuity, the audience 
expected just such behavior upon the part of 
the hero and the heroine. Being unaware of 
the tradition, the motion picture spectators 
expected the agreeable young couple to behave 


after the manner of rational human beings. 
The scenarist endowed Romeo with two horses 
when he came to Juliet to quibble over larks 
and nightingales. At the sight of the two 
steeds the audience broke into rapturous ap- 
plause. They expected an elopement. 

But Miss Cowl did much which was excellent 
in addition to making love. She sounded the 
terror of the potion scene convincingly. She 
had throughout the quick, impulsive, easy 
grace of a young girl. And we were likewise 
moved and quickened by the Romeo of Rollo 
Peters. The production we found a little cum- 
bersome. The waits between the scenes were 
too long. But on the whole Shakespeare is 
captious if he complains. New York has 
treated him quite decently this season. We 
think that enough has been done for one 
season. Now we should like to hear a little 
Shaw. 

The Pinero Manner 

THEL BARRYMORE turned from 

Shakespeare to something a little more old 
fashioned for her third bill of the season. Su- 
tro’s The Laughing Lady is distinctly in the 
early Pineroian manner. It has wit, movement, 
interest and almost everything but sound 
good sense. If it were not for the fact that the 
comedy never seems anything but a play it 
might well be a public menace. The doctrine of 
the obligation of self-sacrifice has never been 
carried to greater lengths. In the hands of 
Sutro the thing has become a game in which 
a player would no more think of departing 
from the rules than would a gentleman sports- 
man playing for an amateur golf champion- 
ship. Again and again some character or 
other is terrified out of reasonable conduct 
merely because of the passing hint that one 
doesn’t do such things. Nobody pauses to hurl 
a devastating “Why?” 

The theme is love and marriage but is mostly 
about marriage. According to the notion of 
Mr. Sutro, this is the more important factor of 
the two. At the end we find every character 
giving nine long “ ’rahs” and crying with 
spent breath, “‘I’d die for dear old marriage.” 
We expected better things from Lady Mar- |. 
jorie. She went to the length of retaining her 
feelings of obligation and fidelity in spite of 
divorce. Sir Hector, who was a fearful idiot, 
divorced her. But the dear boy was always 
somewhat impulsive. He.didn’t mean a thing 
by his action. Indeed he resented the pitiless 
cross examination of his lawyer almost as 
much as Lady Marjorie did. She was so in- 
censed at the barrister that she decided to 
make him fall in love with her. Having done 
so she found herself in the trap. Thereupon, 
the wife of the lawyer, Mrs. Farr by name, 
asked Lady Marjorie to stop just short of 
ruining Mr. Farr’s career. When he came to 
call, intent upon love making, Lady Marjorie 
was incautious enough to use the word ‘“mis- 
tress”. This had such a horrid sound that both 
infatuated persons retreated at top speed. 
Lady Marjorie, in particular, ran all the way 
back to Sir Hector. He was such a bore that 
she felt that life with him must surely be respec- 
table. 

The trouble with the play lies beyond any 

(Continued on page 120) 
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“Say Shibboleth” 


VANITY FAIR 


A Dialogue Between a Sentimental Citizen and an Advertising Expert 


about the world. 
THE ADVERTISING Expert. Oh, yes? 

S.C. Yes. It is all wrong. 

A. E. Are you proposing that we discuss the 
condition of the world, diagnose its malady, 
and prescribe for it a diet and a salutary pro- 
gram of exercise? 

S. C. It was my hope that we might do so. 

A. E. May I suggest that it is nearly mid- 
night, and that with a subject of such generous 
proportions, we shall possibly not be able to 
conclude before dawn. Can you not propose 
for our consideration a matter dimensionally 
somewhat more modest?—with which we 
could nicely finish by, say, twenty minutes 
after one? I make it a point to be in bed by 
two o’clock, however distressing the state in 
which I leave the cosmos. 

S. C. Well, I am worried about America. 


ik: SENTIMENTAL CITIZEN. I am worried 


A. E. Oh, yes? 
S.C. Yes. It has no culture. 
A. E. Ah. 


S. C. But my greatest anxiety centers about 
the fact that it is impossible to make the 
American public think for itself. 

A. E. Let us consider that. 

S.C. I am delighted. 


E. On what foundation do you base your 
e argument, that it is impossible to make 
the American public think for itself? 

S. C. Simply, on this: that it has never, in 
any circumstances however stimulating to the 
independent action of the brain, been known 
to think for itself. 

A. E. Quite so. But your argument is, I 
believe, that it is impossible to make it do so. 
Am I wrong? 

S.C. No. You are right. 

A. E. The question then arises: has any- 
body ever tried to make the American public 
think for itself? 

S.C. That I cannot say. Possibly not. 
Certainly it is not to the advantage of all that 
the American public should be made to think. 

A. E. Precisely. But that is to-morrow 
night’s consideration. I hold that not only 
has no one ever tried to make the American 
public think for itself, but that, should one so 
try, the desired result could easily be obtained. 

S.C. How, for God’s sake? 

A. E. By advertising. 

S. C. That is a novel idea. 

A. E. None the less obvious. This is the 
age of advertising. It is impossible to launch 
upon a market controlled by advertising, any 
new and untested commodity without adver- 
tising it. Independent thought, to the Ameri- 
can public, is by way of being a new and un- 
tested commodity. 

S.C. Perhaps it would be as well to say 
“Any Public”. I find that at the constant 
repetition of the phrase “American Public”, 
in this somewhat ungracious connection, my 
gorge rises, and my tormented but very real 
affection for my country impels me to concede 
that within mo borders have I come upon a 
population so concentratedly thinking for it- 
self that the phenomenon was apparent to the 
naked eye. 

A. E. It was your own phrase. However, 


By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


we will say merely “The Public’, but for pur- 
poses of simplification consider only that sec- 
tion of it which inhabits the United States. 

S. C. Iam content. 

A. E. It isa fact well-known to the dealer in 
advertising that man does not live by reason; 
he lives by catch phrases. In a situation not 
covered by some catch phrase, he is helpless. 
But life is very simple nowadays, at least, 
those roads of life which are all most people 
know. Man does not travel, for the most part, 
except by train. The train does not stop ex- 
cept at stations. There is no more chopping 
of trails through forests, fitting of logs together 
to keep the wolves out. And if a man’s external 
life is rendered simple and easy for him, even 
more completely is his inner life simplified. 
His mind is a furnished flat. 

The result is that, to the average man, life 
in its broader sense is still a foreign country. 
He travels about it, holding in his hand an 
open text-book of Useful Phrases. He can 
board a train, buy a luncheon, take a girl to 
the theater. But beyond that he is at a loss. 
If he talk at all, in the train he discusses the 
time-table; at luncheon, the food. At the 
theater he does not know what the actors are 
saying; now and then he catches from the 
stage the word “train”, or “luncheon” or 
“girl”; and he rouses, and listens for awhile. 
He has been taught to say “shibboleth”; but 
try him with “sham”, with ‘“shackles”—he 
cannot pronounce them. 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST—he 
knows what that means. It means that a ship 
is sinking, and that he is to stand back while 
the women and children get into the lifeboats. 
Does it mean anything else? No. Obviously, 
what it does not mean, is that he is not to 
trample women and children underfoot while 
getting into the subway. 

S. C. You have taught your dog not to eat 
the postman, but along comes the telegraph- 
messenger, and your dog chews him up. 


A E. Precisely. But there is another rea- 
e son. The matter of getting on and off the 
subway is a matter of daily life. And for daily 
life another catch-phrase is provided—SUR- 
VIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 

Now the only way to get the public to think 
is to tell it what to think. The public does 
scrupulously as it is told to do. For years now 
it has watched its step, counted its change 
before leaving, and kept the world safe for 
democracy. If it had been instructed to count 
its steps, leave its change, and keep its watch 
safe for democracy, it would have carried out 
that program instead. The trouble with the 
slogans by which the public’s life is governed, 
is not so much that they are in themselves un- 
sound, as that they do not go far enough. 
SAFETY FIRST: very good. But what 
second? There is no answer in the book. And 
having made himself safe, man is at a loss 
again. FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR. Of 
course; it has won every war. Whether it was 
important to win the war one did not consider. 
One simply left off eating sugar. DO IT NOW! 
—well, but what? The phrase is not supplied. 
Obviously, it is more important that something 
be done at once than that theright thing bedone. 


There is nothing in any of these phrases de- 
signed to appeal to man as a reasonable being, 
There is none of them that could not be under. 
stood by any donkey in the street, if he could 
only read them. SAFETY FIRST—of course, 
WATCH YOUR STEP—naturally. Ac. 
CEPT NO SUBSTITUTES— i.e. don’t take 
any worsted carrots. 

As for the phrase SAFE FOR DEMOC. 
RACY, it has had the public fooled for some 
time. It is like the slogan of our Pilgrim Fath. 
ers: FREEDOM TO WORSHIP GOD—that 
fine freedom of theirs which has bound and 
enslaved their children to this day. As if there 
could be such a thing as freedom to! Freedom 
must always be from. A man’s freedom is 
limited no less by a goal of his own projecting 
than by that projected for him by his father 
or his neighbor. He is even more limited. For 
from his own self-imposed destiny he does not 
even struggle to be free. SAFE FOR DEMOC- 
RACY must always, ultimately, read: SAFE 
—EXCEPT FOR DEMOCRACY. 


_ there has been nothing in any of these 
phrases which would goad a man to think 
for himself. And that man must be goaded into 
thought is not to be wondered at. Thought, 
even in small doses, is a most unpalatable 
medicine. Moreover, it pains the head, and 
interferes with the action of the heart; and it 
makes you much worse before you are any 
better. 

But if you tell a man to think, and tell him 
often enough, and tell him in large enough 
letters, he will think. I do not know why this 
is so, but I know that it is so. 

Now I have in mind several phrases, which, 
printed in large type and posted for the period 
of a month on the bill-boards of our public 
thoroughfares and in the subway, and flashed 
on the screens at cinemas, will, at the end of 
that time, I promise you, have started the 
ball of independent thought a-rolling. And 
when ’tis once started, there’s no stopping it. 

These phrases are as follows: 


USE YOUR OWN HEAD: ACCEPT NO 
SUBSTITUTES 

BEFORE LEAVING THIS CLUB MAKE 

SURE YOU HAVE YOUR OWN HEAD 
THINK IT OVER 

YES—BUT WHAT DO YOU THINK 

ABOUT IT? 
IF A FLEA HAD A GREAT BIG BRAIN 
YOU BET HE’D USE IT 

DON’T LIVE BY EAR: INSIST ON SEE- 

ING THE SCORE 


ready to begin the campaign at once. 
It will take money. 

Of course. 

Have you any? 

No. Have you? 

No. 

A. E. We must go to a man who has, and 
get him interested in making the public think 
for itself. 

S. C. It will be impossible to find a man 
with money, who will be interested in having 
the public think for itself. 

A. E. I’m afraid you are right. 
must be going; it’s after one. 


Iam 
5; 
A. E. 
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MY LADY SLEEPS 


At last the damask coverlid conceals the 

ambiguous beating of the Dowager’s ancient 

heart; her relaxed and unguarded visage 

seems less human than the simian mask of the 

little black dog by her side. As for her dreams, 

let none but hardened and courageous scien- 
tists inquire into their complexities 











ASK ME NO MORE (Above) 


The justly-infamous Baths of Caracalla could 
never, in their palmiest and oiliest days, have 
suggested an atmosphere of more sinister 
mystery than surrounds the morning ablutions 
of our Dowager, here mercifully veiled from 
our gaze by a rococo screen elegantly enriched 
with the lascivious bergeries of Olympus 


LOVE AMONG THE KUINS (Left) 


And indeed the Dowager herself is not unlike a 
Roman Emperor a la fin du decadence whose 
constitution has miraculously withstood 
years of incredible abuses; her own belief that 
she is a re-incarnation of Ninon de 1’Enclos 
aids the mirror in a duplicity doubtless 
learned at the gilded court wherein it first 
reflected beauty 


THE GOLDEN POMP (Below) 


Men-milliners, millionaire-monstrosities and 
the military in mufti meet to create an impres- 
sion of pomp and circumstance around the 
Dowager’s triumphal Rolls-Royce during the 
afternoon shopping hour; only Ivan, the 
Russian wolf-hound, and Giovanni, the noble 
Italian chauffeur, manage to preserve . -ti- 
tudes of aristocratic contempt 


4t 








Intimate Moments in the Life of a Woman of Fashion 
Wherein We are Privileged to Peep Behind the Mask of a Personage — Maliciously Sketched by ALAN ODLE 
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The Truth About the Cherry Orchard: By Charles Martin 


In Tchekov’s great comedy “The Cherry Orchard’’, which the Moscow 
Art Theatre has just presented so beautifully—though we are con- 
tinually hearing about the orchard, we are never actually allowed more 
than a glimpse of it. In this picture M. Martin has tried to show us 


what the orchard was actually like and why the Andreivitch family 
had become so tenderly attached to it. Anya and the student Trofi- 
mov are here seen picking cherries and babbling about life, death and 
decay, in the mercurial Russian manner, on an idyllic day in May 
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you will stop and take a drink 
Where I did, late one afternoon 
In April, you may see turn pink 
A patch of snow, which very soon 
Yellows to green: it seems quite near; 
But is, in fact, up Norcia way 
Or further: the effect’s more queer 
Than beautiful: and if you say 
To the padrone, Gian Mannino, 
“What peak is that which looks so odd?” 
He'll answer, “Monte Sibillino— 
But they’ve bunged up the hole, thank God.” 


Herr Hans Van Branbourg, 1310 

To 1352 or so,— 

(A period, it seems, when men 

Not unlike us were apt to go 

Five hundred miles to get a thrill 

They might have had for sitting still),— 
Branbourg, I say, having done the lakes 
And all the sights of La Toscana 

(A jaunt which now a fortnight takes, — 
Less then, because one skipped Verona, 
“The Tomb” not having found its owner*), 
Came southward by the Val Chiana, 
Heard of the Sybil, wouldn’t wait,—no 
Not a moment, at Spoleto, 

But set off straightway for the cave. 

The natives told him he was brave,— 
Thinking him mad: had not a monk, 

Il don Antonio Fumato, 

There lost his wits, and, in a funk, 

Five bold young bucks from near Fossato, 
Who made the same attempt before, 

At what they heard and what they saw, 
(Or was that later?) quaked like jelly, 
Shaming the sires of Gabrielle? 


They had seen things to make saints curse, — 
A gate that kept on clipping, clipping, 

(Much like a storm-door only worse,) 

And bound to give you such a nipping 

As nips the persons, now and then, 

Of thoughtless, shunting, railway-men. 
They had felt strange and ghastly winds, 
They had heard strange and sudden noises, 
And what in Italy one finds 

More rarely, gentle, whispering voices: 
Twas woman’s doing—never doubt it— 


*In my opinion it is time 
To legalize the cocln.ey rhyme, 





A female influence ruled the air; 

And what the coarser said about it 

Was, that although when you got there 
The place might seem an honest hovel, 
Inside, they guessed, you’d find a brothel. 


Indeed it was a dangerous place. 

But Germans are a stubborn race, 

Not to say obstinate, to boot 

Are fond of ladies: Herr Van Bran 
Swore that if anyone could do’t 

He, Hans Van Branbourg, was the man; 
Pushed on to Norcia, then climbed higher, 
And with him went a single squire, 
Called Pons—they say an Englishman, 

I hope he was, because I can— 

As you I think will soon agree— 
Pronounce him brave as brave can be, 
Yet sensible as Sancho Panza, 
Wherewith I neatly close the stanza. 


HE knight pushed on, the squire behind; 
They cared not tuppence for the wind, 
Nor for the strange and sudden noises, 
Nor the discreetly whispering voices, 
Nor all those signs which long ago 
Did duty for a “numero”. 
They passed the gates of bronze. They came 
To gates of crystal. Here they tapped. 
A lady-porter asked their name; 
Whereat the leader boldly rapped 
Out that which you’ve already heard, viz:— 
“Herr Hans Van Branbourg, at your service.” 
The doors flew wide, and to their eyes 
Revealed the Sibyl’s paradise. 


What saw they? Antoine de la Sale, 
Who wrote Les quinze joies and all 
Les cents nouvelles nouvelles as well, 
What I could not invent can tell; 
Seeing he came in 1420 

To hold an inquest on the spot, 

And information got in plenty; 
Indeed he clambered to the grot, 
But only peeped inside the cavern. 
Later, however, at the tavern 

He learnt the truth of what befell 
Van Branbourg in the Sibyl’s hell. 


They saw a crowd of pretty girls— 
These were the Sibyl’s seneschals— 
Who bade them change their dirty linen 
And rigged them out “from the beginning” 
(The text has ab initio); 

Up strike the fiddles: off they go 
Through pretty rooms and splendid halls 
And gardens framed in sheltering walls, 
The which were gay with flowers as well 
As comely dames et demoiselles, 
Accompanied by knights and squires 

In divers fashionable attires, 

Much as our Longchamps beauties go 
Surrounded by their gigolos. 


Gaping they go; until they see 

La reine Sibylle, who from her throne 

Welcomed the strangers graciously, 

Observing she’d already known 

Men of their race, which (vide Tacite) 

Was honest, brave, but inficite,* 

And only that for want of practice 

In social arts and crafts. The fact is 

She much admired the Teuton physique, 

(I know some ladies can’t abide it), 

So murmured, “You’re my guests for 
this week: 

Later you'll tell me, when you’ve tried it, 

If you’ll become my pensionnaires. 

I'll only add that we are here 

Until the crack of doom.” ‘“‘And then?” 

Queried our cautious gentlemen. 





66" \HEN we shall see what we shall see,” 
Answered the lady airily, 

Fobbing them off with such old saws 

As rarely fail to elicit roars 

Of laughter from the House and Bar, 

—As “Wait and see” and “Chi lo sa”; 

Then, sweetly added, “If you please, 

Hear our conditions, which are these. 


Who stays 
Eight days 
May go away the next. 
On no pretext 
Who stays more 
May or durst 
Go before 
The thirty-first. 
Who yet stays more 
Must outstay 
By one day 
His fifteenth score. 
Then or never: 
For who stays 
Further days 
Stays for ever’ t 


“Further,” said she, “if you will be 
My guests, this Paradise of mine 


*Not facele? No, because in modern times 
We're prouder of our Latin than our rhymes. 


tPerhaps I ought to add a line 
To say the verse is sibylline; 
It is portentously ill writ; 
Scholars must make the best of it. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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GEORGE 
GERSHWIN 


Author of “Swanee”’ 

and “‘Do It Again’’, 

which made Irene 

Bordoni roll her eyes 

at the rate of two 

hundred revolutions 
per minute 


BENNY DAVIS 
(Below) 


One of the most in- 
defatigable of the 
“Mammy” ballad 
writers, author of 
“Don’t Leave Me 
Mammy” and “No- 
body’s Baby” 








muURAY 





IRVING 
BERLIN 
‘(Right) 

The Sultan of Jazz, 
without peer or 
heir. Like Rip 
Van Winkle he 
woke up one morn- 
ing and found him- 
self famous-—as a 
result of “ Alexan- 
der’s Ragtime 
Band”’. His more 
recent hits are 
“Everybody Step”’, 
and “Homesick” 


Our Popular 
Song Writers 


ARE you troubled with whistling 
messenger hoys? Do you suffer 
from humming stenographers? 
Here are the “Kings of Tin Pan 
Alley” who are responsible for 
your trouble. Each one has sold 
a million or more copies of his 
best song, thus lending justifica- 
tion to the maxim: “Let me 
write the songs of a nation, and 
I care not who makes the laws.” 








MURAY 


SIGMUND 
ROMBERG 
(Below Right) 


Leading composer 
for the Shuberts, 
whose greatest suc- 
cess is ‘Blossom 
Time”, in which 
he adapted Schu- 
bert’s (neither Lee 
nor Jake) melodies 
to the exigencies of 
the Jazz Age 








MAURICE GOLDBERG 
WALTER DONALDSON 
(Left) 
Another veteran Mammy and 
Dixie-monger, who wrote Al Jol- 
son’s famous vehicle ‘‘Mammy’”’. 
His ‘‘ Carolina in the Morning’’ is 
now being played enthusiastically 
every night in every cabaret— 
out-side of Carolina 


APEDA 





ZEZ CONFREY (Above) 
Magician of the jazz ivories. His 
“Kitten on the Keys” and “Stum 
bling’’ have worn out several hundred 

thousand pianos on Main Street 


CON CONRAD (Left) 


ERNEST BALL (Below Right) 
One of the master minds of the 
Irish sentimental ballad. Do.you 
remember ‘‘Mother Machree’’, 
“A Little Bit of Heaven Called 
Ireland’, ‘“‘Love Me and the 
World Is Mine”’, and ‘‘ The Best 
Little Mother That God Ever 
Made’’? Mr. Ball wrote them all 


His chefs d’ceuvres are ‘‘ Margy”’ and 
**Moonlight’’, but he has written a 
dozen minor hits 


VANITY FAR 


BUD DE syLya 


Champion lyricist of 
them all. His “Yoo. 
hoo”, “ April Show. 
ers”, and “Look for 
the Silver Lining” 
have all sold qa mil. 
lion copies or Over 


RICHARD 
WHITING 
(Below) 


If the couples who 
have danced to 
‘““Ain’t We Got 
Fun’’, and ‘The 
Japanese Sandman” 
were placed end on 
end, they would 
make a_ solid file 
from Seattle to Har. 
bin, Manchuria 


a “My 
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The Great American University 
A Discussion of the Claims and Methods of the Mail Order Colleges 


by the uneducated. It is considered to 

be, in essence, a mystic, an occult thing, 
not merely a more or less successful means of 
developing and training aptitudes. A genera- 
tion ago the man who had not had a formal 
education firmly believed and declared that 
“anyone who knows Latin and Greek can dig 
a better ditch than the man who doesn’t.” 
But his son studied Latin and Greek, and no 
magical transformation took place; so the 
belief in the witchcraft of the classics has 
practically disappeared. The next catchword 
was “a college education’’, but the practical 
man soon discovered that even this could not 
instil powers that the individual did not 
possess. But this failure of formal education, 
to give “secrets of life”, which, properly com- 
prehended, would enable the individual to 
realize all his desires, could not destroy the 
age-old belief that somewhere there was this 
mystic form of knowledge. 


Fir she anea is still held in high reverence 


Magic Power of Education 


: belief in the omnipotence, or magic 
power, of education is probably a survival 
from earlier periods of development, when the 
wise man was a magician, with power over life 
and death and the elements. In later times the 
priest, as the only educated man in the com- 
munity, was held in superstitious awe as pos- 
sessed of magic power; a belief that still holds 
among the peasantry of various nations. As a 
matter of fact, I have talked to intelligent, 
educated people who believed that the Jesuits 
have a “secret power”’. 

The appeal of such advertisements as ‘“‘The 
Five Foot Shelf of Books” is based purely on 
this elemental superstition that education has 
some power within itself to change an indi- 
vidual’s life. We have all read and laughed at 
The Secret of Fifteen Minutes a Day, and those 
who respond to such an advertisement must 
really believe that by ploughing through the 
books for fifteen minutes every evening some 
great change will take place in their personali- 
ties and their lives. It will be admitted that to 
read the Confessions of St. Augustine for a 
quarter of an hour is a curious preparation for 
a dinner party, and that a familiarity with Sir 
Thomas Browne can have little effect on a 
bookkeeper’s advancement in his business, but 
it is precisely such hopes as these that are 
held out to the purchasers, and precisely with 
_ expectations that the purchasers buy 

em. 

This age-old belief in the omnipotence of 
education is just now being capitalized on a 
large scale by the mail order “colleges”. In 
their lavish and amazing advertisements they 
Promise all things. Untold wealth, perfect 
health, love, honor, fame, cleverness, dynamic 
Personality, success, popularity—a mail order 
course is a modern Aladdin’s lamp. By mail 
all things are possible. 

I am speaking here, not of such courses as 

e International Correspondence School, 
which claim to give training in trades and pro- 
fessions. and undoubtedly do, within the limits 
of the correspondence method. I am concerned 
rather with that far larger and more prosper- 
ous group, which frankly promise magic 


By PATRICK KEARNEY 


secrets of life and initiation into secret powers. 
The first group appeals to people who have no 
opportunities for other formal education, the 
second to those who believe that there are 
occult forms of knowledge which, properly 
understood, will give them complete mastery 
of life. 

In this group are such systems as “The Mas- 
ter Key’, which “unlocks the secret chambers 
of success”, the ‘“Carnagey (sic) Institute”, 
which “immediately creates success, wealth 
and happiness”, the “Realization System’, 
which will give you “magnificent homes, fine 
jewels, vastly increased incomes, marvelous 
healing of disease”, and dozens more on the 
same order. The most pretentious of all these 
courses, enormously popular a few years ago, 
now seems to have disappeared completely 
from the advertising pages. This was “Pel- 
manism’”’, which created a furore in both Eng- 
land and America very similar to the one 
which Coué is now enjoying. 

There are no statistics available as to the 
number of students these courses have en- 
rolled; each one claims adherents in the hun- 
dred thousands, and as they are all prolific 
advertisers, and magazine space is high, there 
must be some truth in their claims. It is safe 
to say that in students they far outnumber the 
universities, and taken as a whole they are 
probably the most considerable purveyors of 
“education” in America. 

The prices of the courses range from “ what- 
ever it is worth to you’, up to seventy-five 
dollars. The pupils, if we can believe the testi- 
monials, come from all economic and social 
strata. Day laborers and ministers of the gos- 
pel, clerks and executives sing their praises. 
The schools all carry money-back guarantees, 
probably in order to avoid difficulties with the 
postal department. The claims of all the 
schools are similar; they vie with each other in 
the enthusiasm of their iridescent promises. 
The things they guarantee to do are literally 
unlimited. 


The Power of Thought 


R purposes of investigation I signed the 
coupons on a number of the really interest- 
ing advertisements, and I have received very 
nearly a bushel basket of literature. In some 
cases the complete course was sent on approval; 
in others, one or two lessons, and in a few, 
descriptive booklets and testimonials, suffi- 
ciently detailed, however, to give an excellent 
idea of the entire course. 

I find that the courses are all similar in 
manner and material; they claim to be based 
largely on science and psychology, they are 
made up of statements which, I should think, 
would tax the credulity of a mediaeval 
peasant. In presentation they range from 
illiteracy to idiocy, and in range of ideas they 
include, besides all the sciences thoroughly 
misinterpreted, every form of superstition that 
mankind has ever devised. 

The general tenor of the courses—the 
“secret”’ they convey—is the old myth of the 
power of thought. I suppose all schools of 
psychology agree that there is no such thing 
as the power of thought; it is at best a figure 
of speech, which taken literally becomes a 


silly superstition. We may say, to be sure, 
that the thought of St. Paul changed European 
civilization, but it is quite clear that if St. 
Paul had stayed at home thinking, nothing 
much would have happened. But the mail 
order courses make a more than literal applica- 
tion of the idea. Whatever you think, accord- 
ing to their lessons, will come true. A reitera- 
tion of this idea, backed up by examples, is 
the sum total of the knowledge sold by the 
mail-order schools. The opening sentences of 
one of the courses—‘“‘ The Power that Compels 
Success”—may serve to strike the keynote of 
the whole group: 

“You are as remarkable an inventive genius 
as Thomas Edison. You are as masterful a 
leader of men as was Napoleon. You are as 
great a financial colossus as was J. Pierpont 
Morgan. You are as daring an empire builder 
as was Cecil Rhodes. . . . Name any great 
man in the tide o’ time, and we'll tell you 
YOU are his equal.” 

A proper understanding and acceptance of 
this great fact is the only necessary preliminary 
to complete success. This course will further 
teach you the law of “Psychic Demand”, 
which is that if you mentally demand a thing 
you will get it. One student is reported to 
have put a sign on his wall, “I Demand 
$250,000.” He got it in a few years. Then 
he put up another sign, calling for a million. 
The results of the second experiment are not 
given, but we are assured that if the law worked 
up to one point, it will surely work up to 
another. 

“ The Master Key” 

j most astounding of all the courses, in 

the extent of its claims, is “‘The Master 
Key”, which has students in all parts of the 
world. Its principles are, we are assured, 
infallible, and it, like the others, is based on 
the power of Mind, though in this case the 
all-powerful force is the “subconscious” mind. 
This is the system which “reconciles pragma- 
tism and mysticism, which combines applied 
psychology and metaphysics, personal ethics 
and aesthetics; it may be likened to the 
Philosopher’s Stone—nay, it IS the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, which gives the elixir of youth, - 
the true secret of gold, and eternal wisdom.” 
This is not a burlesque, but a direct quotation 
from the advertisement. All of these things 
can be obtained through an understanding of 
the subconscious mind. Immediately after tak- 
ing the course, one woman writes that her 
book of poems “‘is to be published by a Boston 
firm—at the firm’s own expense!” Naturally 
she attributes this to the Master Key. Another 
successful student gives us this rhapsodic tes- 
timonial: 

“Through an open portal I wandered into 
the ante-chamber of a temple. And something 
seemed to beckon me on, as though a gentle, 
unseen hand leading me. And as I wandered, 
the sense of strangeness and newness left me. 
I felt the comfort of a wanderer returned home. 
. . . [had found the Master Key.” 

From the literary point of view, the most 
delightful of all the courses is ‘“ Making 
Men Think Your Way”, issued by the 
“Carnagey Institute”. Mr. Carnagey has a 

(Continued on page 110) 





VANITY FAIR 


A Hymn to Intelligence 


The Last Hope for Every Despair: the Only Reality in the Solitude of the Spinning Worlds 


second only to it, is intelligence. On the 
whole face of the earth, nothing counts 
but intelligence. I admit only intelligence. 

For me nothing exists but intelligence. 
Where there is no intelligence there is no place 
for me. Above all created things soars intelli- 
gence. In the beginning was _ intelligence. 
Bound and yoked to intelligence I accept every 
load, I bear all things. Intelligence is the 
motive power of every nation, the safe-conduct 
of every army, the artillery of every war. Now 
that Heaven has come down too near the 
earth, intelligence is the only divine force that 
is left unto us. 

Without intelligence, stupidity itself would 
have no significance. Without intelligence the 
tongues of men would lose their cunning. 

It is only the intelligent man who induces 
me to respect him. Respecting him, I respect 
myself. I can even come to love him. Loving 
him, I love myself. 

Even if his body is deformed, if his face is 
repulsive or devilish, what matters it to me? 

Even if his heart is icy and perfidious and 
there is no safety in his shadow, I do not re- 
ject him. 

Even if he has committed the worst crimes, 
if he has killed his father and mother, his 
children and his brothers, still I will give him 
my hand. 

Intelligence heals all, washes all, clears all, 
illumines all. I willingly abandon goodness to 
the Buddhists and the heart to all the paralytic 
romancers and the sentimental “feuilleton- 
istes.”” I will leave science to the Herrn Pro- 
fessoren, strength to the prize-fighters, sanc- 
tity to the yogi, riches to the profiteers, health 
to the athletes, lust to the “ vieux marcheurs”’ 
and chastity to the chaste: intelligence suffices 
me. 

I accept intelligence in exchange for all, but 
I will not give it for anything on earth. I live 
only through intelligence. I enjoy only through 
intelligence. I suffer only through intelligence. 
If you take intelligence from me, you remove 
the very reason for living. 

First of all, genius. But immediately after 
it, intelligence—the only humanity of the new 
God. 


Pscon: of all things stands genius. But 


The New Magnificat 


ips TELLIGENCE magnificent and miracu- 
lous, creator of heaven and earth. 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 





Nouvelles Fétes Galantes 
By MARY CASS CANFIELD 


Fin de Saison 


GTARS skate upon the garden pools. 
The gnome-faced trees are numb. 
Down moonlit greensward trip no fools 

And castanets are dumb. 


A high queen proves to be a wench, 
So lovers change to foes; 

The token left on a stone bench 

Is but a peeling rose. 


Rusty Silenus, crouching low, 

Grins as he stares above: 

The end of summer moves him so — 
Or perhaps the death of love. 


Verdure 


LUTES, violins and mandolins 
Weep in the sky of jade. 


The marquis, stiff beryl brocade, 
Pursues with grins his sins. 


Clothilda, by the balustrade, 
Will fling an emerald ring 


To her twelve lovers that do sing 
Beneath the verdant shade, 


All save Pierrot — soft slippered shade 
With weary eyes of vair, 


Pierrot, the olive skinned, the rare, 
Who plans to see this jade 


Deep in the stone-edged river laid, 
With green scum in her hair. 


Flutes stab and so do violins 
The aquamarine air. 


Clair de Lune 


understanding, of comprehending all. Oh the 
joy inexpressible of conceiving, of knowing, of 
realizing, of seeing distinctly. Oh the per- 
petual delight of beholding things in a clear 
light, from above and below, from without 
and within, on all sides. Oh the intoxication 
of discovering resemblances and contacts be- 
tween far-separated things and contrasts 
between very close ones. 

Supreme ecstasy of invention and discovery, 
Oh acute pleasure of perceiving facts beneath 
words, contradictions in logic, bestiality in 
solemnity, pretense in the axiom, hidden mean- 
ing between the lines, wisdom in folly, shades 
in the tone of a discourse, and a thousand years 
to come in the beat of a second. Oh bitter and 
dangerous pride of knowing one’s self intelli- 
gent among millions of fools! 

Thou destroyest all, intelligence. Thy fang 
is venomous. Thou scorchest and levelest like 
the simoon. Thou takest us bodily and car- 
riest us to the edge of the abyss, to the border 
of nothing, face to face with the void. Thy 
light blindeth and bringeth darkness with it. 
Thou art a noontide that drowns us in the 
night. Thou removest the earth from under 
our feet, the air from our lungs, the blood from 
our veins. All things by thee are condemned, 
annihilated, dissolved. Before thee can endure 
neither the incantations of sentimentality nor 
the dignity of science nor the fictions of re- 
ligions nor the tales of philosophy nor the laws 
of society nor the most time-honored opinions. 
Thou wilt bury what thou broughtest forth; 
thou wilt unmake what thou hast made. 


Destroyer and Preserver 


- yet, O terrible one, thou art the only 
strength of him who has no weaknesses, 
the only light of him who does not fear the 
darkness; the only substance to him who 
accepts no substances. 

Thou showest the emptiness within, but 
givest worth to all which lies without—destroy- 
est the past but preparest the future, killest 
the comfortable serenity of the fools, but 
createst the divine light-heartedness of the 
ultimate heroes. 

With all thy venom thou art a medicine. 
With all thine hunger thou canst satisfy the 
millions of mankind. With all thy fierceness 
no other thing except thee smiles upon us. 

Leave me not, intelligence. So long as I 
possess thee, so long as I am thee, I shall know 
that I live. 


Intelligence stupendous and tremendous, T 
redeemer of humanity. 
Intelligence omnipotent and invisible, sole 
giver of wings to us grovelling bipeds. 
Intelligence satanic and malign—only red 
fire on the frozen white paradises of the myths. 
Intelligence human and terrestrial—there is 
no power apart from thee. 
Oh the rare happiness, so seldom known, of 


HE moon’s a gold coin in the silver sky. 
Umbrella pines are mourners in this light, 
Oblivious to the peacocks’ craven cry 

A gilded Venus smiles upon the night. 


I want nothing but intelligence. I seek noth- 
ing but intelligence. I pity him who is not 
intelligent, I hate him who is not intelligent, 
I am in terror of him who is not intelligent. 

Above all things stands genius—but second 
only to it, intelligence—last hope for every 
despair, only reality in the infinite solitude of 
the spinning worlds! 


Between thin tree trunks shows a candle glare. 
The dreaming iris shiver on their stalks. 
Vague violins sigh waltzes through the air 
And mouldy pomp of geometric walks. 


Harlequin’s lips and Columbin’s are one. 
Crushed to the hedge Pierrot, cat footed, goes, 
Fingers on knife: aims it in decent fun... 
And pitter patters off upon his toes. 
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The White Door: A Study by Charles Sheeler 


Sheeler is an American painter who has lately interested himself in photographing certain 
Pennsylvania interiors of the early eighteenth century. In this example of his camera work the 
painter is everywhere evident—as well as the tranquil and simplified beauty of the Dutch interior 
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VANITY FAIR 























THIS IS SIMEON 


Such an antic creature, my dear; he used 
to keep us all in a roar with his tricks and 
imitations. A member of the First 
Forestry Commission; his cocoanut plan- 
tation in Borneo is too marvellous 





THIS IS HIPPOLYTE 


I met Hippy in Carlsbad, where he was taking the 

mud cure. I was only a little tot at the time, but I 

have never forgotten the faithful look in his clear 
and spiritual brown eyes 


’ 
« 


THIS IS OLD SYDNEY STINGAROO 


My Australian cousin. He had the strongest 
legs in Melbourne, and distinguished himself 
brilliantly as Side-Kicker on the Never-Never 
Soccer Team during its last visit to England 


Sketches by SIMMEN 





ANI Sn. 


THIS IS YOUNG PROFES- 
SOR PENN GWYNNE 


He had a trusting nature, but 
suffered terribly from catarrh. 
I refused him in spite of Uncle 
Petronius Cabot, who liked 
him because he was a cele- 
brated authority on Social 
Conditions in Patagonia 


“A 
» 7 
Ww 


THIS IS WILLOUGHBY 


The perfect fireside companion; a 
true domestic type, passionately 
fond of tea and crumpets. You 
know, I always called him my 
hearth-rug knight 


Men Who Have Loved Me 


Brief Sketches Sent by Enid to Her 
Friend, Angelica 





ERNEST, AFTER ALL! 


Yes, darling, I believe it will come to that. 

The dear boy is so steady and reliable, and I 

find his retiring disposition very soothing to 

my nerves. Did you know he had inherited 
his mother’s diamonds? 


a Le 


THIS IS MY POOR GLUG-GLUG 


I knew him in Washington, where he was 
attached to the Cretan Legation. He was 
absolutely silly about me, and used to 
follow me around everywhere. He was a 
remarkably accomplished swimmer 


THIS IS THE HONORABLE GEORGE 
AVOIRDUPOIS 


President of the Ponderable Trust Company 
of India, and the worst dancer I ever met. 
Besides, if you’ll believe it, my dear—the 


man was forty if he was a day 


” 


THIS IS CAPTAIN COCORICO 


The dashing French cavalry officer; a dreadful 
flirt, and the handsomest fellow, from panache 
to spurs, that I ever beheld. But O, my dear, 
he knew it—and don’t you hate a vain man? 
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Celebrates His Birthday Quietly 


James T. Blivvens, the Celebrated Skylight Salesman, Reaches His Thirty-Seventh Anniversary 


asked James T. Blivvins, the little- 
known skylight salesman. 

Mr. Blivvens chinned himself rapidly on the 
portitre-rod which divides his cozy parlor 
and bed-room before breathing easily—‘‘ won- 
derful”. 

“Ves,” he continued, his pale blue eyes 
lighting with enthusiasm, “thirty-seven is a 
wonderful age to be living at. I think it is 
probably the best age there is —”, he paused a 
moment and reflectively nibbled a hang-nail 
before adding brightly, “I have tried a number 
of them, you know.” 

“You interest me strangely,” I said. “Just 
why do you consider thirty-seven such a won- 
derful age?”’ 

“Sit down,” he replied cordially, “‘and I will 
tell you. To begin with, thirty-seven is exactly 
middle-age. Life is neither over nor just begun. 
One is neither infantile nor senile. The thirty- 
seventh birthday is like the Wednesday of a 
week; one has a pleasant week-end in retrospect 
and another to look forward to.” 

He paused for a moment to light a cigarette 
“You smoke?” I asked. 

“Always—in April and May.” He smiled 
enigmatically. “Think for a moment,” he 
continued, “of the tremendous advantages of 
my age. I can go out in practically any soci- 
ety. I am young enough to be an agreeable 
companion in the current issue of debutantes 
and old enough to amuse the long lorngettes 
and triple-tiered chins of the armored-dow- 
ager class. At forty one is past the meridian. 
I shall never be it—but pardon me, I embar- 
rass you.” 

The roofing-expert turned to the window 
from which he tossed his lighted cigarette onto 
the awning below and watched it blaze up 
merrily. 

“T love to burn awnings,” he said. That 
is one of the remarkable things about James T. 
Blivvens—his love of simple things. It is prob- 
ably the secret of his lack of success. He 
hinted as much when I asked him about his 
work and how he had managed after thirty- 
five years of labor—for J. T. Blivvens started 
work at the age of two—to build up such a 
small business. 

“T attribute it to my methods of salesman- 
ship,” he answered. “I do not compete with 
the expensive Fifth Avenue shops which have 
high-rentals and luxurious show-windows full 
of bejeweled skylights. Ah, no, Mr. Reporter, 
my tastes are simpler. I do not issue a cata- 
logue. I have no samples. In place of all this, 
I resort to the old vending method; I cry my 
wares. On any fair morning may you hear me, 
strolling down Riverside Drive crying ‘Sky- 
lights! Skylights! Who’ll buy?’ Sometimes I 
go far afield—into the country, the woods and 
lanes. Other times I take a boat and cry my 
wares to the battle-ships or the swan-boats. 
It’s amazing fun.” 

I began to have a glimmering of the reason 
for this man’s conspicuous obscurity. 

“The American woman is all right!” said 
Mr. Blivvens, in answer to my question 
as to what he thought of Prohibition. ‘‘What 
I admire about her most is her skyline. The 
hew zoning law is already having its effect. 


“He does it feel to be thirty-seven?” I 


From an Interview by Our Staff Correspondent 


The waist is practically invisible; one has to 
grope for it.” 

“Do you believe in higher education for 
women?” I asked. 

“Emphatically. I absolutely disagree with 
this person, A. B. See, whose schooling evi- 
dently went no further than his name. The 
higher the education the better. I am not at 
all sure that the vote should not be taken away 
from the men and vested entirely in the other 
sex. I am entirely unproud of our govern- 
ment.” 

“Do not misunderstand me,” he added 
hastily, ‘‘— I reverence our flag.” 

He came to attention before a portrait of 
George M. Cohan framed in the stars-and- 
stripes. 

“But is not that rather radical?” I asked. 

“Tn regard to that,” he replied, “I consider 
the French amply justified. Looking at the 
matter from my vantage point of thirty-seven 
the whole thing looks to me like an unavoidable 
Ruhr-end collision. Germany has never in- 
tended to pay and France has never expected 
to collect. She is now merely taking what she 
should have taken in 1917 and I pray Heaven 
she gets away with it.” 


A Few Opinions 


He bowed reverently before a copy of the 
well-known, in aperfectly proper way, Mad- 
ame Récamier which hung over his radiator. 

One of the exciting things about interview- 
ing Mr. Blivvens is that one never knows 
where he is going to light. His conversation 
is like the New Haven trains, irregular and 
subject to change without notice. 

“How do you stand on the contest between 
Dr. Grant and Bishop Manning?” I asked, 
consulting the list of questions which had 
been compiled by our office-boy. 

“Darwin was right,” he said with some 
spirit, “and they are both wrong. But let us 
talk of pleasanter things, the foreign debt, 
for instance. There is nothing more agree- 
able than thinking of money that is owed you. 
In regard to the interest rate, I think we should 
be governed by the 18th Amendment. The 
rate should be one-half-of-one-percent with 
small payments and liberal renewals. That is 
what the law is for, is it not?” 

“Do you know,” he continued solemnly, 
“that question of interest rate is the only 
thing I ever agreed with Thomas A.. Edison 
about. We disagree on everything else. For 
instance, he thinks the phonograph is a won- 
derful invention. I consider it a horror. He 
is very proud of the telephone; I loathe them. 
What is the actual advantage of knowing 
things more quickly They are only over 
sooner.” 

“But in saving lives... .” I objected, 
thrown back on my last defenses. 

“There are too many lives,” he said tersely. 

Again I consulted my list to cover my con- 
fusion. 

“What do you think of our American college 
man?” 

“T do not think of him,” said Mr. Blivvens. 
“The German people can not be isolated or 
walled-in like central China—unfortunately. 
Their inventors and biologists are at work even 


now to steal the French trade-markets. Did 
you read what happened at Schlaffhausen the 
other day? A German scientist has succeeded 
in crossing a silk-worm and a garter-snake. 
They will breed silk garters by the million. 
France will be ruined.” 

He hesitated a second and dried his fore- 
head with a small blotting-pad before con- 
tinuing. 

“Some people express real alarm over the 
Ku Klux Klan and its Hallowe’en pranks. It 
is silly. Already we see signs that the Klan is 
becoming antagonistic to the Federal Enforce- 
ment Agents. They will doubtless annihilate 
each other. 

“But uridoubtedly the most serious thing 
before the American public is the gradual 
erasure of the Grand Canyon. I have laid, or 
lain, awake many hours thinking of that and 
trying to find a way to stop it. Dr. Davis of 
Harvard says that it will eventually be as 
flat as yesterday’s newspaper. Frankly I don’t 
like it.” 

“T don’t think you need worry about it,” I 
said with unconscious smugness, which caused 
the skylight prince to eye me gloomily. 

“Wait until you are thirty-seven—ah, but 
pardon me—you never can be.” 

Again to cover his error he switched on the 
radio which emitted twelve finely-mixed wails 
and screeches. 

“T love the radio,” said Mr. Blivvens. “It is 
so meaningless—and that after all is the fasci- 
nation of life. The moment it begins to mean 
anything it ceases to interest me. But tell me, 
have you ever seen the Grand Canyon?” 

I considered lying for a moment but thought 
better of it. 

“No,” I said. 

“Neither have I,” he replied, “‘and that’s 
why I worry about it. If I had had a look at 
it, it could flatten out any time it pleased. Ask 
me another question.” 


The Blivvens Oyster 


io HAT do you think of the influence of the 
alphabet on civilization?” I read glibly, 
wondering how the devil that got in. 

Mr. Blivvens’ reply was interesting. 

“Undoubtedly the greatest simple invention 
of to-day, the one which will have the most far- 
reaching effects on our national life and charac- 
ter as a people is the Blivvens Oyster.” 

I gazed at him blankly. 

“You look just like one now!” he cried. 
“Really it is a very beautiful thing. It is a 
synthetic product designed to be put in res- 
taurant and market windows. It is made of 
rubber with a secretly compounded coating of 
gelatine which gives it a bright, life-like look 
very different from the real thing which quickly 
becomes dull and defeated when exposed in 
shop-windows. My oyster looks as if it had a 
personal interest in you—and you immediately 
begin to have an interest in it.” 

“Indeed I do,” I enthused. ‘May I see 
one?” 

“Let me read you my telegrams,” said my 
host, producing a sheaf of yellow papers. 
“Listen to this from the White House. 

““My best congratulatons on your birth- 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The prologues to the separate acts, which are usually omitted in English productions of 
““Romeo and Juliet” were retained at the Kamerny Theatre. The choruses were chanted 
by these strange and gaily dressed figures with masks and torches 


A Futurist Shakespeare 


A Startling Russian Production of «Romeo and Juliet” 


The Nurse comforting Juliet in the The Balcony Scene (Left). The Rus- 
Third Act of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” sian Lovers, in no way disturbed 
(Right). Not even Miss Ethel Barry- by the apparent collapse about their 
more was a more unrecognizable Juliet ears of the Capulet Palace 


HE Kamerny Theatre of Moscow is at the opposite pole from the Moscow Art 

Theatre; as the Art Theatre represents the perfect flower of the old naturalism, so 
the Kamerny Theatre—under Taerov—has developed the stagecraft of futurism, 
applying its bizarre and disconcerting formulas not only to modern plays but also to the 
works of such unassailable ancients as Racine and Shakespeare. On this page we show 
three scenes from the Kamerny production of Romeo and Juliet. The tangled planes 
and splintered beams of the bristling Futurist sets seem to us extremely hostile to the 
dewy romantic drama of Sha eare’s Verona; but it is said that, in spite of the shud- 
der of astonishment and distress which ran through the first night audience, this produc- 
tion was generally accepted as extraordinarily beautiful and effective. The Kamerny The- 
atre, like the Art Theatre, has generated a fine esprit de corps of seriousness and taste. 
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The Poetics of Expressionism 
The New Movement in Literature, Which Insists That Every Individual Must Recreate the World for H imself 


Hermann Bahr in expounding the theory 

of German Expressionist painting is far 
to seek in the writing of those who have inter- 
preted the literature and drama of the move- 
ment. The Poetics of Expressionism lack con- 
spicuously the sublime simplicity of Aristotle; 
they are violently iconoclastic or incredibly 
metaphysical—rarely clear and _ intelligible. 
Perhaps one of the chief reasons for this is the 
fact that, while Expressionist painting and 
sculpture have found impartial interpreters, 
that is to say, men like Bahr, trained, profes- 
sional critics, literature and drama have 
mainly relied upon the expositions of poets, 
novelists and playwrights. 

These gentlemen, needless to say, combine 
the rash enthusiasm of the uncritical mind 
with the passionate desire to write their own 
apologia. Apart from these, we have the pro- 
fessors, who have juggled impressively with the 
terminology of metaphysics, compared with 
which the style of Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason is as limpid as that of an American pub- 
licity expert. If any of the quotations I may 
make seem to lack definiteness, I solemnly 
invoke the peculiar quality of the Teutonic 
texts, which appear, if anything, rather sim- 
plified in my translations. 

The first principle of the riew Poetics is that, 
before Expressionism, there was nothing. Otto 
Flake, one of the leaders of Expressionist fic- 
tion, has declared that, without. Expressionism, 
he cannot conceive art. “I look at a Renais- 
sance picture, a Dutch or an Impressionist 
canvas, and I discover that I cannot and will 
not see such things again.” Another theorist 
remarks, in the characteristic jargon of the 
school, that ‘‘Expressionism was essentially a 
revolution on behalf of the elemental... . 
Nothing is more pure, more moral, more ethi- 
cal than the representation of elementals. The 
elemental has no truck with compromise. It 
exists in, for, and of itself; it is.” The elemen- 
tal can be reached only by way of the abstract, 
by emancipation from the surrounding world, 
from the chain of cause and effect, from every- 
thing that phenomena in time and space have 
made of man. Consequently, the Naturalists 
and Impressionists are scorned, because they 
professed to explain man by reference to his 
milieu, his heredity, to his appearance under 
the influence of light and air. Franz Werfel, 
one of the most notable of the dramatists, has 
elaborated the dogma that it is not the world 
that makes us, but it is we who create the 
world. “‘The world”, he says, “begins in man, 
and nothing is more beautiful than to live 
through the time when the world is born for 
the first time, the age of the Primitives, the 
childhood of nations and individuals.” 


Wedekind and Hasenclever 


EDEKIND, who is admitted to be the 

precursor of the Expressionistic drama, 
embodied in The Awakening of Spring the 
tragedy inherent in this conception of the uni- 
verse. That tragedy begins when the dis- 
crepancy between the subjective and objec- 
tive world is realised, when what is created and 
existing confronts the potential creator, the 
man in the act of willing and becoming. This 


Te gentle and persuasive method of a 
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divergence between the two worlds is the thesis 
of Hasenclever’s play, The Son, where the boy 
revolts against the father, and in Otto Flake’s 
novel, No and Yes, in which the contrast is 
conceived as between the spheres of contem- 
plation and of action. The dilemma is resolved 
for the Expressionists by affirming the will to 
action, the will to become. In Nietzschean par- 
lance, they are Dionysians. Thus Werfel prays: 
“Come Holy Ghost, thou Creator, and smash 
the marble of our form.”’ In the words of an- 
other exponent of the theory, ‘“‘One cannot say 
that Expressionism sets content above form. 
It turns the form into the content. The exter- 
nal is intensified and the elemental triumphs 
over the chaos that has reigned before.” 


Movement for Form 


HAT is this elemental? It is movement, 

and so it is claimed that “Expressionism 
has partly substituted movement for form... . 
Expressionism has discovered movement, and 
knows that even the quietness and poise and 
the vast inertia of the world and destiny are 
simply movements. In the last analysis, 
it is merely the recognition of an aboriginal 
form when the Expressionist says of his uni- 
verse: In the beginning was movement, “for 
the word is movement, and in the beginning 
was the word!” The verb is the word that 
expresses movement, and so Werfel concludes 
that “in poetry the burden of movement is 
thrown upon the verb”, from which it follows 
that there will come a “de-substantivization” 
of the world, “an era of verbs, of change, when 
reality is dissolved and leaves the substantive 
to dwell in the verb. When that time comes, to 
bloom will be more real than a flower, and the 
eye will have less reality than smiling, weep- 
ing, looking.” All this is quite simple when it is 
understood that verbs are the essence of Ex- 
pressionist poetry. Nine to a single sentence is 
not unusual! 

Since the universe, by definition, is subjec- 
tive, a projection of the ego, there are no types 
in the literature of Expressionism, only indi- 
viduals. Every life is a unique event, and is 
complete in itself. Contrary to the classical 
conception, the Expressionists hold that there 
can be no eternal verities embodied in repre- 
sentative human figures. Expressionism is the 
revolt of the individual against the type of the 
unique and transitory against the similar and 
recurrent. Therefore, this literature is esoteric. 
Werfel proclaims the all-too-convenient fact 
boldly. ‘Literature will become more and more 
esoteric, and will live in circles, groups and co- 
teries, because it can no longer bear the pan- 
bureaucratic existence of social abstraction.” 
Another of the initiated says: “Poetry is an 
expression of the esoteric, by a small circle for a 
small circle.” Logic and psychology are super- 
fluous, for these pre-suppose a certain homo- 
geneity. 

“Cast to the winds motives, logic and jus- 
tice. Write plays full of illogical surprises, of 
unjustifiable circumstances”, such is the ex- 
hortation addressed to the Expressionist dra- 
matists by an adept. It may help to relieve 
those who have had a foretaste of this most 
popular branch of Expressionistic art. The 
poets have never reached the wide public 


which knows the work of Georg Kaiser, Hanns 
Johst, Franz Werfel, Fritz von Unruh, Walter 
Hasenclever and Ernst Toller, to mention 
names which have reached even the English- 
speaking world. The novelists such as Alfred 
Doblin, Kasimir Edschmid and Otto Flake, 
have not even penetrated to those self- 
consciously modern reviews in London and 
New York where their work would more ac- 
tually have a place than that of the relatively 
venerable warriors of the older generation 
whose names are so proudly listed in incongru- 
ous company. The Expressionist drama, there- 
fore, deserves particular mention in such an 
essay as this. 

To Wedekind, and the later Strindberg of 
Towards Damascus, the theatre of Expres- 
sionism is usually traced. The first Expres- 
sionist play in Germany was The Begger, by 
Johannes Sorge, in 1912, and just before the 
war submerged the whole Expressionist move- 
ment in a swamp of pacifism, from which it 
has not yet entirely disengaged itself, Hasen- 
clever wrote The Son and Kaiser The Burghers 
of Calais. Georg Kaiser’s Morn to Midnight 
dates from 1916 and the bulk of the plays be- 
long to the period of the war and its aftermath. 
Prior to that, the drama of Expressionism, while 
presenting the essential features of the species, 
was more or less comprehensible. Sorge’s 
pioneering work, The Beggar, is marked by the 
now familiar combination of realism and sym- 
bolism, and by the then technical innovation 
whereby groups of characters are made to 
appear and disappear by the manipulation of 
lights, while verse and prose are intermingled 
in the course of the dialogue. 


The Expressionist Fantasia 


— comparative simplicity of the early Ex- 
pressionists is gone. Now we have chaotic 
and amazing fantasias, where the real and the 
imaginary, the profound and the trivial, the 
articulate and the inarticulate, jostle each 
other, and it is left to the producer of genius to 
infuse some unity and meaning into the chaos. 
The logical end of such plays is the film, and 
that, in effect, is what Hasenclever calls The 
Plague, although that description might - 
equally well have been applied to Kaiser’s 
Nolt me tangere, and other ecstatic explosions 
of the subconscious. The dramaturgy of this 
recent body of Expressionist literature, very 
naturally, is itself arcane. 

Max Freyhan, a daring pedagogue, under- 
took to explain these mysteries in a course of 
lectures in Berlin, which are now available in 
book form. I know of no other work so reso- 
lutely comprehensive and so _ persistently 
incomprehensible as this now standard tome. 
The author’s survey covers every important 
dramatist: Fritz von Unruh, Georg Kaiser, 
Car] Sternheim, August Stramm, Ernst Toller, 
Franz Werfel, Reinhard Goering, Hanns Johst, 
Walter Hasenclever, Oskar Kokoschka, Anton 
Wildgans, Rolf Lauckner, Paul Kornfeld, Ernst 
Barlach, Reinhard Sorge and Hermann von 
Boetticher. These are the names which will 
doubtless occupy the prophets of the theatre of 
to-morrow for some years to come. Kaiser has 
been performed by the Theatre Guild, which 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The Publisher: A Comedy in Five Scenes 


In Which the Heart of a Cynical English Authoress Is Awakened by a Virile American Publisher 


what is known in burgess circles as 

“artistic”, but its artisticness is a little 
uncertain. Nigger is mixed with Arts and Crafts, 
Martine with Liberty. A tea-table stands in 
front of the fire; the owner of the studio moves 
about between the table and the store cupboard 
preparing the feast. Miss Eugenia Cripps (for 
that is her name) is a round-faced, short-haired 
young woman of about twenty-three. Her manner 
is bright, rather metallically so, and in the 
presence of other people she parades a flippancy 
that becomes, after a time, a little fatiguing. . . . 
It does not need a very penetrating psychologist, 
however, to perceive that the manner is only 
acquired and not congenitally hers; that i 
masks a shyness, protects a character which has 
learnt to be rather ashamed of its naturally 
tender sentiments. She is just completing her 
preparations, when there 1s a loud tattoo at the 
door. She opens. There enters a man of middle 
height and rather less than middle age, dark and 
curly headed, with a sharply cut face of Judaeo- 
Roman profile and a smile that flashes at you 
like a lighthouse—a sudden, surprising glitter 
of eyes and teeth. It is no less than Mr. Desi- 
derius E. Looper, the senior partner of that 
enterprising Philadelphia publishing house, 
Looper and Kraut. 


A: TUDIOin Hampstead. The decoration is 


M® LOOPER (after flashing a brief smile at 
Miss Cripps, looksround the studio as though 
expecting to see someone else). Is this Miss 
Cripps’s house? (Eugenia nods, still speechless 
with shyness.) Is Miss Cripps at home? 

Miss Cripps (stammering). I am Miss 
Cripps. 

Mr. Looper. You Miss Cripps! (He looks 
a her in astonishment. Eugenia blushes and 
laughs nervously. Making a great effort she suc- 
ceeds in modulating from nervousness on to a 
key of tinny flippancy.) 

Miss Cripps. Am I even worse than you 
expected, Mr. Looper? 

Mr. Looper (who has been examining her 
with his quick glittering eyes). Forgive my 
rudeness, Miss Cripps. The fact is, I had no 
idea you were so young. (He shakes her 
effusively by the hand.) 

Miss Cripps (leading the way to the tea- 
table). Young in years, Mr. Looper, but old 
in vice. (She laughs shrilly, feeling more at 
home now behind the armor of her metallic 
manner.) 

Mr. Looper. Old in genius, Miss Cripps! 
(He flashes his smile at her, then averts his head 
so as to present the broadside of his Caesarean 
profile. He could have become an actor manager 
on a profile like that.) Old in genius and old in 
cynicism too, if I may say so. Why, I imagined 
from your book that you were at least fifty 
(flash). So bitter,so sharp, so utterly disillu- 
Sioned! Surely you (flash) can’t be Eugenia 
Cripps! (broadside). 

: Miss Cripps (delighted). I’m terribly afraid 
am. 


Mr. Looper (flash). But you’re a mere 


child. How can you be so cynical about life? 

Miss Cripps (very deep and wicked). A-ah! 
Mr. Looper (presenting a pensive broad- 
side). You modern girls—I confess I can’t 
understand you. You seem to be able to get 
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on without hearts. (He gives the flash direct.) 

Miss Cripps. Most unnecessary organs, I 
assure you, Mr. Looper! 

Mr. Looper (a little tender). I must be old- 
fashioned, I suppose. 

Miss Cripps (too smartly). I’m sure you’re 
not. (Brilliant smile from Mr. Looper; Eugenia 
momentarily loses her confidence, blushes and 
turns away to fidget with the tea-pot and the cups.) 

Mr. Looper. I want to persuade you, Miss 
Cripps, that a heart isn’t an unnecessary 
organ. That’s what I’ve come for. (Earnest 
emotion.) 

Miss Cripps (recovering her brightness). All 
the way from America for a little thing like 
that, Mr. Looper? 

Mr. Looper (gravely). All the way from 
America for that, Miss Cripps. 

Miss Cripps. You must take a lot of interest 
in my soul, then. A real mission to the heathen! 
You Americans are so fond of uplift. 

Mr. Looper. It wasn’t so much on a mis- 
sion of uplift that I came to see you, Miss 
Cripps. (Serious.) It was on business. I want 
to make you understand that hearts are 
necessary merely as a business proposition. 

Miss Cripps. I should never have believed 
it. 

Mr. Looper (impressively, thumping the 
table to emphasize his points). UHearts, Miss 
Cripps, hearts are an essential part of the 
author’s stock-in-trade. No novelist can 
make good without a heart. The public wants 
hearts; it must have them. 

Miss Cripps (smiling so brightly that her 
teeth look as though they were false). Can’t you 
persuade them to take brains as a change of 
diet? Or a pound of liver—pAté de foie, you 
know? 

Mr. Looper (holding up his hand in cour- 
teous protest). ‘This is serious, Miss Cripps; 
this is business. Let me explain. (He leans 
forward and fixes his eyes in a long continuous 
flash upon his hostess.) You have written a 
novel, Miss Cripps, a satirical novel, a cynical 
novel; very brilliant, astonishingly clever. 
And that novel, Miss Cripps, has had an 
amazing success. We have sold up to date, 
thirty-three thousand copies. 

Miss Cripps (opening her eyes). Thirty- 
three thousand! But that seems to me 
enormous. 

Mr. Looper. Thirty-three thousand copies 
of a first novel; of a book which I may call, 
without disparagement, a high-brow book— 
it is enormous. You are right. It’s an aston- 
ishing achievement. The great American 
public is ready to take you to its heart. 

Miss Cripps. Hasn’t it done that already, 
Mr. Looper? Thirty-three thousand copies— 
isn’t that sufficient evidence? 

Mr. Looper (smiling impressively). When 
you have multiplied that figure by ten, Miss 
Cripps, then you. will be able to say that the 
great—I mean the really great—American 
public has taken you to its heart. (Broadside.) 

Miss Cripps. But you don’t seriously ex- 
pect me to sell by the hundred thousand, do 
you? 

Mr. Looper (solemnly, leaning forward). I 
do, Miss Cripps; I certainly do; only you must 
put a Heart into your books, a warm red 


heart. Write me a love story, Miss Cripps— 
the real palpitating stuff—and I’ll sell you by 
the half million. You can get away with 
thirty-three thousand on a social satire; but 
believe me, Miss Cripps (flash) for every man 
and woman interested in satire, a thousand 
men and five thousand women are interested 
(flash) in Love. (Broadside.) 

Miss Cripps. I happen to be one of those 
who are interested in social satire, Mr. Looper. 

Mr. Looper (biblically). The great Ameri- 
can public asks for sex and you give them a 
stone (flash)—a glittering, precious stone, I 
admit; but hard, Miss Cripps (flash) hard, 
dry, cold. (Wistful broadside.) 

Miss Cripps. Well, I’m quite content if 
they buy thirty thousand of my glittering 
stones. 

Mr. Looper (with a compelling flash). But 
I am not, Miss Cripps. I will not allow you 
to throw your career away; I am going to make 
a great novelist of you in spite of yourself. 
You must give me a tale of love, Miss Cripps 
(flash). Passion. (Broadside. Then, on a rich 
organ note.) The red palpitating heart. 

Miss Cripps. I can only give you what 
comes naturally to me. One can’t produce 
passion to order, can one, Mr. Looper? 

Mr. Looper (with a very significant flash). 
Precisely, Miss Cripps. It must come natur- 
ally. (Broadside and pregnant silence.) 

Curtain 


Scene IT 


y R. LOOPER’S room at the Savoy. Mr. 
Looper is engaged in conversation with a 
dictaphone. . . . He is dictating a long letter to 
his partner, Mr. Kraut. The sentences roll 
richly out in that inimitably verbiaginous style 
of which only the American business man knows 
the secret.) 

Mr. Looper (through the speaking tube of the 
machine). . . . and have spent the afternoon 
with her, putting our case as to the extreme 
desirability of introducing into her next novel 
an element of a more definitely sexological 
character. Albeit a vital and colorful per- 
sonality, possessed, as I should opine, of a 
powerful urge towards the passional life, Miss - 
Cripps seems not to have been made aware 
as yet of her own repressions. She is very 
young, however, and I have hopes that I may 
be able: to. make her appreciate our point of 
view on this matter and to persuade her, at 
the same time, to realize her true repressional 
self more fully than she does at the present 
time. I trust in this way that we may be able 
to encourage the production of real Best Sell- 
ers. . . . (The curtain descends, but the sen- 
tences still roll on sonorously from behind it.) 


Scene III 


yin place: Miss Cripps’s studio. The time: 
eleven o'clock of an evening three weeks later. 
A single heavily shaded orange light burns dimly, 
like an ill-suppressed complex. Miss Cripps 
and Mr. Looper sit in front of the fire, talking 
and smoking cigarettes. 

Miss Cripps. ... or perhaps it was the 
fault of one’s education. (From the way in 
which the words are spoken one gathers that this 

(Continued on page 116) 








VANITY FAIR 


The Significance of Mr. Bonar Law 


A Sketch, by the Author of «The Second Empire’’, of the Present British Prime Minister 


UBLIC life, as they quaintly term the 

most private of the professions, is a queer 

business, proceeding mainly by con- 
traries. One had been led to expect a certain 
inversion from an assembly which reserve the 
title of Speaker for its one silent member; and 
the expectation is richly satisfied. Ladies force 
their way into it on the strength (if one states 
the Feminist point correctly) of their strong 
resemblance to gentlemen, and proceed, on 
their arrival, to arch demonstrations of feminin- 
ity. Old gentlemen devote their declining years 
to furthering (under King George V.) a repre- 
sentative selection of the causes in opposition 
to which they died (under King Edward VII.) 
in a network of last ditches. The whole atmos- 
phere of politics is richly charged with Gil- 
bertian possibilities, and the best of the joke 
is that so few people see it. 

Even when a politician has virtues (and the 
case is not unknown), they are mainly nega- 
tive. His fellow-countrymen from time to 
time select a new Prime Minister for the single 
and compelling reason that he is not the last 
Prime Minister. It was, to the public mind, 
the sole virtue of Mr. Gladstone that he was 
not Lord Beaconsfield; it was the proudest 
boast of Lord Salisbury that he was not Mr. 
Gladstone; it is the political stock-in-trade of 
quite a number of living gentlemen that they 
are not Mr. Lloyd George. But perhaps the 
most impressive demonstration of these some- 
what negative qualifications for high office is 
to be found in the circumstances attending 
the political advent of Mr. Bonar Law. His 
earlier phases had been somewhat obscure; a 
minor appointment in Mr. Balfour’s adminis- 
tration had left the Southern public, always 
slow to grasp the niceties of Caledonian nomen- 
clature, under the impression that he was a 
misprint; the fiscal controversy enabled him 
to display a certain facility in dialectical arith- 
metic. 


Mr. Law’s Great Negative 


ye when the Conservative Party was 
stung to insurrection in 1911 by the dark 
suspicion that its leader was capable, in viola- 
tion of the decencies of English public life, of 
seeing both sides of a question, Mr. Law was 
elevated to the leadership. His candidature 
was based upon a comprehensive, an almost 
unprecedented, negative. It was claimed for 
him in those days that he was neither Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain nor Mr. Walter Long. 
The claim was a high one. If it was true, Mr. 
Law was quite clearly a paragon of that some- 
what negative virtue which endears politicians 
to the hearts of their countrymen. It was the 
leading function of Conservative statesmen 
at that time not to be Mr. Asquith; and if, in 
addition to this negative, Mr. Law could boast 
that he was neither of the Opposition leaders 
as well, his prospects were demonstrably 
glowing. His record was closely scrutinised; 
and in the absence of any traces of hereditary 
right or Quarter Sessions geniality it was found 
that he was free from all possible imputations 
of being either Mr. Chamberlain on the one 
hand or Mr. Long on the other. It was equally 
clear (although the point did not arise at the 
time) that he was not Lord Beaconsfield or 


By PHILIP GUFDALLA 


Lord Chatham; and he was selected for the 
leadership of his party in the happy expecta- 
tion of a completely negative person. But his 
supporters had omitted to notice that he was 
Mr. Law. 

Mr. Bonar Law in r1g1r was a name with few 
connotations. His countrymen knew little of 
him beyond a vigorous adherence to the fiscal 
doctrines of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, a rare 
capacity for speaking without notes, and an 
unimpressive appearance. The new leader 
presented the smallest possible target to the 
caricaturists. A harassed face and a clipped 
moustache were a poor substitute for the rich 
curves of Mr. Balfour; his hair lay shamefully 
close to his head; his feet (proh pudor!) were 
rarely on the despatch-box; his hands (at\wov 
atiwov ele) never sought the lapels of his 
coat in the unforgettable, the Arthurian quest. 
Even his golf (for he played golf) was the 
recreation of a City man, where once Mr. 
Balfour’s had been an elegant idiosyncrasy. 
The public mind was slow to grasp the un- 
eventful outline of his figure; even the inven- 
tion of Mr. Max Beerbohm was reduced to a 
couple of Scotticisms about his accent in the 
later taste of Doctor Johnson. 


Mr. Law and Ireland 


_— quite gradually his reputation began 
to gather on the political horizon in a 
more positive shape. His capacity as a fluent 
debater was sharpened by leadership into a 
tone of acerbity which harmonised admirably 
with the increasing bitterness of party differ- 
ences in the years between the Parliament Act 
and the war. His manner was excellently 
adapted to the leadership of an acrimonious 
Opposition, and the Scottish mannerism of 
emphasising every word in a sentence passed 
unnoticed in the days when it was the sole 
duty of a Unionist leader to emphasise every 
word that he spoke. Those were the brave 
days of heroics about Ulster; and if Mr. Law’s 
slighter utterance seemed to sound almost 
treble to Sir Edward Carson’s bass, his reso- 
lute guidance of a delighted party towards 
the last ditch was a contribution lacking per- 
haps in originality, but of genuine significance 
to the history of Ireland. There can be little 
doubt that in 1914 Mr. Law saved his country- 
men from the menace of a constitutional Ire- 
land at their gates, and in that moment of 
triumph his adjustment of the Irish problem 
was stereotyped for five years by the timely 
outbreak of war. 

Historians, with the advantage (as well as 
the greater comfort) of living after the event, 
rarely fail to appreciate a war. It gives tone 
to a period. It affords opportunities for vivid 
description, for dramatic characterisation, 
which are sadly lacking in those less eventful 
ages in which quite a large proportion of the 
civil population are permitted to die in their 
beds. Figures in war-time have a way of 
looming up grandly in outline against the red 
blaze of the world, of casting long shadows in 
the hard light of the conflagration, of looking 
uncommonly well in those Estimates and 
Appreciations in which they are customarily 
embalmed by a simple-minded posterity. 
Recent memory is overcrowded with examples 


of harmless gentlemen “caught”, as a mild. 
eyed French Ambassador wrote of his alarming 
experiences in 1870, “in the front row in an 
immense and painful national catastrophe”, 
and deriving from their awkward situation an 
added impressiveness. They could never have 
found it in a more normal career; but seen 
against the vivid background of war, the little 
figures throw longer shadows. The meekest of 
us can manage to look effective on the Brocken. 
The glare, the cries, the queer shapes help a 
man somehow to strike a bolder attitude; 
strange lights play on him, and his shadow falls 
across history with a sharper outline. 


The Later Stages 


fee! or something Jike it, seems, as one 
studies the recent past, to have come to 
Mr. Bonar Law in war-time. Dexterity with 
fiscal figures will not pass a man into Valhalla, 
and the dapper gentleman who sat in Mr. Bal- 
four’s seat seemed scarcely to have passed 
beyond the eminence of a respectable partisan. 
But as an honorable leader of Opposition 
standing behind ministers when they took a 
sudden, dreadful plunge, a party leader taking 
his followers into a Ministry of All the Talents, 
and a minister serving with surprising loyalty 
under a Premier whom he had consistently 
reviled, his figure begins to gain from the 
growing wildness of political scenery in time 
of war, until at last he emerges into the bright 
light of the later stages, with his patient man- 
ner and his anxious eye, as the second citizen 
in England. History, which has forgotten the 
names of two of the three Consuls of the French 
Republic, may fumble a little to remember Mr. 
Bonar Law. If it does, he will be the victim 
of his own genius for collaboration, to which 
his country owes more than his reputation. 
Yet he leaves a name for unselfishness in war 
time politics, when protestations of self- 
sacrifice are far more numerous than examples 
of it. 

As a type he possesses an even larger signifi- 
cance. England in war-time was obsessed with 
a queer taste in masters. Foreigners might 
have recourse to the obvious expedient of 
government by persons of official experience, 
by soldiers with a professional familiarity with 
war, or by administrators with a professional 
familiarity with government. But this timor- 
ous course made no appeal to England; and 
the adventurous mood which sends her bank- 
clerks scrambling up mountains in Switzerland 
set the public mind searching for an unproved 
lode of statesmanship in the City. There was a 
quest, beside which the quest of the Grail is an 
exact science, for national leaders among the 
business men. A kind (but, it is to be feared, a 
purely temporary) oblivion covered the sad 
fact that their intelligence had made a pitiable 
failure of the one public problem of which they 
had previously had charge—of the relations of 
employers with their workpeople—and 
England went eagerly through the commercial 
world, searching for men of Push (as the old 
phrase ran) and Go. They came; they pushed; 
and, fortunately, in almost every case they 
went. The brief experiment of business.men 10 
public office was not, one fears, successful 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The Doll 


Poem by Elinor Wylie 
Drawing by Rockwell Kent 


“For Woman’s manly god must not exceed 
Proportions of the natural nursing size.’’ 
—George Meredith 


SHAPED him from almond paste 
I gilded his nails, 

I moulded him a wasp waist 

In green swallow tails. 


Under waxen eyelids 

His eyes were black pearls; 

His brows were thin as spider-threads 
Traced in crescent curls. 


I poured enamel, smooth as cream 
To laquer yellow locks; 

I laid my creature of a dream 

In a clear crystal box. 


At midnight, at midnight, 
I dance for his sake, 
Suckling him on liquid light 


E And crumbs of honey-cake. 
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VANITY Far 


Ambassadors at Home 
Great Work Being Done by the Franco-American Friendship League 


explicit. By “ambassadors” I do not 

mean the duly accredited diplomatic 
representatives of this country but rather the 
self-appointed interpreters of foreign opinion 
in this country. Each European people has its 
particular champions on this side of the water. 
England, France, Italy and the others may see 
their flags twined with the stars-and-stripes 
over the speakers’ table of many a banquet of 
the Anglo-Saxon Brotherhood, the Lafayette- 
we-are-here League or the Friends of the Fas- 
cisti Fraternity. On any given night during 
the open season for eating it is impossible to 
consult the what’s-going-on bulletin of any 
hotel without finding one or more of these 
entente cordialities. 

These are the display affairs, the shop- 
window stuff. This is where the goods are 
shown to new members, to prospective mem- 
bers and to the foreign representatives who 
may be present, an ambassador, a consul, a 
chargé d’affaires, a special envoy or a military 
gent. It is all very beautiful and full of honest 
after dinner sentiment. But back of and 
between these display functions is where the 
actual work is done. Here stands the organiza- 
tion with its structure and facilities for pro- 
moting the great work in hand and for drawing 
together in bonds of lasting friendship those 
two great, natural friends, America and Siam 
or whatever country it happens to be. 

I can only speak of a typical society with 
which I am familiar. An idea of its object, its 
composition and how we are working forward 
will show the tremendous influence which this 
quiet, modest, unofficial sort of ambassador- 
ship has in the world. The group to which I 
refer is called the Franco-American Friendship 


League. 


M: title is misleading; the subtitle more 


Our Little Group 


inne Franco-American Friendship League 
is not a large organization. It is, ina way, 
only an infant, being but five years old. We 
have at present forty-three members, six 
founder-members, eleven subscribing members, 
twenty-two annual and four deceased. Count- 
ing the latter makes our club-book look 
healthier and does no harm. We indicate the 
corporeal non-existence of this class by a tiny 
asterisk and were much annoyed to find in our 
1921 book that the printer had mistaken the 
office of the asterisk and has subjoined a note 
which interpreted it as meaning “residence 
unknown”. 

We are aiming for a membership of one 
hundred. Aiter that we may extend it to two 
hundred or even more. Our progress has been, 
as our President, Gen. Wellington Brundage, 
often said at all our meetings last year, “slow 
but healthy”. By repeating these words three 
times Gen. Brundage appears to prove them. 
We elected three new members in 1920, three 
in 1921 and one in 1922. Certainly there is 
nothing unhealthy in that. We expect to 
launch a drive in May to secure if possible two 
more members before the end of the current 
year. We are somewhat handicapped by the 
number of parallel organizations in the field; 
there is considerable re-duplication and con- 
sequent demand on available material. At one 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


time I figured that there were twenty-six 
societies doing exactly what we are doing. In 
fact our group, the F.-A. F. L. was originally 
an off-shoot of one of the other societies, the 
Ancient Order of Alsace-Lorraine. Gen. Brun- 
dage had joined this organization five years 
ago with the understanding, suggested by his 
proposer, that he would be elected president 
of it. He was defeated at the subsequent 
election. Of course, for the honor of the army, 
there was but one thing to do—resign—which 
he did and formed a society of his own. After 
all, he could afford it and that is all that really 
matters. 

Our membership is divided into three 
classes as mentioned: founders who pay 
$5000.00; Subscribers who come across with 
$1000.00; and Annual Members who kick in 
with a modest $100.00 per annum. Thus it 
will be seen that we fall naturally into two 
main groups, the Indigent and the Affluent. 

These two classes might be further analyzed 
as those who hope to get something out of the 
society and those out of whom the society 
hopes to get something. But this seems a 
harsh and crude characterization. When all is 
said, what is at the bottom of most of our 
social groups, our Chambers of Commerce and 
Rotary Clubs, but intelligent self-interest. 
And then, of course, there is glory. 

Most of the glory goes naturally to the 
Founder-members. They pay for it. The very 
title has a ponderous, weighty sound, which; 
believe me, they are. The honors of high office 
are theirs. Theirs are the seats on the dais, 
theirs the oratory and the occasional decora- 
tion which comes from over-seas, the enameled 
star of the Ordre de la Sanitation Hygienique 
or the narrow, lemon-yellow ribbon “Pour la 
Vertu”. Gen. Brundage has a very Christmasy 
effect when he is completely decorated and a 
little lit up. He is the best president we have 
ever had and always will be as long as he takes 
care of the annual deficit. Our Vice-Presidents 
are five in number comprising all the other 
Founders. It would be unthinkable to have 
a Founder who was less than a Vice-President. 
It would seem like cheating. Among them are 
a number of eminent men. To mention one or 
two, there is Hallam, for instance; the Hon. 
John Hallam is a man who has occupied im- 
portant diplomatic posts for the last forty 
years. Consulting Who’s Who I find that in 
1900 he was Counsel to the U. S. Commission 
in Cambodia, settling that nasty row over the 
high-tariff on elephants. In 1910 we find him 
as first-secretary of the legation in Tasmania. 
He is a man of commanding presence and 
great force, and will tell you for hours of his 
fascinating experiences, replete with intimate, 
personal allusions. Our winter meetings are 
held at the palatial homes of the various 
Founders and at the last I sat next to Mr. 
Hallam. It was like dining with the Outline 
of History, but so human! so vital! Speaking 
of M. Clemenceau’s visit he said, “ Yes, I ran 
across him years ago in Mozambique—or was 
it Penang?—no—Mozambique—and I said 
to him then, ‘Clemenceau,’ I said, ‘this policy 
of yours is an outrage!’ He looked at me sternly 
for a»moment and then replied, ‘Hallam, I 
believe you are right.’”’ etc. 


“The government has always chosen to send 
me to far-away places where there was a 
certain amount of danger,” he said simply. 

“Mr. Hallam,” I replied warmly, “T cap 
quite understand that.” 

Another of our Vice-Presidents is the well. 
known collector Mr. Wilfred Aspinwall, a large 
share of whose millions has been devoted to 
French, art, music and literature. Mr. Aspin- 
wall was decorated by Pres. Félix Faure just 
before the latter was assassinated. One of our 
Indigent members whispered to me over his 
fourth glass of champagne at our last meeting 
that he thought the assassin had got the wrong 
man. But this gives you an idea of the type, 

The other members, the Subscribing and 
Annual classes, are mostly actuated less by 
hopes of glory than by practical considerations, 
We number two prominent architects, a 
builder, and a real-estate broker among our 
number, all of whom joined when the project 
of building our own building was first mooted. 
The two architects have agreed to associate 
on the work and have combined to keep out 
any other architectural candidates. Also 
among our list will be found exporters and 
importers, art dealers and other allied trades. 
My own position is peculiar. I have no per- 
sonal axe to grind. From early manhood | 
have been so moved by the cordial relations 
between France and America that I can not 
pass a soup advertisement without bursting 
into the Marseillaise. To me a copy—almost 
any copy—of La Vie Parisienne is one of the 
most beautiful things in the world. Perhaps 
the fact that the bank in which I am employed 
has a large Paris branch may have something 
to do with their willingness to stake me to an 
annual membership. I do not know. 


Our Meetings 


T any rate I am thankful to be enrolled 
among the elect for I would not for anything 
miss our beautiful meetings. These, as I have 
said, are given by the Founders in the form of 
dinners at which there is much rivalry in 
magnificence. At the most recent held ’neath 
the stately pleasure-dome of Mr. Wilfred 
Aspinwall we sat down to dinner at eight after 
passing through an intensive cocktail barrage. 
Rare foods and wines succeeded each other 
until the preliminary tap of our President's 
coffee-spoon penetrated our coma. We wert 
not exactly aroused but stirred gently. Gen. 
Brundage called for the reading of the “min- 
utes of the last moment”’—a slip of the tongue 
which was fortunately unnoticed. These were 
read by the secretary (paid) after which fol- 
lowed various committee reports. Mr. Mac- 
Donald for the Membership Committee report- 
ed no additions, no deaths and no resignations, 
with several prospects in view. On the strength 
of this excellent showing the cognac and 
chartreuse were passed. : 
The report of the Building Committee 
always interesting, particularly to the archi- 
tects and builders. Mr. Johnson stated that 
the option on the site had been renewed fot 
another six months which would make this the 
oldest option on record, a remark which was 
greeted with applause. The architects had 
(Continued on page 114) 
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DE SENECTUTE 


Here, in this modern example, enters one of Cupid’s 
chief chagrins in the form, the very ample form of 
the elderly dancing man, over-weight, over-age, and 
over-enthusiastic. He it is who, by virtue of his 
purchasing power, monopolizes the attention of many 
a dainty debutante so that even her mother murmurs 
behind her ostrich feathers, ‘‘ What a handsome couple 
they make”. As you can readily see, poor Cupid, 
who is just below this picture, is thrown for a loss 
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a. 


AMOR IN ARCADIA 


Back in the good old pan-theistic days Cupid’s job 
Youth mated with youth by natural se- 
lection. The young archer could shoot his arrows at 
random and be pretty sure of hitting a couple who 
were saying to each other in the classic language of the 
period, ‘‘ Where have you been, all my life?’”’ In those © 
times it was the duty of any one over thirty-five in 
years and a hundred and thirty-five in weight to sit 
in the shade and watch the youngsters at play. Ifa 
man had a pretty talent for piping he might be al- 
lowed to convert himself into a one-man orchestra 
while Daphnis and Chloe or Strephon and Amaryllis 
performed the ‘‘Terpsichorean Toddle’’, a dance not 
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unlike our ‘‘ Chicago”’ 
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JUVENES DUM SUMUS 





Deprived of play-mates of his own 
age what is there left for the modern 
young man to do but fall in love with 
one of his mother’s contemporaries? 
This, of course, is not altogether pain- 
ful. A youth can love almost anything 
without a struggle and one whose 
youth has fled finds it equally easy to 
accept adoration thankfully. Some 
even offer a reward, and no questions 
asked—or answered. Alas, this un- 
natural arrangement is not at all ac- 
cording to the ideas of Cupid who 
sighs mournfully and thinks of the 
good old days 


















GAUDEAMUS IGITUR 






Believe us, Cupid is not altogether a fool! 
Studying his difficulties he notes that it is 
only in the mid-years of life, when they are 
plump and padded, that people meet on equal 
terms of age and affection. Many a love affair 
has sprung from a mutual love of lobster-a- 
la-Newburg and an anchovy is often as dan- 
gerous as an arrow. No sooner said than 
done, the clever god-ling turns himself into a 
waiter and stokes the fires of love with carbo- 
hydrates, proteins and vitamines until the 
helpless victim can only murmur “‘!’addition, 
s’il vous plait” 
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Fashions in Affection or the Cares of Cupid 
Another Historical Outline — Illustrated by Fish and Based Upon Researches by George Chappell 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Triumphs and Disasters of Unhappy Love, at Sixteen 


By FRANZ MOLNAR, Translated by Benjamin Glazer 


young man raps softly on the ground-floor 
window of a villa. Thereis no answer. 
He raps again. 

A Voice. Who’s there? 

THE Younc Man. Jules. 

TRE Voice. Jules who? 

THE Younc Man. Jules Rotko. Open the 
window, Alfred. 

(The window is opened. A young man in his 
nightshirt appears. Neither is quite sixteen.) 

ALFRED. What are you doing here? 

Jutes. I’ve been put out of the house 

ALFRED. What? Put out of the house? 

Jutes. If you don’t take me in I'll kill 
myself. 

(Alfred makes way for him to climb in through 
the window.) 

ALFRED. Don’t make a noise. My father 
would murder me if he found out you came in 
like this. 

(For a moment they sit in the darkness, silent.) 

ALFRED. What did they put you out for? 
Who put vou out? 

JuLes. My father. 

ALFRED. What for? 

JuLes (not without a certain pride). There’s a 
woman in the case. 

ALFRED (impressed). Oh! (He stares and 
moves closer to him.) 


{ SUMMER resort. It is past midnight. A 


ULES. Do you know Hedwig Barna? 

AtFrepD. Yes. She is Mrs. Streitner now. 

Jutes. And did you know I was in love 
with her? 

ALFRED. No; I didn’t know that. 

Jutes. Well, you know it now. 

ALFRED. Yes, now I know it. 

Jutes. For years she’s been coming to our 
house. She’s one of my sister’s chums. And 
because she’s much older than I she never 
paid any attention to me. Treated me like a 
little boy. Never even looked at me. I was 
only thirteen then. That was three years ago. 
Her husband is much older than she is. She 
hates her husband. 

ALFRED. How do you know? 

Jutes. I can tell. . . . Well, after she got 
married, Hedwig still kept coming to see my 
sister, and I fell in love with her. As a girl she 
didn’t interest me at all, but as a married 
But it 


woman ... I fell in love with her. 
was a hopeless case. . . . When a fellow’s only 
sixteen . . . and a girl like that . . . What 


could she possibly see in me? . . . It was abso- 
lutely hopeless. . . . Oh, if you knew how that 
makes a man feel, Alfred! It’s awful! You 
can’t eat; you can’t sleep; you can’t prepare 
for examinations. . . . Nothing interests me 
these days except Hedwig. I keep seeing her, 
hearing her, smelling her all the time. She’s 
the last thing I think about before going to 
sleep and the first thing I think about in the 
morning. I’m simply sick about her... 
ALFRED. Well, tell me what happened. 
Jutes. Yesterday she came again, and 
never even looked at me. She never notices 
me. ...I can’t walk up to her and say, 
“Madame, I love you!” She’d only laugh at 
me... or slap my face. There’s nothing I 
can do... except perhaps shoot myself. 
. . When she arrived yesterday I knew at 


once that something was troubling her. The 
moment she came she drew my sister aside 
and they began to whisper. Then my mother 
came into the room and they went out in the 
garden. In the evening they came back into 
the house. She stayed until late at night, and 
then she told my mother she was afraid to 
go back to Budapest all alone and that she 
would telephone her husband to ask if she 
might stay with us over night. She telephoned 
and her husband let her stay. They put up a 
cot for her in my sister’s room. 

ALFRED. Yes, well... 

Jutes. My sister’s room is next to mine. 

ALFRED. Well? 

Jutes. They went to bed, and I went to 
my room too. There is a door between the 
two rooms. I listened at the door to what 
they were saying. (He pauses.) 


LFRED. Go on. 

Jutes. It seems that Hedwig needed 
money. She had spent six hundred kronen be- 
longing to her husband and now she must re- 
place it or be found out. All afternoon she and 
my sister had been scheming to raise the money 
somehow, and now, late at night, they were still 
at it. Hedwig cried so bitterly I thought my 
heart would break. She said she was so des- 
perate she tried to hang herself that morning, 
only the rope broke. She is a lot plumper, 
you know, since she married, and heavier. 
And when you are near her a perfectly mar- 
velous odor comes from her. It must be the 
perfume she uses. Makes all the blood rush 
to your head. And her arms are plump and 
round now, not bony as they used to be. Her 
throat is different too. Seeing her like that I 
couldn’t keep from crying, I love her so... . 
If you only knew, Alfred, if you only knew. ... 

ALFRED. Stop your bawling. 

Jutes. Who’s bawling? 

ALFRED. Go on. What happened then? 

Jutes. It was impossible for her to raise 
the six hundred kronen. My sister had only 
six kreuzer. Hedwig had no money at all. 
She was afraid to ask her parents for the 
money. Every plan my sister suggested Hed- 
wig would answer, “No, it is impossible!” 
And the next morning she must replace the 
money or her husband would find her out. 

ALFRED. Suppose he did? What would 
he do about it? He couldn’t have her 
arrested. 

Jutes. You are a fool. 

ALFRED. Why? 

JuLes. You don’t understand such things. 
The last thing Hedwig could do wouid be to 
let her husband find out. 

ALFRED. What did she do with the money 
anyhow? 

Jutes. I can’t tell you that. 

ALFRED. You can’t tell me? 

Jutes. No. 

ALFRED. Do you know what she did with it? 

Jutes. Yes. I know. I heard her tell my 
sister. I can only tell you this much: She gave 
the money to somebody. But don’t ask me 
any more about it. You won’t get another 
word out of me if you tear out my tongue with 
red-hot pincers. 

ALFRED. All right. 


Jutes. You can imagine how I felt, listening 
to all this at the door. I trembled from head 
to foot. There she lay ... in desperate 
trouble . . . the only woman I loved.,, 

ALFRED. Now don’t start bawling again, 

Jutes. Who’s bawling? 

ALFRED. All right. What happened then? 

Jutes. There she lay, weeping her heart 
out. Could I hesitate? I went to my father’s 
study, took the key, unlocked his desk drawer, 
counted out six hundred kronen, locked the 
drawer again and tiptoed back to my room, 
Hedwig had to rise at six this morning to catch 
the first train to Budapest. At six-thirty I was 
waiting for her in the garden. “Hedwig,” I 
said, “here are six hundred kronen. I know 
everything. Let us not discuss it.” 

ALFRED. What did she say? 

Jutes. She looked at me. 

ALFRED. How? 

JuLes. Surprised. Then she asked me 
where the money came from. “Never mind,” 
I answered, “just take it; it is money I have 
saved. You can pay me back when you like.” 
Then she wept, and put her arms around me. 
All the flowers in the garden didn’t smell as 
fresh and sweet as she did. . . . She put her 
arms around me and kissed me on the forehead. 
And then she asked: “How can I thank you, 
dear?” She called me dear. I said: “Kiss 
me on the mouth!” She looked at me queerly 

. and she kissed me on the mouth. 

(There is a pause.) 


LFRED. Well, well! 

Jutes. Then she turned and went away. 
Just, “Adieu!” It was beautiful! 

ALFRED. Did your father miss the money? 

Jutes. Not until this afternoon. He made 
an awful rumpus around the house, and at 
last I told him I had stolen it. From four this 
afternoon until ten tonight he kept me in his 
study, trying to make me tell what I had done 
with the money. But I wouldn’t tell. At ten 
o’clock he put me out of the house. From ten 
to twelve I wandered along the roads trying to 
decide what to do. I’d have blown out my 
brains, but I hadn’t a revolver. There’s no 
river to drown yourself in. And hanging is too 
hideous. . . . And then I came here. 

ALFRED. What did your sister say? 

Jutes. She kissed me when they put me 
out. ... Well, here I am... And if your 
father finds out I came in through the window 
he’ll murder me. 

ALFRED. No. He’ll probably murder me. 

JuLes. Yes, that’s possible too. 

(A long silence.) 

ALFRED. Well, what’s to become of you 
now? 

Jutes. I don’t know. 

ALFRED. Oh, stop that bawling! 

Jutes. Who’s bawling? 

(Another silence. Overcome with self-pity, 
Jules throws himself across the foot of the bed 
and buries his face to stifle the sobs. Presently 
he falls asleep, his eyes still wet with tears. Bub 
Alfred does not sleep; he sits huddled against the 
head-board of the bed, wide-eyed, watching ls 
sleeping friend, and telling himself over and ove 
again, without conviction, that somehow, in the 
morning, the muddle will right itself.) 
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Germany—A Serial Film 


Some Considerations, Without Malice or Enthusiasm, upon What is Going on in Germany Between the Acts 


By TRISTAN TZARA 








conversations that the most 

banal generalizations come 
to light. They attempt to 
penetrate psychologically the 
souls of peoples, and they 
twist a word which is only an 
isolated statement of fact into 
an epithet of praise or of con- 
tempt. How often have we 
heard “The Frenchman is 
such, the German such, the 
American such,” but when we 
come to verify it, we find the 
opposite. We do this in society 
and in business, individually, 
however incompetent our judg- 
ment, and in every possible 
group. 

Eager psychologists will per- 
haps explain to us that our 
observations are based upon 
exceptions, but as I find only 
exceptions interesting, the 
whole system of ethnographi- 
cal nonsense seems to me fit to 
be relegated to some deep and 
musty drawer. There it will join many other 
too-affirmative systems, and all easy and 
puerile explanations of the ‘mysteries of the 
universe. If someone says to you, ‘‘ Germans 
are thus and so,”’ you may safely contradict 
him, and announce that they possess the very 
opposite characteristics. And you will be 
right. So will your adversary. It is to be noted 
that our form of civilization, the development 
of modern intelligence, has evolved a formula 
of mental acrobatics which restores equilibrium 
in all things: “I believe that everybody is 
right.” With me, this nostrum has been most 
successful. 


|: is surely in ethnographical 


The German Movie 


A to return to our subject. Heinrich 
Heine, the poet, wrote: Germany, a Win- 
ter’s Tale. It was a satire. A few men who have 
had too much publicity have said: “Germany, 
something which must be put above the rest 
of the world.” But that was a pre-war para- 
dox. Now Germany is a serial film. A vast 
drama in many divisions, sprinkled with the 
vinegar of comedy. All the world turns about 
her, like horses in a circus ring. Jt might be 
said that she has a diseased exchange. This is 
amore delicate organ than the stomach! Events 
come in quick succession, and I have often 
had the impression that Germany is playing, 
before an enormous lens, in an immense studio, 
episode after episode of a scenario which re- 
mains mysterious to us. Among the incidents 
of the plot, of which we breathlessly watch the 
sequence from one week to another, I have 
gleaned some fugitive impressions on art and 
on the entr’actes. How much longer will the 
unfolding of this sensational film last? 

I am not about to describe how Mr. Z, 
having stolen the pearl necklace of Mrs. X, 
finds himself by chance, at dusk, on the road 
to Babylon. That kind of film is out of date! 
_ The great preoccupation of German artists 
isform. This is as it should be, for what they 
lack most is measure. They will impose on 
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A monument erected at Weimar to the memory of the workmen who died in the German 

Revolution. It was designed by W. Groppius, and represents, as M. Tzara says, an attempt 

to show the superiority of thought over matter. He points out that the angels and apocalyp- 
tic monsters which usually run riot on memorials are conspicuously absent from this one 


their style, which is straight, squat, square 
and architectonic, lines of flowers positively 
soaked in sentimentality. It gives a strange 
effect of cubistic “Louis XVI” or “Empire”. 
In Munich they have built immense halls for a 
permanent art exhibition called “Gewerbe- 





“The Phantom of a Genius”—a 

painting by Paul Klee, one of 

the most celebrated of the German 
Expressionist artists 
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“Apparatus for the Magnetic Treatment of 
Plants’”’—by Paul Klee. The illustration of a sub- 
conscious poetry with a strong flavor of burlesque 


schau”. The most syiccessful 
parts of it are the advertising 
and the architecture. Some of 
the advertising booths, in un- 
believable shapes of super- 
imposed Chinese hats, are com- 
pletely adapted to their pur- 
pose. A cubist church, built 
by the architect Peter Behrens, 
has provoked much contro- 
versy. On the facade of this 
church, which resembles some 
picture by Picasso, was placed 
an enormous, impressionistic 
Christ, with arms and legs 
terribly, painfully, elongated. 
The idea of bringing believers 
into such a church is essen- 
tially a Dadaistic one. Thus 
have Expressionism, Cubism 
and Dadaism been combined 
in a church at Munich. It is 
true that Expressionism quickly 
lost its part in it: the congress 
of Roman Catholic clergy pro- 
tested so strongly that it was 
found necessary to remove the 
Christ. It is very symptomatic that German 
artists should apply modernism to such unex- 
pected provinces. I must admit that I prefer 
a simple white church in the country. 

In decoration, the Germans bring to bear 
the influence of the Orient, of India, China 
and Persia upon a kind of Gothic primitivism 
which they call Expressionism. While Austria 
turns to a heavy over-charged and vulgar 
“baroque”, Germany is charmed by the sweet 
harmonies of the exotic. This is of a piece with 
their mysticism in music. All that takes place 
in the mind, eyes tightly closed, from Dos- 
toevsky to psycho-analysis, from Tagore to the 
introspection of the Buddhists, enchants them 
and allows them to forget the burdens of the 
flesh. They assimilate very fast what comes 
from far away, partly through romanticism, 
partly through lack of mental equilibrium and 
an inferiority complex. 

And yet at this moment in Munich, in an 
enormous meadow, is beginning the great feast 
of the new October beer; a real modern bac- 
chanale, surpassing, as a flood of humanity 
rushing towards an earthly pleasure, any gath- 
ering in the world. The German forgets his 
race with Tagore or with beer. 


Expressionism 

NDER this vague term which designates 

modern art in Germany, varying tenden- 
cies have succeeded in obtaining important 
places and have become the official art. Its 
first theoretician was the Russian painter 
Vassilij Kandinsky, who lived in Germany. 
He it was who brought independence to color, 
by making abstract pictures in which forms 
and colors were no longer placed according to 
likeness or to a model, but according to some 
subjective musical harmony. His paintings 
made a certain sensation toward 1912: they 
had a real freshness and a kind of impressive 
monumentality, where the tragic Russian soul 
was Clearly reflected with its disorder and the 

(Continued on page 104) 
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A Series of Sketches MONTE CARLO: AT THE ROULETTE TABLE. THE MARBLE SPINS 


In Rouge et Noir Wonderful, the unifying power of the roulette wheels at Monte Carlo. Like a touch 
* x of nature, the spinning marble makes the whole world kin. Greeks, Russians, 
By HENRY RALEIGH Americans, South Americans—all miraculously become of one race at the gaming 


tables. And how magically the chasm between youth and age is spanned by the crou- 

pier’s little rake. Likewise, any disparity between the sexes seems to vanish into thin 

air, just as the gold pieces and bank notes vanish from the unhappy punter’s view. 

The pangs of love, hunger, and fatigue all become negligible in the presence of the 
magical thirty-six numbers, and the still more magical zero 
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THE SPENDERS: A LA FRANCAISE THE SPENDERS: BRITISH MANNER THE SPENDERS: YANKEE MODEL 

The new-rich who haunt the tables at Monte The croupier’s despair is the English profiteer Of such is the kingdom of Heaven among 

Carlo represent three distinct types, the who clings to his money with bull-dog gambling hells—the man who built a bank at 

French, the English, the American. This tenacity. But at the bitter end, he drops more Akron and never broke one at Monte Carlo; 

is the profiteer silk merchant, from Lyons gold than the most reckless prodigal and who, in the end, supports Monte Carlo 
Roulette at Monte Carlo O More C Into its Own} fh 


Once More The More Credulous Visitors to the Riviera May—If the Mood Prompts Brea 
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BROKEN ON THE WHEEL 


And here is the greatest tragedy, and the most frequent, in the gay 

life at Monaco; the unhappy couple who suddenly find themselves— 

in the words of the English journalists—stony! How to recoup? How 

to pay up? Can they cable home, or sell the bracelets, or forge a little 

cheque? No, none of these expedients will quite do. Why not—yes, 

that’s the idea—why not do what they all do in such cases, borrow 
from a rich and good-natured American at their hotel? 


STEALING HIS SYSTEM 


The most curious and intriguing figure at Monte Carlo is indubitably 
the creature who plays a system. Day after day, he sits imperturba- 
bly at the table and tries out his fantastic system, the sole advantage of 
which is that one loses money by it a little less rapidly than by play- 
ing the numbers en plein. If the system should work, and the Louis 
d’or pile up beautifully before one, the inventor may be sure that a 
harpy, in human form, will stand behind him and steal his secret 





THE HAPPY HONEYMOON 


Monte Carlo is probably the most blissful place in the 
world, in which to spend a honeymoon. In the first 
place, the eating, lolling and afternoon tea-ing are 
extremely good. In the second place no useful study 


The Gambling Rooms Have Finally Recovered from the War 


or labor is possible in the little Principality, where 
only the vainest pursuits of man—and the pursuit 
of the vainest women—are ever indulged in. Here 
we see the bride and groom, working on a system 


Break Themselves, Even as Ixion Did, upon the Turning of the Inexorable Wheel 
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Elinor Wylie is, rext to 
Edna Millay, probably the 
most remarkable of con- 
temporary American wom- 
en poets. Her first book, 
“Nets to Catch the Wind”, 
was awarded the Poetry 
Society’s prize as the best 
first book of poems pub- 
lished in 1921. Her second 
volume, ‘Black Armour”’, 


will be published in 
April. Mrs. Wylie’s po- 
etry gives the effect of 
bright metals and jewels 
melted by a single in- 
tense flame and poured 
molten into rigorous 
moulds which, when the 
fluid has cooled, stamp it 
with the hard mask of 
permanence 





Of gold and silver trickery, infused 


I do not glaze a lantern like a shell, 





Portraits in the 


Could cage you in enamel for the niche 
Whose heart-shape holds you; I have been accused 


With blood of meteors, and moonstones, which 
Are cold as eyeballs in a flooded ditch; 


In no such goblin smithy are you bruised. 


Inset with stars, nor make you visible 

Through jeweled arabesques which adhere to clothe 
The outlines of your soul; I am content 

To leave you an uncaptured element— 

Water, or light; or air that’s stained by both. 





By ELINOR WYLIE 


I II 
ERCUTIO, my hand has never used Hs father’s steel, piercing the wholesome fruit 
4” That fluency of color, smooth and rich, Of his mother’s flesh, wrought acidly to mar 


There was a waning moon upon his brow, 

A fallen star upon his pointed chin; 

He mingled Ariel with Caliban; 

But such a blossom upon such a bough 
Convinced his pocr progenitors of sin 

In having made a something more than man. 


Sonnet Form 


Its own Damascus, staining worse than war 

A purity intense and absolute; 

While her clean stock put forth a poisoned shoot, 
In likeness of a twisted scimitar; 

Sleek as a love-lock, ugly as a scar, 

Wrong as the first-born of a mandrake root. 











laughter interrupting the tense and 

tragic tone of his life, was sailing toy 
boats across a pond. We are told that he be- 
came a child when engaged in this palpitating 
occupation. Of course he did not become a 
child; he always was one. To a poet, a toy 
boat is better than an ordinary boat, just as 
Deirdre of the Sorrows is realler than his wife. 
For, to such of the human race as have not 
only sought rest from ever-flowing actuality 
in the absolute of art, but developed, out of 
their craving for escape from fact, a passion for 
the impossible, toys are manna in the wilder- 
ness. No better toys have ever been invented 
than marionettes, because they belong to the 
half of art which is a flight from every day 
existence; they are at the other end of the 
balance from the finished naturalism of 
Schnitzler’s comedies, for instance, which be- 
long to the half of art that is a sharp reflection 
of the perceptible. 

Mr. Gordon Craig sees the future and the 
salvation of the drama in puppet shows; Mr. 
Craig is undoubtedly, temperamentally, a 
player with toys, which is a charming quality 
and also a romantic distinction, a sort of 
accolade bestowed by the more dreamy muses. 

Mr. Tony Sarg, who has made marionettes 
the fashionable fad of the hour, has a very 
authentic passion for the fantastic, for the 
actual become formalized—in this case, mini- 
mized—away from any taint of the practical. 


Qi«: of Shelley’s diversions, like a note of 


After Seeing Them in “Don Quixote” 
By MARY CASS CANFIELD 


He makes his marionettes himself, dresses 
them, paints miniature back-drops, constructs 
Lilliputian chairs and tables, cups and saucers 
and even, sometimes, writes scenarios for them. 
He has the quaint humor of one who knows 
what wires propel personages to action. 

He has worked, or rather played, over the 
art of producing marionette drama for years 
and his performances are remarkably expert 
and careful in detail. Each puppet is actuated 
by many strings and requires a_nimble- 
fingered operator on the bridge over the stage 
to handle it, articulate its limbs and speak for 
it. Mr. Sarg has evolved a brilliant technique 
in moving his figures about the stage, simulat- 
ing voices, etc. But this any Belasco could do. 
What is nice about his theatre is the fancy he 
provides in it: the faces painted on his dolls 
which make them types as surely as Moliére’s 
comedy characters are types; the appropriate- 
ness of their costumes, in which there isalways 
a touch of caricature; the use he makes of 
silhouette; the significance of his lighting. 


M® SARG’S recent production of Don 
Quixote shows all the qualities mentioned 
above. Don Quixote, himself, has never been 
truer than in Mr. Sarg’s figure of him, an in- 
tense beanpole, dolorous, grandiloquent and 
noble as a gentleman by El] Greco. In armor, 
on Rosinante, whose hock flexibility was pecu- 
liarly enchanting, he was the very shape of 
Cervantes’ heart—hopeful, myopic, distin- 


Reflections on Tony Sarg’s Marionettes 


guished by his helpless ridicule as by a Legion 
of Honor. 

One wonders whether Mr. Sarg is perhaps 
not a little too ingenious. One’s mind is so 
enthralled by the details of his performance, 
the opening and shutting of his characters’ 
mouths, the credibility of their sitting down, 
that the spiritual meaning of the play they 
move in drops almost out of sight. Only once 
did the enduringly poignant symbolism of 
Cervantes bite in; and this was when the 
knight of La Mancha fell to one knee before the 
rubicund peasant girl wheeling her barrow, 
and, with a trembling reverence, proclaimed 
her the Princess Dulcinea of his dreams. A 
little doll then seemed to become another 
clutcher at the stars, like Keats, Chopin, 
or Dowson, imagining that, prostrate before 
the commonplace, they “follow some Helen 
for her gift of grief’. 

At other times the emotional content was 
spirited away by one’s curiosity about the 
mechanical devices. The puppet will have to 
be, as it has sometimes been, more simplified, 
less likeable and laughable—stiff, ominously 
non-human before it can possess the strange- 
ness which is a part of beauty. This abstrac- 
tion has been attained by Jean Cocteau in his 
ballet, Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel, in which 
the actors wore papier maché costumes that 
turned them into manikins and became as 
dynamic and portentous as the protagonists 
of Greek tragedy. 
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States of Mind About the Ruhr 


Showing the Danger in the Common Habit of Ascribing Simple Motives to Complex Political Units 


in finding out who started the fire than in 

helping the firemen. Therefore, the saints 
are noticed on the editorial page, but the devil 
is news. And generally, except when they feel 
a practical responsibility, men are more inter- 
ested in fixing the blame than in fixing the 
trouble. There is enormous satisfaction in 
being able to say: it was Wilson’s fault, or it 
was Lloyd George’s fault, or it was Poincaré’s 
fault. The satisfaction is so great that most of 
us mistake it for a solution, and think that we 
have helped the world when we have relieved 
our feelings. 

This weakness of our natures is most evi- 
dent when we are confronted with an evil about 
which we feel we can do nothing. The affairs 
of Europe are such an evil, and Americans who 
are at all concerned are conscious that they 
are frustrated by an Administration which has, 
as someone remarked recently, nailed its colors 
to the fence. We are a nation witnessing a stu- 
pendous action which stirs a great many of us 
deeply. We feel in our bones that the outcome 
may decide for our generation whether we are 
to live in a world that has the vitality to cre- 
ate and invent or in a world prostrated by its 
hate and its despair. We are conscious and we 
are helpless. 

So we declaim and exclaim. We are pro- 
French or pro-British, or pro-German, as if 
such opinions mattered a tinker’s damn one 
way or the other. We dispute mightily who is 
the villain and who is little Eva, trying to fool 
ourselves into thinking that we are fine red- 
blooded men standing at Armageddon and 
battling for the Lord. In reality we are just 
letting off steam, because the engine is stalled 
somewhere on Pennsylvania Avenue between 
the White House and the Capitol. It won’t go 
forward, and it can’t go backward, so for want 
of anything better to do we blow the whistle 
and ring the bell, and secretly hope that some- 
body will forget that we are standing still. 


[is ina are always more people interested 


The Senatorial Coué 


R that is all that our fervid sympathies 
come to in the end. Senator Reed of Penn- 
sylvania rises in the Senate and makes an elo- 
quent defence of Poincaré. He sits down amid 
great applause. He sits down and remains 
seated and the net result is that the halls of 
Congress have rung with an eloquent defence of 
Poincaré. Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska rises 
in the Senate and makes a passionate denuncia- 
tion of Poincaré. He sits down amid great 
applause, and the net result is a newspaper dis- 
patch saying that Poincaré has been flayed. 
For all practical purposes M. Poincaré is as 
unaffected by either speech as if he were Tut- 
Ankh-Amen himself. For all the purposes of 
statesmanship, the Senators might as well 
shout at Europe, ¢a passe, ¢a passe, as any of 
the phrases they do shout. The Senators would 
feel just as well, and Europe would feel just as 
badly. 

We think in one way about life when we are 
trying to affect the outcome and in quite a 
different way when we are merely watching 
life go by. When we are attempting to reach a 
result we judge men and policies by their con- 
tribution to the result. When we are merely 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


spectators we judge men and policies by our 
moral and aesthetic prejudices. 

Towards Europe we are spectators, and so 
our opinions of the struggle are formed almost 
entirely on the antique model, according to 
which there is in every drama, a hero, a villain, 
and an afflicted girl. The dispute in America 
about the Ruhr has turned on finding the vil- 
lain. For we are convinced there must be a 
villain. And even if there is none, it would be 
necessary for the purposes of righteous indig- 
nation to invent one. 

That is easy to do because in popular think- 
ing we always personify foreign nations. Hav- 
ing made them into individual persons, it is 
but a step to endowing them with fixed moral 
character. And when that is done it is ever so 
simple to have feelings about them. It is ever 
so simple to prove to yourself that your feelings 
are right. If you make up your mind that 
France is thus and so you can find all the 
Frenchmen you need who are very convincingly 
thus and so. In order to be absolutely sure of 
your opinion all that is required is that you 
fail to notice any Frenchmen who are not thus 
and so. 

Personifying Nations 

iui habit of personifying nations is, of 

course, fatal to clear thinking about inter- 
national politics. We ask ourselves, for exam- 
ple, why France seized the Ruhr. And one sec- 
tion of the community answers at once that 
“France” did it because that was the only way 
to collect reparations. And another section 
answers at once that “France” did it because 
she wished to ruin Germany. 

Those who think that “France” acted simply 
as a sheriff can produce no end of Frenchmen 
who are for the Ruhr expedition simply be- 
cause they think it will yield money due to 
France. But those who explain the Ruhr as an 
adventure in imperialism can also produce 
Frenchmen who very clearly wish to establish 
a Rhenish Republic and make the Rhine the 
frontier of France. But the truth surely is that 
a decision like that in the Ruhr is never taken 
by a complex nation for any one reason or any 
one motive. It is perfectly possible, and, I am 
convinced, wholly probable, that Foch marched 
into the Ruhr backed by Frenchmen who 
wanted reparations, by Frenchmen who wanted 
security, by Frenchmen who aimed at Euro- 
pean hegemony, by Frenchmen who wished to 
destroy German industrial competition, by 
Frenchmenwho are seeking revenge, by French- 
men who hoped to attach the Rhineland. 
“France” can unite on the Ruhr so long as 
all the divergent groups of Frenchmen believe 
that the Ruhr expedition will accomplish the 
particular object they believe it will accom- 
plish. 

It is not necessary for people to agree on 
their reasons in politics, so long as they agree 
on the decision. We know that in our own 
political life perfectly well. We do not imagine 
for a minute that the sixteen millions who 
voted for Harding all had the same principles. 
How could they have had them, since nobody 
can name a principle which some influential 
part of the Harding vote did not strenuously re- 
pudiate? Why then should we personify France 
as if it had a single, consistent, lucid mind? 


When we personify a nation we really per. 
sonify our own ignorance of it exactly as 
primitive peoples personify any natural event 
which they do not understand. And when we 
have personified it, it becomes impossible to 
think, because we are moving in a wholly fic. 
titious and subjective world, where good men 
in pure white uniforms fight bad men in jet 
black ones. 

Nothing of this sort really happens at the 
places where the fight is actually being fought, 
At the final Allied conference, for example, 
before the French government decided to enter 
the Ruhr, M. Poincaré made a proposal. It 
provided among other things for a reduction of 
Germany’s debt from thirty-three to twelve 
and a half billions in exchange for cancellation 
of the inter-allied debts. Now this part of the 
French proposal was really addressed not to 
Germany, but to Britain and America. But 
in actual fact when we by our attitude 
on the debts made it impossible for Europe 
to consider this proposal, we were not 
“for” anybody in particular or “against” 
anybody in particular. We were just obstruct- 
ing the one possible exit from the burning 
building. 

But of course we know perfectly well that 
we are not the villains of the piece. We no 
more feel mercenary than the French feel mil- 
itaristic, or the Germans feel dishonest. We 
know there are complicated reasons why we 
do what we do, and that some of these reasons 
are good, and some are bad, but all of them 
come to the same result in the end. Europe is 
just as complicated as we are, and sc the be- 
ginning of wisdom about Europe is to stop 
thinking that either France or Germany is 
single-minded. We shall think more clearly 
about M. Poincaré if we remember how ex- 
traordinarily his rigidity resembles that of 
Mr. Hughes, and about Chancellor Cuno, 
when we remember that he is a man driven 
like Mr. Harding by contentious and noisy 
factions. 

If the first requisite of clear thinking about 
Europe is to substitute constellations of par- 
ties, classes, sects, individuals, and industries, 
for the mannikins “France” and “Germany”, 
the second necessity is to think of their actions 
from the point of view of the consequences 
rather than the provocation. It is human to 
say that France was justified in going into the 
Ruhr, that she had suffered greatly, and had 
not been paid. But if you think that by 
going into the Ruhr France will in the end 
suffer more and be paid less, what good 
is your justification? 


Historic Wrongs 

le is one thing to work for a practicable ar- 

rangement by which ruined houses, fac- 
tories and railroads can be rebuilt, or al 
arrangement by which nations can be secured 
against the probability of more war. It 8 
quite another to make the righting of historic 
wrongs the first and only principle of states 
manship. For the historic wrongs of this world 
are simply unending. They can never all be 
righted, and therefore most of them have to be 
forgotten. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


Lucrezia Bori, in a New Spanish Role 


Mme. Bori as the Joyous Spirit of Franco Vittadini’s «Anima Allegra”—an Italian Opera Made from a Spanish Comedy 
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VASSILY LUZHSKY 
M. Luzhsky’s impersonation of the old family servant in 
Tchekov’s “‘Cherry Orchard” is one of the most perfect and 
utterly convincing things among the many perfect things of 
Old Firce, who dies at the end of 
the play, is supposed to be in his eighties 


the Moscow Art Theatre. 









the Urbane Young Gentlemen of the Lower Half? 


MURRAY 


LOWELL SHER- 
MAN 


Mr. Sherman is seen 
above in his vivid 
characterization of 
the broken but still 
unrepentent roue in 
“The Masked Wo- 
man” by Kate Jor- 
dan. The Baron To- 
lento is supposed to 
be sixty years old. A 
glance at Mr. Sher- 
man on the left, as he 
actually appears in 
private life shows 
what a long way he 
has had to come 





MURAY 


TOM POWERS 


Mr. Powers, one of 
the most popular of 
juveniles, has, curi- 
ously enough, de- 
veloped an extraor- 
dinary gift for old 
men’s parts. His 
impersonation of old 
age in ‘‘The First 
Fifty Years” will not 
soon be _ forgotten 
and he is seen above 
in another senile part 
in a play by Claude 
Habberstad, ‘The 
Cat Comes Back’’. 
On the right he ap- 
pears as the young 
poet masquerading as 
a butler in J. L. Wil- 
liams’ ‘‘Why not?” 


Three Old Men Who Will Live Long 


Can You Identify the Remarkable Character Impersonations on the Upper Half of the Page with 
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“The Big Fella” 


67 


A Strange Duel of the Black Country Between a Man and a Factory Chimney 


reputation in Stewpony. In its time it 

had done much dirty work. Men didn’t 
say that it was haunted; that would have been 
to confess superstition; and they would have 
hotly denied the charge. But it had so bad a 
record that they had come to regard it as 
Queer. They spoke of it furtively, under their 
breath, as though it might overhear; and even 
then they didn’t speak their inward thoughts 
about it. They weren’t afraid of it. It was 
only one of many chimneys. The fact that 
since its erection six repairers had lost their 
lives on it had nothing to do with their feeling. 
They just didn’t like it; and if, when told off 
for work upon it, they could find a more urgent 
job, they did so. 

Once only a Cockney, sent down from Lon- 
don to work on it, had blurted out, with airy 
lack of tact, the thing that their Midland 
reticence held back. “It looks ’ard. ’Ard and 
crool, like. Like as though it was waitin’ to 
spring at yeh. Know what I mean. . .” 

They soon shut him up. 

The Big Fella—that was its name, when it 
wasn’t called the big black murderin’ bastard. 

It stood in a dramatic country of townscapes 
and elegiac landscapes. Against the grandeur 
of soot it loomed bluely. It rose from a pool of 
primrose mist above battalions of chimneys 
ranked before and behind it; the slim chim- 
neys of town factories, the retorts of the kilns 
and the funnels of the china works. Under it 
the factories seemed almost passionless. It 
towered above a circle of pit-shafts. It tow- 
ered above a tangle of bridges, wharves, gas- 
works, abandoned workings, and a few sorry 
homes of red brick. Beyond these was the 
bleak moor, which humped itself with an air of 
posing as a background; and, at its base, the 
hedges and the grasses, dressing the earth with 
attempted beauty, had, too, something of 
drama in their decay. 

Factories had come and gone. Chimney- 
stacks had risen and fallen. Mines had been 
worked-out and left derelict. Shafts had been 
sunk and left idle. But through all the jumble 
of industry, that made the place like a giant’s 
nursery strewn with forsaken toys, the mur- 
derer remained, untouched by the rancours 
of toil and indifferent to the schemes of men; 
the monster challenging its makers, and kill- 
ing them. 


Ti Woolingford chimney had an evil 


O wonder men felt about it as they did. 

No wonder they looked for the day when 
it should be marked for destruction. And no 
wonder Gideon Falls, the oldest steeple-jack 
of Stewpony, from whom it had taken four 
friends, stood on Stewpony Heath that Sun- 
day, when the evening bells scattered melan- 
choly on the hills, and threatened it and 
cursed it. He was a man embittered, for 
whom life held little; and he cursed the thing 
that had robbed him of the one bright sig- 
nificance. He spoke to it as to a foe. 

“Ey, ya booger, ya comin’ deown neow! 
Yew won’ do no more ’arm, ya big murderin’ 
beast, yew. Six o’ the best you’ve ’ad, but ya 

ished neow.”’ 

He gave it a long look and a long-drawn 


| “Ey-y-y” that seemed to settle its affairs. 


By THOMAS BURKE 


“T’ll show ya oo’s master!” And it answered 
back nothing; stood aloof and austere, cold to 
his harshest word, and to the fist he showed to 
it. In the half-light the features of the land- 
scape stood out like sharp teeth; and the long 
tusk of the Woolingford stack topped and 
fronted them all. It stood, as it had long stood 
in his life, as a blot; ever since it took Bob Cud- 
more. ‘Towards some chimneys he felt the 
regard that a farmer feels for his cattle. They 
were his interest; his daily charge. He even 
felt something like distress when sent to fell 
them; he seemed to be an executioner cutting 
down the mighty and the beautiful. But to- 
wards the Big Fella he felt only hate; and he 
would take joy and pride in bringing it down. 

He thought of it by day and dreamt of it 
and of Bob Cudmore by night. It had grown 
upon him as a daily irritation. He would 
brood over it. He would go out to look at it, 
as this evening, and remember how he had 
walked on those slopes with Cudmore, and 
what they had talked about; and he would 
mumble nothings and rude noises at it. He 
began to credit it, privately, with the dark 
powers which some had hinted at. Wherever 
he walked about Stewpony it came between 
him and the sky. He knew that swearing at it 
was silly, but he did it every day; gave it all 
the foul words his tongue knew. It was all he 
could do to the thing that had taken from him 
the companionship and hand and voice of old 
Bob, and left his evenings empty of goodness. 

It was a physical and moral memento of 
bitter things, and he wanted it out of the way; 
and when the word had come last week that it 
was marked for demolition he had rejoiced 
darkly. The job had first been assigned to 
Charlie Waze, but he couldn’t suffer the idea of 
another man putting the brute down. He felt 
that it was his job. By alittle wrangling at the 
Works office he secured it. 


lig, ted he stood and laughed at it. Through 
the dark came the steps of lovers and the 
croon of their voices. Then, suddenly, out of 
the valley, a distant flare—a gout of smoke 
moving darkly against the dark. From an- 
other point came another flare—another bubble 
of smoke. The sleeping sky was shocked into 
movement at a dozen points. Life leapt up 
from the town. It lay like a little pot upon a 
fire of thorns, flame and smoke breaking from 
it in spurts and jets. The wheels began to turn 
and the engines to throb. The stoking-up for 
Monday morning had begun. But from the Big 
Fella no wisp of smoke, no spark of fire. 

He gave it a grin that was at once a chal- 
lenge and a taunt; “Ey, yeh bahstud—yew 
gi’n your last dose o’ smoke!” Then turned 
down to the town and the Working Men’s 
Club. 

In the club he found a group of mates. 
“Well, she’m comin’ deown neow. Ey, she’m 
booked neow.” 

“Who’m got th’ job?” 

“T ave. Ey, I’ll show ’er what for.” 

“Ar.” They sucked their pipes. They medi- 
tated. They spat ceremonially. 

One said: “It’s toime,” looking more wise 
than words. 

“Ey, more’n toime.” 


“Reckon ’er’ll want careful ’andling, like?” 
Gideon snapped. “Careful? Why?” 


“Why ...” the old man hesitated, and 
sought other eyes. The other eyes looked 
away. “Why... there bin sev’ral mistakes 


there.” 

“Ther? woan be no mistake this toime, 
George.” Gideon banged a fist to the table. 
“No, I’m dommed if ther will.” 

They looked deliberately at their pipes. 
One spoke. ‘“ Bes’ not talk so large, Gideon 
Falls. That chimley .. .” 

“Grrr-r. Doan you worry, young Joe. 
That chimley’ll be on the floor t’morrer. I 
doan like it no more’n yew do; that’s why 
I’m gointa see ther’s no mistake. See?” 

The old man spat and spoke. “TI doan like 
vear ya talk so wide, Gideon. ’Tis a queer 
thing—that stack. ’Tis a booger of a stack.” 

“Tt will be t’morrer, Uncle, when I done wi’ 
it. She’m met ’er master this time, I tell ya. 
See?” 

“Ar, but...if I was to speak me 
mind. . .” 

“Well, go on!” 

“Td say that Woolingford stack’ll come 
deown when it wants to. Not afore.” 


E waved an arm resentfully. His own 

thoughts were too much theirs. “Why, 
Uncle, ya gettin’ grimsy. Take a drop o’ 
something.” 

“No, but, look ’ere. . . .” 

“T’morrer that bloody murderer’ll be on 
the floor. See?” 

“Stop it, Gideon. I doan like t’ear it.” 

“Why, ya talk as though you was fright- 
ened o’ the Big Fella.” 

“Doan be silly. But I doan like t’ear that 
sorta talk. That were what young Ben 
Cleemput said. Ya never know, like. ’At’s all. 
Why did Artie Jordan go up with a couple o’ 
rotten stays—'im that’d been up two ’undered 
times?” 

“Why, ’cos ’e was.... 

“An’ why did Josh Burton fall from top 
when all cradles was ship-shape and sound— 
eh?” Uncle coughed and spat and leaned 
back. He had the air of one pronouncing sen- 
tence. “T’ll tell ya, Gideon, and them can 
laugh at me as likes. That chimley ain’t right. 
It’s queer.” He stuck his pipe in his mouth 
and looked away shamefaced at his outburst. 
But nobody laughed. ‘Why did Bert Vassall 
put ’is foot on that loose brick—eh?” 

“Cos nobody never warned ’im.” 

““An’ young George Sheppard tie a granny 
knot the firs’ time in ’is life—eh?”’ 

“Well, an’ if they did? Eh? Wot abeout it? 
That’s why she’m comin’ deown. ’Cos she’m 
dangerous.” 

“Ar. I wooden be so mighty sure, Gideon. 
Want some doin’, I’ll say.” 

“You'll see.” 

“Ar. Tl b’leeve it when ’er’s deown.” 

“An, by Gawd, that’ll be t’morrer, if it. . .” 

“Will ya not swear, Gideon? It might come 
“ome to yer.” 

On Monday morning a procession of six men 
went across the fields of mud to the Wooling- 
ford stack. They went slowly cumbered with a 

(Continued on page 106) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Letters from Dead Actors 


An Imaginary Letter to Margalo Gilmore, a Successful Living Ingenue, from the Unhappy Ghost of Another 


whose name you have never heard, and 

nobody among your friends ever heard 
of me. I was born in Louisiana, in the seven- 
ties, in a village not far from New Orleans, of 
a Scotch father and a French mother. When I 
was twelve years old a company of actors came 
to our town for a fortnight playing Richelieu 
and Romeo and Juliet and a number of old- 
fashioned farces and melodramas. My mother 
and I went to see them one night, then the next 
night we returned and took my father. My 
father and mother after that, though they had 
enjoyed the play, would have stayed at home, 
for they were moderate and thrifty people; but 
I would goagain; I cried all night; and they, to 
humor me, for I was an only child, took me 
again; and so it came about that every night I 
went to see that company of actors. 

From that day I meant to be an actress. I 
said so to my parents and they laughed at me. 
They had already other hopes for me. When I 
was older I spoke of it again; my mother wept, 
my father, who was a religious Scotchman and 
a tyrant, threatened, if I persisted, to turn me 
on the streets. At seventeen I considered my- 
self a woman and announced my intention to 
run away if I must and join a company play- 
ing in New Orleans; and my father ordered me 
out of his house and sent my things after me. 
I never saw either of my parents again. 


M. dear Young Lady: I was an actress 


Juliet in Alabama 


N New Orleans I found at last a chance to 
become an actress. My beauty and my 
eagerness made a way for me. The company I 
joined played sometimes in the city, but for the 
most part went barnstorming through the 
country, through Louisiana and lower Missis- 
sippi and into Alabama. The actors in it were 
mostly poor, stupid people without talent or 
ambition; a few of them through drink or bad 
fortune had come down in the world from bet- 
ter theaters. My success with my audiences 
was so great that almost from the very first I 
was given leading parts. I acted oftenest 
in the worthless plays of the day, which in the 
provinces were low indeed; for sometimes our 
company served not only as entertainment but 
as an advertisement for a patent liniment. In 
one play my old father was killed by a villain 
and I, dressed in a long green velvet gown, was 
obliged to end my great scene by saying, 
“Here, over the dead body of my father, I, 
Jean Ingleside, do swear to have my revenge.” 
But the part I loved best was Juliet, which 
because of my beauty and romantic youth we 
played now and then. 

Meantime I studied continuously, there were 
plenty of books from the city; I kept to myself 
as much as I could, learning part after part, 
dreaming of finding my way to New York, of 
becoming a great actress and some day speak- 
ing to the world. But years passed, there was 
nobody to carry me out of the round that had 
caught me. I had only a country fame for my 
reward. And one night, long before I was thirty, 
I died of }»neumonia, which I had caught going 
fifty feet through a snow-storm up an outside 
stair from my dressing-room to the stage in the 
hall where we were then playing. 

Dear young lady, I saw you in Andreyev’s 


By STARK YOUNG 





Andaluza 


(From the Spanish of Antonio Machado) 
By JOHN DOS PASSOS 


LITTLE green gardens, 
bright city squares, 
and the mossy fountain 
where the water dreams, 
where the silent water 
glitters on the stone. 


The September wind plays 

with the dark green leaves almost black 
of the acacia tree 

and playfully 

carries a few off yellow and dry 

among the white clouds of dust. 


And, you, little girl 

filling the water-jug 

with shining water 

you do not lift 

on seeing me 

a hand distractedly 

to your black curls 

nor do you look at yourself 
in the liquid mirror. 


You are looking into the air 
of the beautiful afternoon 
while the shining water 

fills your water-jug. 











He Who Gets Slapped. In this play the part 
of Consuelo, the bareback rider fell to you. 
She is young, simple, free, innocent, driven by 
her foster father to the arms of the fat baron; 
drawn, dimly, to Bezano, her partner in the 
circus. She is perplexed when He speaks, 
the philosopher who, when he had grown sick 
with the mediocrity and treachery of the 
world of men, has come to the circus to be 
the clown that gets slapped; and in the end 
she dies poisoned by him to save her from her 
fate. Dear young lady, you played Consuelo 
very prettily. You were dainty and innocent and 
fair; I watched you enter, and laugh, and listen 
when He spoke his wonderful lines about the 
goddess rising from the sea foam; I watched 
your terror of the digusting fat suitor, your shy 
looking after Bezano. It was a very pretty little 
princess in a fairy tale that you played. 

But what a part that was you had! Could 
you not see what this girl was? The baron seeks 
her for a beastly purpose because he is a 
beast. Bezano seeks her as the woman for 
him; the circus people love her as the favored 
child among them; He, the clown, loves her 
because she is like his own dream. And Con- 
suelo herself is the center of the play, which 
turns on the theme of love. She is the thing 
itself, unconscious of what she is. She is all 
beauty, untouched by the world, complete in 
itself, seen only at moments, perfect, immortal. 
She should have been there on the stage the 
thing within life that all life seeks and that 
shines through all as a light shining through a 
restless and passionate dream. 

Dear young lady, I worked; I used con- 
stantly to watch people’s faces on the street 
and when they listened to music. And when 
I played in New Orleans I used to slip away 
sometimes all day and wander on the out- 
skirts of the town till I came to the great 
cemetery of St. Roche. I used to wander in 


those avenues of vaults and under the dark 
pines and magnolias and through the box 
walks. There were many statues in the place, 
marble saints, images of Christ and his 
mother, angels and ideal figures of the dead, 
I used to walk about looking at these statues, 
stopping as if to visit them. I tried to imagine 
what they were thinking in such a long silence 
as they kept. Some of them I loved; and | 
tried to imitate their gestures. I tried to pour 
through my body the lines of a statue, and, 
standing before it, to make my limbs, my head 
and arms and legs, alive with the same life 
as the life in it. I sought to gain for my body 
the unforgettable image they caught. When 
we were in smaller towns I used to escape to the 
country and walk hours, mad, lost in my 
dream, till twilight came down over the fields 
and over the water of the pools and I hurried 
back to the theater. 

And then that night on the stage the thought 
of the country lying tranquil in the night air 
or of those marble figures standing there 
bowed or holding up their arms in the star- 
light, came over me and seemed the meaning 
of the eternal life beneath all art; and I could 
not go on; I stood speechless; and in that pause 
of silence I could feel a thrill run through my 
audience, and a moment later a thunder of 
applause came. What would I have given to 
have played this Consuelo! And to have played 
it before an audience of New York, or of any 
of the great capitals of the world. 


The Ingenues of To-Day 

i young lady, I think of you in that 

réle of Consuelo that fortune sent you, 
and of your prosperity in the theater. And 
with you I think of other young actresses in 
New York whom luck has visited and who 
have taken so pleasantly these wonderful 
parts that fell to them. There is, for one ex- 
ample, Ruth Chatterton, who had Marie Rose 
to play. ‘Barrie’s piece is loose, is foolish in 
places and sentimental. But what a part 
Marie Rose would be, the girl, the dream in 
two worlds, called away by the spirits, drawn 
back years later to her son—the ghost of love, 
the eternal mystery! Or, among others, Jeanne 
de Casalis, who went so mildly through the 
part of Violaine in Claudel’s play, when there 
was in it the gamut of love, pain and our en- 
durance of everyday plain things and the sacra- 
ment of life and death and birth. What fortu- 
nate stars gave you these parts! 

But I, who dreamed so and gave myself so 
to life, never had a chance. Nobody ever saw 
me who could do anything to bring me to g 
fortune. My audiences loved me more than 
they did my fellow actors because I was so real 
and bright and intense; but they took me with- 
out thought, merely for what I gave them, as 
they took the sun, the moon, human love, the 
coming of spring in the world around them. 
And, for all the world of people and art ever 
knew, I was no more than any of these; and s0 
I died as a chance love ends or the spring o 
summer passes, I who might have been, if any 
opportunity had ever allowed, a great artist. 
And so fortune in art favors some, and some are 
left to waste and drop out, unknown, lost, un 
arrived anywhere. 
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ca Peggy Wood, in “The Clinging Vine” 


Miss Wood, Having Already Charmed Us as a Singer, Creates an Important Role in Comedy 
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VANITY FAIR 


Pearls Before Wine 


Being the Melancholy History of a Little Dancing Scandal in Bohemia 


Cabaret du Grand Frisson. Among the 

dancers please observe Agatha, wearing 
some remarkable pearls (her father came into 
prominence recently in Paris through his pur- 
chase of the famous Obolovitch jewels at a sale in 
the Hotel Drouot); Dick Jarvis, Agatha’s escort; 
Virginia (Oh, derisive baptism!). Observe, also, 
Alfonso de Casa. The latter is too dark, too small 
in the waist and conversation—and almost too 
brilliant in the teeth; but then, so charming; 
speaking all languages, and dancing divinely. 
Also present is the Green-Eyed Monster. 

Jarvis. Nine dances in one evening with a 
man you scarcely know. 

Acatua. A dance for every Muse—and the 
Graces still to come. 

Jarvis. If you think I’m going to stay on 
here for the mere pleasure of watching your 
gymnastics with that slimy reptile, let me tell 
you that I’m not. I’m going. Are you coming 
with me? Now? 

AcaATHA. “Now” is so sudden. 

Jarvis. Then drop this serpentine brigand 
. . - dance the rest with me. You won’t? All 
right: I’m off. And, mind you, you'll never 
see me again. 

(The band bursts forth—Byrr! Bysst! Pyc- 
kaxa-pychaxe. De Casa presents himself, with a 
gleaming smile. . 

De Casa. Mademoiselle! 

AGATHA (surrendering herself to the foreigner, 
and then turning to Jarvis). Never? (She 
wafts him a mocking kiss.) Adieu. 

(Goaded by this banderilla, Jarvis carries out 
his threat of instant departure by responding to 
the velvet glances of a Titian-haired unknown. 
The lady greets him with an arch “Don’t you 
remember Virginia?” and at once makes of him 
one of her oldest and most confidential friends.) 


M: DNIGHT is melting into morning at the 


E CASA. Monsieur is not happy that we 

dance together: I feel the Camorra of his 
eyes. He is himself a heaven-born dancer— 
what? 

AGATHA. No, he’s from Utica. 

De Casa. Ah, cet animal célébre, the dog in 
the manger! Possessing no dancing qualities of 
hisownto match your glorious grace, he frownsif 
another dares bring to it what poor skill he may. 

AGATHA. You dance marvelously. 

De Casa. Non. It is only that with you all 
is rhythm. One becomes like you, a reed, a ray 
of violet light, a, . . . pardon! 

(He makes a sinuous détour to avoid two ex- 
tremely reckless dancers, Jarvis and his new- 
found Virginia.) 

Jarvis (as if innocently). So sorry. 

VirGINIA (oblivious, launched on her life 
story). At first I only posed for the hair. 
“Magdalen hair” they called it. I bet I’ve 
been every different kind of a Magdalen there 
is—though I know there’s a lot. I never 
thought I’d—oh, well, you know. But what’s 
a girl going to do when . 

De Casa (swiftly losing them). The time is 
coming when maladroit creatures like our 
friend will not be permitted to lampoon the 
classic art of dancing. They will be toiling 
with the scullions: banished from cabarets alto- 
gether. I mean when we recover our lost sense 
of beauty, Mademoiselle. 


By GRACE WILLARD 


VIRGINIA (above the band). But now I’m 
not going to pose any more. I want to be an 
arteest. It was Plasto who gave me the idea. 
The sculptor, you know—TI sat for his “ Virtue 
Dethroned’. Plasto said, “You’d make a 
first-rate emotional actress,”’ he says, “with a 
little hypnotic direction. You’ve got sensitive 
shoulders,” he says, “and a crazy gift for be- 
ing anything you’re told to be. Find some 
theatrical Svengali,” he says: “get him to put 
you on the stage; the real artist, mind, no 
Cora Fay business.”” I never heard of her but— 

Jarvis (humming). “In Athens, fair with 
famous days, and also fair with Coryphées.” 

Vircrinta. “You’ve only to listen to Ambi- 
tion’s voice,” says Plasto. “Look at Sarah 
Burnard, Jowann of Arc—” 

Jarvis (absently). Where are they? Ah 

. charming! 
(Renewed irritation of de Casa en passant.) 


E CASA. Beauty alone will save us. In 

dancing with you (improvising dreamily) I 
taste the perfection worshipped by the Greeks. 
I am Dionysius himself. (An interval.) You 
are like, extraordinarily like that peerless one, 
La Nena. 

AcaTua. A Greek lady? 

De Casa. Spanish! Queen of the matchless 
girls of Arragon. La Nena, “the baby”, they 
called her. So slight! And of a suppleness, 
mon dieu! (He raises his eyes to an ineffable 
ballerina in Paradise.) I should like to see 
you @ La Nena, mademoiselle. A black satin 
skirt (bold change of step) flounced to your 
slender waist (fantasy Espagnol) dancing an 
impassioned fandango (cresendo furioso) to the 
clink of ivory castanets. Ah .. . Frogs!! 

(Jarvis and his partner have bumped again.) 

Jarvis (tunefully). You’re here and I’m 
here . . . so bett-e-r-r- beware. 

De Casa (reversing contemptuously). There 
are cowslip meadows for the leaden ‘ooted 
herd; why do not yon Caliban of Utica and his 
voluble Vestal gambol there? 

AGATHA (smiling, in spite of herself). Don’t 
mind him; he’s a spoiled child. 

DeE Casa. How I should like to teach you a 
Malaquena, mademoiselle, or the Andalusian 
sequidillas. The Tripoli-Trapola, for example, 
or the Polo . . . so exciting— 

AGATHA. And so dangerous. 

De Casa. More dangerous, you think, than 
these modern dances, these travesties of love’s 
embrace, from the polka, so smugly demure, to 
the tango, that brazen Argentinian gesture, 
which tore off our veils and revealed us (a 
moment occupied uith some delicate Asiatic 
swaying) revealed us unchanged children of 
Nature, still as violent at heart as when, 
Bacchus-crazed (bit of exhibition bravura here) 
we danced around the cosmic fire. 

AGATHA (gasping). Goodness gracious! I 
mean, how interesting! From the sublime to 
the jazz is but a step. You'll teach me then, 
the, the Trip-trip-ohlalala? The 

De Casa. The Olé Olé. La Farucca!l .. . 
El Garotin! ... El Gitano! ... La Malaquena v 
el torero! (He ripples off these names in a kin- 
dling crescendo, punctuating each by a bizarre 
elaboration of the step) 1 make only one condi- 
tion. One favor I crave so small that I must 





whisper it (lowers his voice). It is that you will 
—(The music stops.) 

VirciniA (piercing the lull). Say, but Pm 
thirsty! 

(General movement towards the buffet.) 

De Casa. The secret boon I was about to 
beg intrigues you? No? Yes? It is this: (He 
has reached the buffet and studies, for a moment. 
pensively detached, the amber liquid in his glass) 
“Oh, for a beaker full of the warm south! Ful] 
of the true, the blushful Hippocrene.” 

AGATHA. Shelley. It would be nice, just 
now. 

De Casa. Keats. 

AGATHA. Same thing. 

De Casa. I was only sparring for time, for 
words. Iam all timidity. But listen (¢enderly); 
once, before this vibrant night, which is ours, 
gives way to raucous day which we do not 
own, once—let me see you without your pearls, 

AGATHA. Sans perles et sans reproches? 

De Casa. You are annoyed. 

AGATHA (carelessly). Not a bit. Simply to 
take off a strand or two of pearls is nothing. 
If you’d asked me to put another one on, I 
couldn’t. It’s too warm. (As she speaks she 
untwists the lustrous lei:gth, hands 1t to him and 
mects his ardent eyes uith a provocative smile.) 
Is that all? 

De Casa. Ah, ten thousand mercis! Comme 
ca you are as beautiful . . . as Evel 

(The episode proves, for Jarvis, who watches 
it, the last straw. He strides toward them. 
Agatha, scenting a scene, rises and meets him 
half-way—leaving De Casa at his table.) 


ARVIS. So, already (a hiss) you’re giving 

him the family jewels; the sacred stones your 
aged namesake-aunt placed in your hands with 
her last breath! 

AcaTHA. Don’t be silly. 
much alive as you are. 

Jarvis. Another thing, in making yourself 
so conspicuous with this bounder you are— 

AcaTHa. Not so conspicuous, it seems, that 
you feel forced to keep out of our way. | 
must ask you— 

Jarvis. Outraging every canon of taste. 

AGATHA. Not to insult this gentleman. 

Jarvis. Gentleman? Ha-Ha: Splendid: 
This ophidian outsider, you mean. 

Acatua. And now, as you must have 
almost exhausted your supply of zoological 
epithets I wish you'd really leave, as you s0 
kindly threatened to do. ; 

Jarvis. Leave? Certainly of. Tl wait 
and drive you home. You don’t deserve it, 
but— 

AcatuA. Thanks. Don’t trouble. Some one 
else is doing that. 

Jarvis (staring). What! That, that cobra? 
That barber in snake’s clothing? Alone? You'd 
trust yourself? 

Acatna. I can always trust myself, except 
when I go in search of a little good dancing 
with a man whose only aim is to prevent It. 

Jarvis. It isn’t his dancing I object to. I 
dance, myself, as well as a gentleman should. 
It’s the man himself. He’s a wrong ’un. I felt 
it from the first, and this pearl scandal shows 
that I’m right. For a girl of your class to stoop 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Portrait of a Lady: 


EPORTS from Europe announce that the great and long delayed Mestrovic 


exhibition will finally reach New York in the autumn. This is inspiring news, 

as the most distinguished and most characteristically national of the Central 
uropean sculptors—who began his life as a shepherd boy in Dalmatia—is alto- 
gether too little known in America. Mestrovic has recently completed a very con- 


By Ivan Mestrovic 


‘derable work, near Zagreb, for the Serbian Government, a task upon which he 
has long been engaged. The haunting marble portrait on this page indicates the 
sculptor’s present preoccupation with problems of elimination and simplification. 
It also shows that he emphasizes in his portraits the qualities in his sitter which 
are evocative and spiritual rather than those that are actual and aesthetic 
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We Nominate for the Hall 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 


Because she wrote her first and one 
of her most extraordinary poems, 
“‘*Renascence”’, at the age of nine- 
teen; because she is half Irish, half 
New England and has beautiful 
red hair; because she is a witty 
and charming prose-writer and is 
now engaged upon a novel; but 
chiefly because her lyric poems— 
combining austerity with emo- 
tional intensity—are among the 
best ever written by an American 


BERTRAND RUSSELL (Below) 


Because he is the grandson of 
Lord John Russell, the great Vic- 
torian champion of parliamentary 
reform; because he is one of the 
most brilliant of living mathe- 
maticians and philosophers and 
one of the only living men who 
really understands Einstein; be- 
cause he has served a term of im- 
prisonment for his political opin- 
ions; and, finally, because, as a re- 
sult of his recent visit to the East, 
he has just published a character- 
istically lucid and illuminating 
book on “‘The Problem of China”’ 


PHOTO BY SIDNEY NEWBERY 
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GEORGE HERRIMAN 


Because, though long a resident of 
New York, he can never forget his 
native West and fills his pictures 
with the striped mesas and flat de- 
sert landscapes of Arizona; because 
he has invented in his comic series, 
“Krazy Kat”’, a nonsense creation 
which, for humor and originality is 
comparable only to “‘ Alice in Won- 
derland”’; and, finally, because he 
has just begun a new series, 
“Stumble Inn”, which deals with 
humans instead of animals 


VANITY FAR 


of Fame: 





MAN RAY 





DARIUS MILHAUD 


Because he is a member of the 
Groupe des Six—leaders of the 
new movement in French music; 
because he has lived much in Bra- 
zil and was inspired by a night in 
the Brazilian jungle to compose, 
with Paul Claudel, the weird ballet 
“L’Homme et Son Desir’’ recently 
performed by the Swedish Ballet 
in Paris; because he brings new 
and ampler sonorities and rhythms 
to widen the scope of French 
music; and finally, because he has 
just visited the United States to 
give a series of recitals and lectures 
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The Woman’s National Golf Course 


The Ladies Will Soon Overcome the Too Severe Penalties Imposed by the Golf Links Built for Men 


who asked “Are ye Romans, or are ye 

slaves?” It is in much the same spirit 
that Miss Marion Hollins of Westbrook, Long 
Island, has spoken to the golf playing members 
of her sex, and spoken so effectively that, by 
the spring of 1924, the banner of freedom and 
emancipation will be flying above the Women’s 
National Golf Club on Long Island, the first 
organization of its kind in history. 

Heretofore, women golfers—and the number 
of them now runs into thousands—have been 
forced to face the test of a masculine par, which 
is always based upon the top form of the lead- 
ing men players. The test has been a trifle 
trifle too severe and out of proportion. Our 
leading women golfers can beat thousands of 
good men players, but they are not able to 
compete upon anything like even terms with 
such star amateurs as Sweetser, Jones, Evans, 
Ouimetand others whogoaround in thelow 70’s. 

The result is that the best of the women 
players, such as Miss Collett, Miss Hollins, 
Miss Stirling or Miss Cummings, can rarely 
break 80 over the longer championship courses 
for men. And those among the ladies who are 
not in the championship class are called upon 
to face carries and second shots that are im- 
possible, even when playing their best games. 

It might be argued that the leading women 
golfers play far better than the average male 
player. This is true enough. Miss Cummings 
has had a 77 over the 6400 yard Belleair course. 
Miss Collett has had a 76 over the 6300 yard 
Shennecosset course, and Miss Stirling has 
scored a 75 over the championship Hamilton 
course and Miss Hollins has had many rounds 
under 80 over hard courses. But these are all 
exceptional performances. 

These four women stars can all drive well 
over 200 yards; frequently up to 240; but they 
are exceptional, and they should have a better 
chance to show their quality in a fairer test. 
First class women players rarely drive beyond 
180 yards. This means that on a drive and 
pitch hole of 375 yards or more, their best 
efforts will not reach the green in two strokes 
and they will be in no position to carry some 
trap placed there for the longer hitters. 

These same penalties will apply to the vast 
majority of male players. But since a mascu- 
line par has been established there isn’t very 
much a player can do about it except to look 
for an occasional victory over destiny. The 
man faces an ancient custom, one that calls 
440 yards a good par. It is not only a good 
par 4 for him—it is entirely too good. But 
since no golf course was ever built for women, 
they now have their chance to build a links 
along a more reasonable scheme that will 
fairly test their best game. 


\ we recall the affair, it was Spartacus 


Rival Tests 


[ has been shown by various tests that the 
best of the male players can give the best 
Women players something like nine strokes to 
the round, and still win over them. Jim Barnes 
and Abe Mitchell were both successful against 
Miss Cecil Leitch on this basis and it is about 
the margin that Sweetser, Evans and Jones 
could give the best women in our country. 
There is still another point to consider and 


By GRANTLAND RICE 





One result of the building of a woman’s 

national golf links is certain to be that an 

immense number of desolate and exasperated 

golf widowers will begin to droop dismally 

all over Long Island.—Our artist previsions 

Miss Hollins at the beginning of one of her 
220 yard drives 


this is the tendency on so many of the crowded 
courses in America to restrict the hours for 
women, especially on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays. This restriction has not only de- 
prived them of golf but has also frequently 
given them an uncomfortable feeling while 
playing over men’s courses. It was with this 
double thought in mind that Miss Marion 
Hollins, some time ago, started to develop the 
idea of a Woman’s National Course. The plan 
was aided immensely by having Miss Hollins 
back of it. She is not only a very fine golfer, 
an ex-champion, but in addition to being 
thoroughly good at golf, polo, four-in-hand 
driving and other sports, enjoys a general 
popularity which, from the first, insured 
success for her enterprise. 

And so, upon 160 acres at Glen Head, Long 
Island, four or five miles from Piping Rock and 
Nassau, the latest development in golf is now 
taking shape. With wonderful golf country to 
begin with, the cooperation of three noted golf 
architects was secured—Devereux Emmett, 
Charles B. Macdonald and Seth Raynor, all of 
whom have been responsible for many of the 
greatest courses in America. Macdonald has 
only to point to the National, Lido, Piping 
Rock and the Links to know that his fame as 
a golf architect will endure for generations. 

Miss Hollins’ plan calls for a membership 
limited to 400 women, each one to purchase a 
$1000 share. This share may be sold upon 
resignation from the club, and is therefore an 
assured investment. And so quickly did the 
general scheme take hold that Miss Hollins 
soon began to receive applications for admis- 
sion all the way from California to Aiken. 
There are no non-resident membershps, all 
members paying the same price for a share and 
the same annual dues of $150. 

From the summer of 1923 on, the Women’s 
National Golf and Tennis Club will be a 


rallying ground for the weaker sex—not so 
weak of late, to be sure. It will undoubtedly 
be the first of many similar developments 
because the growth of golf among women has 
been one of the most phenomenal features of 
the last few years, and there doesn’t seem to 
be room enough for both sexes to play golf at 
the same time. The women in this respect 
will be somewhat more gallant than the men 
have been. They are not going to give rights 
to the men, but the husbands of members may 
play when the course isn’t too crowded with 
women. Under these conditions there will be 
an excellent chance to build up a greater 
demand for two-ball mixed foursome play, so 
popular in Great Britain and so little known or 
tried over here. When men and women play 
together in a four-ball match the woman 
figures so slightly that she only counts here 
and there at isolated intervals, but, in a mixed 
foursome with two balls only, there can be keen 
and genuine interest on both sides with each 
partner playing alternate strokes. The new 
course at Glen Head will make a feature of 
this form of golf and at least see that it receives 
a fairer trial than it has had so far. 

Here the golf widow will enjoy her chance 
for a more equal division of the spoils. She 
has had little opportunity during spring and 
summer week-ends to get in a good round of 
golf, the chances being that her husband’s 
course did not admit women on Saturdays and 
Sundays. The ladies may even bring about a 
new form of golf widower. 


The Course 


HE Women’s National Course will be an 

ideal place for a championship test. The 
fact that it is to be slightly upon the better 
balanced side for the benefit of the better loved 
sex doesn’t mean that it is to be a duffer’s 
paradise, untrapped and short. 

It will extend for over 6000 yards with the 
carries and the bunkers based upon the play of 
the leading women stars, who will not be called 
upon to face any impossible situations. The 
idea is that the two-shotter will be a two- 
shotter for Miss Collett, Miss Hollins, etc. 
and not a two-shotter that only a Hagen or a 
Sweetser or a Mitchell can reach. The drive 
and pitch holes, and the short holes, will be 
built with the same idea in mind, all interesting 
and well trapped, of course, but quite possible 
for a good woman player. If the Misses 
Collett, Hollins, Stirling, Cummings, etc. are 
at their best they will have a chance to get 
their 72’s just as Bobby Jones and Chick 
Evans have a 72 in mind over the longer, 
harder championship courses for men. And the 
chances of the other women players will be in 
the same proportion. 

The 160 acres at Glen Head have a creek and 
a pond to help in building the water hazards, 
so that the male golfer whose game is about 100 
will not be able to prance around under go. 
It may be that a large number of males who 
spend so many moody hours in traps and 
bunkers on the longer courses will find that this 
type of course is much better suited to their 
game. This will enable the man golfer who 
boasts of his 90 game, to prove it now and 
again. 
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PAULINE AND 
ELSA HEIFETZ 


These younger sisters of 
Jascha Heifetz, the illus- 
trious violinist, are on the 
road to rivalling their 
brother—having _ started 
artistic careers of their 
own. They are appearing 
in the new musical comedy 
produced by John Murray 
Anderson, ‘“‘The Cherry 
Chair” 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
BY MURAY 


POLLY DAMROSCH 


This daughter of a gifted 
and celebrated musical 
family—her father is Wal- 
ter Damrosch, the famous 
orchestral conductor— 
makes her debut, as the 





LYDA LALO ANTIX 


A fascinating young Russian who makes her wife of a Polish musician, 

American debut as an irresistible seductress in in the dramatization of 

Dr. Goodman’s recently released film, “Is the Julian Street’s novel “ Rita 
World Going Mad!”’ Coventry” 


Distinguished Debutantes of the Stage 


Young Ladies of Notable Talent and Charm Who are to 
oO 
be Seen in New York for the First Time This Spring 
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Taking Things for Granted at Auction 


Showing That in Bridge Playing Even Exceptions are Governed by Rules 


extending her hand. “Who would 
have thought of seeing you here. We 
must have some bridge together.” 

Mr. Groslam bowed, although he did not 
exactly relish the proposition. The widow was 
in the habit of telling people that she was a 
better player than nineteen out of twenty. 
From what he had seen of her game, he would 
prefer some of the nineteen. 

“You know I have learnt so much since the 
last time I played with you, and that Mr. 
Ketcham showed me all about the doubles you 
and I had so much trouble with. Now I shall 
know exactly what to do every time you 
double.” (The widow is referring to the hands 
published in the April, 1922, number of this 
magazine. ) 

“But there is a great deal more to the game 
than the doubles,” was all he could say, and 
with some doubts about the outcome, natural 
to one who has been thrown down for about 
two thousand points on four deals the last 
time he had the widow for a partner, Mr. 
Groslam found himself playing a set match 
that evening against the house doctor of the 
winter resort, who had the reputation of being 
a very good player, and a young debutante 
whose bridge was rather dashing, like her 
tennis. 

“T should like to ask,” began the doctor, 
languidly, “if you double more than one for a 
take out.” 

“Oh yes,” gushed the widow. “We double 
up to three in suit, but only one in no-trump.” 
Then, turning to her partner, “You see I 
know all about it now. We shall get along 
splendidly.” 

“As I said before,”’ remonstrated Mr. Gros- 
lam, “there is a great deal more in this game 
than bidding and doubles. When you play the 
hands, you are on your own.” 

With the score game-all on the first rubber, 
the widow dealt and promptly bid no-trump. 
No one doubled. No one said anything, so the 
doctor led the king of hearts. This was the 
distribution : 


“W HY Mr. Groslam!’’ ue widow gushed, 
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The Widow 


_ Dummy put on the ace, and after a moment’s 
Inspection of the two hands, the widow 
blithely announced that she ought to make 
four or five odd, and led a club. After two 
founds, on finding them stopped, in order not 
to establish the club jack, a diamond was led, 
to get the spade finesse, correctly leading the 
spade ten from dummy, the debutante de- 
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Solution in the April number. 











clining to cover, as the other honor was on the 
table, and her partner’s small spade discard on 
the second club having warned her against 
covering. 

The three spades made, catching the king. 
The doctor was sharp enough to see that the 
declarer had no more diamonds, and kept all 
his hearts, when the widow shifted to the ace 
and a small club. This saved the game for 
them; four hearts and the club jack winning 
tricks. 

“That was a very unlucky hand, partner,” 
remarked the widow, including the Doctor, 
Mr. Groslam and the debutante in an appeal- 
ing smile round the table. ‘Of course I took 
it for granted the clubs would drop.” 

Mr. Groslam had nothing to say, as he put 
down the score; but the doctor, after compli- 
menting his partner for losing her king of 
spades at the right time, offered a timely 
suggestion. 

“Tf the clubs will drop, they will drop any 
time. If you try the spade finesse, while you 
still have every suit stopped, you must win the 
game, whether the clubs drop or not, even if 
you lose the spade finesse. If I go on with 
hearts, you make the jack. If I do not lead it, 
you make it at the end, because I will have to 
keep my diamonds. That way you make 
five odd.” 

“Well,” objected the widow,” that is all very 
nice, but I am sure anybody would have taken 
it for granted that the clubs would drop.” 

That rubber being finished and won by the 
doctor on the next deal, the debutante dealt 
the fourth hand of the second rubber, the score 
being game all. This was the distribution: 
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The Debutante 


The debutante started things with two 
hearts; the widow, two no-trumps; the doctor, 
three hearts. This the widow doubled, and her 
partner had to go to four clubs. (He could 
have made three.) The debutante passed, but 
the widow, delighted at finding her weak 
suit in her partner’s hand, went to four no- 
trumps, which the debutante immediately 
doubled. 

The opening lead was a heart, and the ace 
won the queen. A small club brought the ten 
second hand, and dummy very properly 
ducked. The jack won fourth hand. The 
debutante led the heart king, and then a small 
one. The doctor discarded a diamond; dummy 
two spades. 

The widow led another club, the doctor 
dropping the king. The ace went up and the 
debutante shed the encouraging eight of 
diamonds. With no re-entry, after several 
shrugs of her pretty shoulders, and remarks 
under her breath about her rotten luck, the 
widow led the spade and won with the queen. 
Now the losing club put the doctor in, his 
partner shedding a heart. When the diamond 
came through, the widow held up ace-jack for 
the Bath coup; but the debutante threw her in 
with the losing heart, and the only tricks left 
were the two aces. Set for 300. 


Misleading Leads 


SEEM to be in terrible luck today, part- 

ner,” mourned the widow. “Of course, - 
when the king of clubs dropped, I thought the 
queen was on my right, and took it for granted 
it would drop. But the doctor fooled me.” 

“Quite right,” agreed the doctor. “I wanted 
you to think just that. It was the only 
chance. But as you had another club, it 
does not matter whether the clubs drop or not, 
because vou want only four of them to make 
your contract. No matter what I lead, if you 
let me hold the club king, you make four clubs, 
three hearts, two spades and a diamond. That 
is four odd doubled, and the rubber; winning 
380 points, instead of losing 300.” 

“Taking things for granted seems to be as 
expensive as not understanding the doubles, 
partner,” remarked Mr. Groslam, smiling 
faintly. 

In the next rubber, nothing particular 
happened. On the next, this rather interesting 
situation came up, with the score one game 
in for the widow, to nothing for the doctor’s 
side. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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What the Figures Mean 


The Automobile Industry Presents Some Staggering Totals 


lations of the automobile industry during 

1922, just given.out by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, than the 
mere figures indicate. Every fact presented by 
its own neat little set of numerals is worthy of 
a number of different interpretations, depend- 
ing upon whether you are an automobile manu- 
facturer, a broker selling automobile stocks, a 
car dealer, or, like the writer and most of the 
readers of this department, a 
mere spectator watching the 
progress of the automotive 
industry and its products 
with an interest which is 
keen but not vital. 

We see, for instance, that 
during 1922 motor vehicles 
to the number of 2,577,220 
were built, including 2,334,- 
171 passenger cars and 243,- 
049 trucks. A mild glow suf- 
fuses us when we realize that, 
in spite of the financially 
dark days of 1920 and 1921, 
the figures for last year repre- 
sent the greatest achievement 
to date of this amazingly 
healthy commercial youth, 
the automobile industry. We 
realize, of course, that auto- 


\ GREAT deal more lies behind the tabu- 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


mobile prosperity bears a very distinct relation 
to the prosperity of all of us and the record- 
breaking figures of the car makers cause us to 
look at our own personal pile of unpaid bills 
with a new optimism. 

Then we learn from other sources that, of 
this almost incomprehensible total, Ford 


actually sold 1,354,717 cars and trucks during 
the year, or well over half of all the motor 
vehicles made in the country. There is noth- 





ing discouraging in this, for it means the little 
fellow is enjoying prosperity and many of him 
will graduate a little later into a class where 
they can afford more expensive cars. At the 
same time we read that, in the realm of higher 
priced cars, likewise, there has been a high 
degree of prosperity and that General Motors, 
for the ten months which ended October 31st, 
made net profits of $49,406,000. 

Verily, we are a motorized country. There 
are approximately 11,500,000 
motor vehicles registered in 
the United States, while the 
figures for the entire world 
are only 12,750,000, leaving 
us in the position of possess- 
ing 81% of the entire world’s 
supply of automobiles. And 
2,700,000 more are coming in 
this country during 1923, if 
Mr. Alfred Reeves, General 
Manager of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, is to be believed. And 
he is. No one in the industry 
speaks with a greater degree 
of sensible conservatism, 
based on actual knowledge, 
and when he predicts another 
record-breaking production 
year, he is, obviously, within 


(Above) A graceful body by Derham of Philadelphia 
built upon a Packard chassis for Mrs. L. J. Montgomery 
of Battle Creek, Mich. It is a 7-passenger sedan-limousine 
in Diaz gray with blue striping and upholstered in light 






(Below) One of the most stunning cars of the year is this 
landaulet-roadster by LeBaron on the eight-cylinder-in- 
line Isotta-Fraschini chassis. The body is long and low, 
denoting speed and grace. This car isan adaptation of the 


Laidlaw broadcloth 





European ‘‘convertible”’ 


san i nt Sit 








When the Isotta-Fraschini landaulet-roadster by LeBaron, pictured above, is fully 

opened up, it provides seats for four passengers. Note the unusual vacuum wind- 

shield, the light English Burbank top and the 1000 candlepower searchlight. Instru- 
ment board, cabinet work and running boards are of genuine teakwood 


The latest Locomobile is a haughty, powerful looking, sport touring car with disc 

wheels, a dust apron and windshield for rear seat passengers, heavy bumpers front 

and rear, barrel type headlamps, cowl ventilator, easily managed top and a massive 
tire carrier at the rear holding two spares 
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An extremely interesting car is this Austro-Daimler of 
135 inches wheelbase, with a body designed by Professor 
Dean A. Fales of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology and built by Farnham-Nelson 


reason, barring, of course, the possibility 
of a bubbling over of the seething kettle of 
discontent in Europe and elsewhere. Of 
the big output expected this year, Mr. 
Reeves says that 1,800,000 of these cars 
will go to replace machines now in use. 

A thing that affects all of us who motor 
is that the average retail price of American 
automobiles dropped 14% during the year. 
During 1921 the average price per car 
was $900 and in 1922, $770. During the 
year there were two distinct price cutting 
waves, beginning in January and August, 
so that this material decrease in the cost 
of our cars is not attributable to the 
enormous percentage of Fords in the 
yearly production and the fact that they, 
too, were reduced in price. For this year 
there is no question that car prices gener- 
ally are going to be higher, but whether 
this will affect those in the very low price 
classes is a matter resting in the lap of 
the Gods. Another month or so will tell. 

To shoe these myriads of 1922 cars, 30,- 
340,000 tires were built, which used up 83% 
of the country’s supply of rubber. 

We heard a lot during the war and immedi- 
ately afterwards about the tremendous quanti- 
ties of steel used in the automobile business. 
Congressmen grew red in the face and hoarse 
telling us that too much of this vital material 
was being used in the manufacture of luxury 
cars. The amount of steel consumed by the 
automobile industry during 1922 constituted 
4% of the available supply! 

But the gasoline consumption for the twelve 








A close inspection of the Peerless roadster above shows an 

unusual padded and electrically lighted compartment 

running through the car for golf clubs or other country 

club requirements, a rumble seat for two reached by an 

aluminum step, a commodious icebox and a completely 
equipped luncheon kit 


months was 5,300,000,000 gallons, or a 
monthly average of 784,261,000 gallons. This 
is entirely too much. Engineers are constantly 
at work to improve the carburetion and cooling 
systems of our cars in order to increase the 
number of miles they will go per gallon of fuel. 
But the average motorist himself is the one to 
blame for the criminal waste of one of the 
country’s greatest resources. Idling motors, 
while drivers are shopping, calling and running 
errands, account for the loss of millions of 
gallons of precious gasoline per year. 

You may wonder where they are going to 
put the 2,700,000 cars that are coming this 


When Edsel Ford motors, he does it in the finest cars 
obtainable. Here is his latest, a beautiful Hispano-Suiza 
sport touring car for four people with a graceful body 


built by Brunn of Buffalo 


An attractive 
roadster is this 
new Peerless, 
equipped with a 
special sport body 
designed by Le- 
Baron and built 
by Demarest. It 
has disc wheels, 
two spare tires 
and a number of 
unusual features 
illustrated below 


year and the countless hordes to follow. 
Certainly, drastic changes are about to 
occur in our traffic facilities and our meth- 
ods of regulating the growing streams of 
motor cars. In the larger cities the matter 
has long ago gone beyond reasonable limits 
and something revolutionary is bound to 
take place to correct the difficulty—if it 
can be corrected—within a short time. 

There is one distinct ray of sunshine and 
that is that, during the fiscal year of 1922, 
10,000 miles of splendid Federal Aid roads 
were added to the country’s mileage of ~ 
highways and that the total for 1923 will 
probably be in the neighborhood of 14,000 
miles. The government never did a wiser 
thing than to pass the Federal Aid High- 
way Bill, which made available for needed 
road construction approximately $390,- 
000,000. One result has been to assist 
in removing our road building from the 
hands of local politicians and grafters and 
place it under the jurisdiction of engineers 
whose sole aim is to see that we get as much 
possible highway of the highest quality for the 
lowest cost. 

As an important factor in the transporta- 
tion of freight and farm products, the motor 
car, and especially the motor truck, have 
proved themselves invaluable; 134,400,000 tons 
of farm products were moved during the year 
by gasoline vehicles and the freight hauled 
reached the staggering total of 1,430,000,000 
tons. Truly, the motor car is a worthy assistant 
to the railroads! 

(Continued on page 88) 














(Above) An Amer- 
ican car in the 
famous St. James 
Park, London. 
It is a Stanley 
steamer with a 
British custom- 
built body. Note 
the difference in 
national taste in 
body lines be- 
tween this car 
and those manu- 
factured in Amer- 
ica featuring long 
straight lines 


















(Right) A glimpse at th: 
interior of the Barker 
body on the new Cross- 
ley 4-passenger sedan- 
limousine of the Prince 
of Wales. This car is 
painted a rich dark blue 
with black wings and is 
upholstered in the finest 
dark gray Bedford cord 
with carpet to match. 
There is a specially de- 
signed walnut cabinet 
stick rack 





The Gwynne all-weather car in the open position. 
This is a new invention which has seized public atten- 
tion on account of its many advantages. 





(Left) The new 
6-cylinder 30 h.p. 
Armstrong-Sid- 
deley sedan - lim- 
ousine of H. R. H. 
the Duke of York. 
It has a_ special 
Connaught body, 
two auxiliary 
seats facing side- 
ways, is painted 
in the royal col- 
ors and has deli- 
cate upholstery 
in plain French 
gray cloth 


(Below) The exterior of 
the Prince of Wales’ new 
19 h.p. 6-cylinder Cross- 
ley. It was with a fleet 
of Crossley cars that the 
Prince did most of his 
motoring on his recent 
world-wide tour and his 
choice of this machine 
for home use is a result 
of the satisfaction it gave 
under the rigors of differ- 
ent road conditions and 
climates 


Changing the Gwynne body from a touring car to a 
sedan is but the work of a moment and it has no ex- 
terior bulges or fittings to mar its lines 
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Races and Royal Cars 


The Grand Prix, to be Run in the 


Chateau Country, Not for Chivalry 
but for Money Prizes 


By COUTTS BISS 


HE Racing Board of the Automobile 
4 kas of France has selected for the 1923 

Grand Prix a circuit just north of thecity 
of Tours, the capital of Touraine, known 
throughout the world for the beauty and 
romance of its mediaeval chateaux. 

The great race, held in this historic spot this 
year, brings home to us the manner in which 
man has changed. Here the prizes are cash, 
however depreciated the currency. It is feared 
that the smile of beauty might not be sufficient 
to spur the modern chassis designer to his 
best endeavor. 

Forty miles north is Le Mans, the scene of 
Jimmy Murphy’s triumph in the straight-eight 
Duesenberg in the Grand Prix of 1921. July 
2nd is the date chosen and the Fiat Company, 
the victors in last year’s contest, have already 
entered a team. There is every possibility that 
the famous veteran, Felice Nazzaro, will be 
their leading driver. The firm of Voisin pur- 
poses to enter a team of sleeve-valve straight- 
eight engines, the performance of which will be 
watched with keenest interest. 

The day previous to the Grand Prix a fuel 
consumption race will be held over the same 
course, divided into three categories for small, 
medium and large cars. This list, however, is 
not finding much support from manufac- 
turers. 

It is officially announced that this year the 
Paris Salon, which takes place at the beginning 
of October, will be confined to cars, motor- 
cycles and accessories, while a second exhibi- 
tion of industrial vehicles and_ stationary 
engines will be held ten days after the first 
Salon closes. Showing the full range of exhibits 
in two separate buildings concurrently was last 
year found unsatisfactory and the new arrange- 
ment will certainly please the general public, as 
well as prospective purchasers. In Paris, as in 
London, and New York, the Motor Show has 
become a public attraction, drawing thousands 
whose prospects of ever owning a motor car 
are exceedingly remote. In England it has 
become an annual function, which supplies an 
excuse for every country cousin to spend a 
week in London, when shopping, attending the 
theaters and, perchance, an all night outing at 
the Armistice Ball admirably fill the interludes 

(Continucd on paze 86) 


When closed the Gwynne body is entirely weather- 
proof, free of rattles, is hardly any heavier than a 
touring car and very comfortable 
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The trend in sacque dress for the 
spring leans towards combinations of 
one or two related colors rather than 
too obvious contrasts. The suit should 
be the background with which to 
blend accessories of neutral colors— 
as, a double-breasted jacket, single- 
breasted waistcoat and trousers in 
some light tone of gray flannel, black 
shoes and a pearl gray Homburg. 
Now let the tie and the linen show 
the note of color. The shirt of blue 
and white and the scarf some mixture 
of blue and gray 











brown as an example. 





If one is dubious about mixing colors, plan the easiest 
way and stick to one color scheme throughout. Take 
A single-breasted waistcoat 
may be chosen of plain or corded linen in tan, a 
pleated shirt of light brown, white collar and cuffs, 
and tie in checks of brown and white. Top it all with 

a soft fclt hat and wear shoes of brown 








A sacque dress which has an air of 
formality. The jacket and waistcoat 
of black undressed worsted, the 
former buttoning low with two but- 
tons, and the waistcoat finished at the 
opening by a white slip. The trousers 
hang straight and full to a slight flare 
over the foot. They may be in some 
silver-toned gray cashmere or cheviot, 
if one likes a mild contrast. Boots of 
black calf skin, showing buttoned 
tops of taupe cloth, white shirt, or 
solid blue or gray. The tie is some soft 
gray and black mixture 

















For The Well Dressed Man 


Some Color Schemes Suggested for Spring, and a Good Rule to Follow in This Respect 


HIS will be a 

colorful season. 

This statement is 
not, however, intended 
to lead the uncertain 
man astray. The man 
who knows, and who 
has an instinct for color 
combinations may give full scope to his 
imagination. Such people do not have to be 
told, for their instinct for color and the com- 
bining of most daring contrasts, is instinctively 
right. But the man who does not understand, 
or who has not a gift for combining colors, is 
most successful when he follows some simple 
tule. There is nothing more pleasing than a 
combination of the various shades of one color. 
As men are instinctively given to wearing blue, 
brown and gray, the man of uncertain eye is 
always assured of a pleasing appearance when 
he sticks to combinations in these colors. The 
various shades of blue, brown and gray assem- 
bled separately, in suits, ties, shirts, a white 
collar to relieve the solid colors, a black and 
white tie, gray socks and black shoes, topped 
with a gray felt hat is sure to make a successful 
harmony. A brown suit, which is always best 
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A group of correct shoes showing—a 
brown shoe of a reddish mahogany color 
with quite a bit of scalloped punching; 
brown laced calf boot with facings of same 
color and top of white canvas is smart for 
summer wear with clothes of solid blue, 
brown or gray; and a single laced plain 
black shoe is suitable for almost anv 


formal or informal day dress 


| 





worn with brown shoes 
and socks, in combina- 
tion with a tan shirt, a 
brown and black and 
white foulard tie and a 
light shade of tan, or 
taupe felt hat is not too 
somber for the spring 
and early summer days when worn with some 
light wash waistcoat. The wash waistcoat 
illustrated above, is made of a finely corded 
linen and is to be found in shades of blue, 
brown and gray. 

The short black coat worn with striped 
trousers at the right is a fashion to which we 
have called attention before now. A younger 
man may wear this suit for an informal wed- 
ding, or some other afternoon occasion of the 
kind. The hats illustrated are: a pearl gray 
Homburg showing bound edges and a 
band of almost white ribbed silk which is the 
smartest spring novelty, and a greenish brown 
felt hat with plain edges and a band of deep 
green silk. There is little or no curl to this 
brim except on the sides, where it is very slight. 
It is a practical hat for country wear, golf, 
motoring and saddle use. 
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| _ Vanity Fair’s Guide in 


Selecting Ready-to-Wear 
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An imported English hat in light 
gray felt with black band and gray 
binding. It has a wide rolled brim 
with droop front and back. For semi- 
formal as well as informal wear, it 
may be smartly worn with a double- 
breasted blue suit or short black coat 
and striped trousers. Price $7.50 








It is our purpose to illustrate on this 
page, carefully selected models from the 
ready-to-wear manufacturers, which are 
appropriate to the smartly dressed man’s 
wardrobe. The models are listed under 
the maufacturers’ names, so that they 
may be easily traced to the shops which 
carry their makes of clothing. When this 
is not the case, Vanity Fair is pleased to 
supply such information regarding any 
models shown. 
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A-semi-dress boot of patent leather and 
brown calf, just copied by the manufac- 
turer from the sketch (above) of the 
newest boot in London, which was shown 
in the November issue of Vanity Fair. It 
may also be worn with a dark blue or 
brown double-breasted suit for semi-dress. 
Price $6.80 
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Clothing 








A very smart wash waistcoat for day wear 

in cream linen may be worn with a cuta- 

way (Price $11.50), or in tobacco brown 

poplin, with any single-breasted sack 

coat for spring or summer wear. (Price 

$10.00). A wash waistcoat gives a very 
smart touch to spring attire 
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It is very important to have the cor- 
rect shape of top hat. This model is 
copied from the Londoner’s smart hat, 
and is suggested for the prospective 
bridegrooms and ushers of coming 
spring weddings. It is a hat that 
should be included in every man’s 
wardrobe. Price $12.00 


N 


A conservative, braid bound, cutaway for 
bridegroom or usher. When this is worn with 
a fancy waistcoat, black and white tie, wing 
collar, striped trousers and silk hat, the wed- 
ding attendant is properly turned out. Cuta- 
way and waistcoat to match, Price $65.00. 
Extra striped trousers, $10.00-$18.00. Made 
for Lord & Taylor of New York. (Note: 
Vanity Fair is pleased to supply information 
on the correctly dressed groom and usher) 
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Checked ties in black and white silk are 
particularly smart and appropriate for 
formal and semi-formal dress. It would 
be a good idea to select such a tie to be 
worn bv the ushers at a spring wedding. 
With these, small pearl scarf pins, the 
groom’s gifts, might be worn by the 
ushers. Ties $4.00 each 
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Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 


Articles 


If you care to buy any article illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man Department, Vanity Fair 
will gladly tell you the manufacturer’s name or 
the dealer from whom it may. be purchased. 
Simply indicate the article and the page on 
which it is pictured. If you prefer, Vanity Fair 
will buy it for you free of charge. Enclose your 
check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
Publishing Company, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 





ee 


3. A mild weather r 
scarf of imported Eng- ' 
lish crepe in a Persian 
design of many colors. 
One of the newest muf- 
flers for country and 
informal wear. Price 
$4.50 


of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 








2. Three examples of an exceptionally 
smart shirt which has just come out. 
The attached collar is cut very low in 
front and the semi-stiff bosom sets 
neatly under the waistcoat. It comes 
in the following selections of colors: gray 
or blue with white hair line, blue and 
white, black and white and lavender 
and white cross-stripe bosom and blue 
and black pin-stripe on white. Price 
$5.00 





5. A new combination is 
shown in the smartest 
New York shops; hand- 
kerchiefs, cravats and bow 
ties in matching foulards. 
Above, blue-black spots on 
white ground— (very smart 
with white sport shirts). 
At left, black and red fig- 
ures on rich corn ground, 
and at right, brown foulard 
spotted with blue and 
white design. Handker- 
chief. Price $2.50. Cravat 
$1.75. Bow tie $1.25 





1. An indoor putting device whereby the ball returns 
to you, even though you miss the hole. Endorsed by 
leading professionals and amateurs because the aver- 
age golfer is a poor putter; he is always short of the 
hole and never beyond it. This device makes one 
put more sharply in order to carry the ball up the 
incline. Will improve any golfers putting. Price $5.00 





4. Two views of a 
novel cigarette case. 
It opens in panels and 
holds an _ adequate 
quantity of cigarettes. 
In brown, green, blue 
and mauve leather it 
is something quite new. 
Price $10.00 
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Our London Letter on 


Men’s Fashions 


VANITY FAIR 





























In London the spring will bring 

many double-breasted coats—some 

will be cut with the narrow lapel of 

the single-breasted coat to suit the 
man of slight build 


ARCH brings a sensation 
M of relief from the weary 

winter months and with it 
the thoughts of the Young Man 
of Fashion turn lightly to new 
clothes. To begin with, the era 
of the double-breasted lounge 
coat is here, at all events as far as 
the leaders of the mode are 
concerned. Last year it appeared 
very tentatively launched by the 
leading tailors of Saville Row and 
was received with almost imme- 
diate favor. 

Those well-dressed men who 
pride themselves on being just 
ahead of the fashion have already 
introduced one variant to the nor- 
mal double coat, and that is the 
use of the single breasted lapel on 
double coats. The chief reason 
for this innovation was that men 
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For the most informal wear—dining 

at home in the family circle—the 

new pyjama dinner suit is being 

widely worn with the usual evening 
shirt, collar and tie 


that che fashion will be to have 
them made without the perma- 
nent turn up. There was a 
marked tendency in this direction 
during last Summer and it is 
certainly the fair weather fact of 
tomorrow. Incidentally trousers 

. should be cut full, with a long and 
flowing line, and should in no 
circumstances give the impression 
of being hitched up. 

Browns have been very pepular 
for winter suitings but it is very 
doubtful whether any but the 
very earliest Spring clothes will 
follow this trend, as the color is 
altogether too hot to find favor 
when hot weather comes. Plain 
gray fannel is likely to be popular 
for the Spring and a little later 
on the patternless cashmere suit 
will be the thing. In such pat- 











_ || terned materials as will be used, 











of slight build are inclined to look 








puffed out if there is a big double 

roll to their jacket and it is certain that the 
single lapel goes a long way towards remedying 
this ungraceful appearance. Another innova- 
tion which is a natural outcome of the vogue of 
the double-breasted coat is the slit at the back. 
Had coats remained as short as in the past 
there would have been no change, but with the 
lengthening which is a marked tendency at the 
moment, the old trouble of coats which curled 
up at the back after being sat on has re- 
appeared and men who are fussy as to their 
appearance have naturally turned to the 
remedy. In recent suits turned out by well- 
known makers, the double slit, one at each 
side, has been introduced. The double slit is 
rather more practical than the single and, 
being more practical, is most likely to be the 
real mode, as London fashions are essentially 
based on common-sense. 

With the double-breasted coat, the single- 
breasted waistcoat is the rule and to repeat 
the crossing of lines twice in one suit is an 
entirely unreasonable exaggeration. With the 
single-breasted coat, however—and there will 
still be a great many of them worn—the 


double-breasted waistcoat may be indicated as 
the fashion of the immediate future. Such 
double-breasted waistcoats should be cut 
straight across and not in the half-pointed 
shield shape which is no more than a com- 
promise and a mode of transition. Both types 
of coats are made with a breast pocket, and 
have no flaps to the side pockets. The single 
coat has three buttons, of which only the 
center one is used. 

The vogue of the short black coat and waist- 
coat with fancy trousers may be given a new 
direction by a custom which has been long 
established in London for Spring wear, and 
which is likely to be very popular this Spring. 
This is the wearing of light check trousers, 
popularly termed either “sponge bags’ or 
“pepper and salts”. A more conservative 
departure is that of light gray trousers with a 
darker gray stripe at fairly wide interval. Yet 
another suggestion would be the wearing of a 
stone-gray coat and waistcoat with either 
of the above trousers. The coat obviously 
should be single-breasted. 

As regards trousers there can be no doubt 


the general rule is likely to be the 
long stripe and the time of the check has 
passed, unless the check is represented by a 
very faint line of color at very wide intervals. 
Leading manufacturers are bringing out some 
pastel and powder blues which are likely to 
meet with a great deal of favor. 

Ties are likely to remain very sober, such as 
a small black and white check, gray with a 
diagonal stripe in silver or black, a dark brown 
with a diagonal blue stripe or some such 
similar combination. The foulard tie 1s 
popular in bows, and here a little more color 
may be introduced, as for instance yellow, 
pale green, or light cherry, which look very 
well indeed with a gray suit. It may be laid 
down as a general rule that the sailor knot 1s 
always worn with the double-breasted coat 
and the bow-tie with the single. It follows 
from the above that the double collar is also 
the rule with the double coat and the long tie. 
In passing, it may be mentioned that as far as 
smart England is concerned, the bow-tie 1s 
never under any circumstances worn with the 
double collar. To do so at once stamps a man 
as a foreigner in London. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Dancing With One’s Wife 


The First Candid and Dispassionate Research Yet Made into this Strange Psychological Situation 


ET me say it boldly: 
L I like dancing with my wife. 

Iknow! I know! there is a hardy tradi- 
tion that I don’t. The professional song writ- 
ers, the comic papers, have all insisted that I 
don’t. But they are all wrong. 

Furthermore, I am not alone in this. I be- 
lieve that the average man—assuming that his 
matriage is even moderately congenial and his 
wifé at least as good a dancer as himself—gets 
very much the same emotional experience as I 
do. My contention, briefly, is that in dancing 
with his wife a man enjoys a set of complex, 
closely-woven pleasures which no other woman 
can give him. 

The facts are so plain that it seems to me 
astonishing that the truth has never come out. 

People tell me that my wife dances uncom- 
monly well. That doesn’t surprise me, but it is 
not really the point, for I don’t pose as a judge, 
you know, savoring the fine points of her skill. 
No, it is something else. It is something re- 
lated, however obscurely, to the marriage state. 
. . » Noother woman can do it except my wife, 
and she couldn’t do it if she weren’t my wife. 
. . . Perhaps if I put down my impressions 
simply, we may get at it. 


A Remoteness 


begin with, when we stand up to dance I 
am always freshly struck with her carriage, 
sort of easy and yet straight. Now, I never 
notice this on ordinary occasions—only when 
we dance. Then she becomes slightly unfa- 
miliar. Musing on this, I take her hand—so— 
and hold it out, and put my arm around her— 
decorously, the way the instructor showed me 
—and I bump her knees with mine, just once 
or twice, until I get the rhythm, and then off 
we dance. 

This sense which I have tried to suggest of 
the familiar grown suddenly unfamiliar is 
decidedly pleasant. Any man who is married 
will tell you what a refreshing thing it is. It 
always comes as a fillip, as an odd unexpected 
zest. But I can’t pretend it stops there. One 
night at a dinner dance I became conscious of a 
new and unexpected element. We were getting 
along very nicely, on the occasions when we 
had each other for partners, until I suddenly 
noticed, or dimly felt, a curious remoteness. It 
aroused my curiosity. 

“What’s on your mind, old girl?” I said. 
“What are you mumbling to yourself?” 

“Tt was nothing,” she replied promptly. 

“Come on, now, what was it? Aren’t we 
doing this beautifully? Whatwere yousaying?” 

“Tt was only the rhythm,” she said. “It 
made me say: 


“My Husband’s dancing; 
The Big Stiff’s dancing; 
My Husband’s dancing; 
The Big Stiff’s dancing.” 


Can you imagine my surprise? 

In a way, of course, it was nothing, and yet 
I saw that there was something there. I 
wasn’t nettled, mind you, but I was conscious 
of a new and distinctly unmaternal element 
creeping into our relationship, a faint derision 
which—so far as I could tell—never fell to my 
lot on any other domestic occasion. I gave it 


By A HUSBAND 





The author of this article dancing 


with his wife. Our contributor has 
made a long and careful study of a 
number of complex human situations 
of this sort and the present article is 
to be followed with one dealing with 
the converse situation—‘‘ Marrying 
One’s Dancing Partner’. He has in 
preparation a series of dissertations 
on ‘Marrying One’s Employer’s 
Aunt”, “Engaging One’s Old School- 
Friend as a Chauffeur”’, etc. 


a good deal of lazy reflection, off and on, and 
always reached much the same conclusion. 
At the table I was listened to with what ap- 
peared to be interest and respect. In our dress- 
ing room my spirit found an agreeable accom- 
modation. But when, on a waxed and shining 
floor, to the accompaniment of North Ameri- 
can tunes mixed with African drum-beats, I 
undertook to pilot her through the intricate 
evolutions of the Mode, something in her rose 
up irresistibly to mock me. A spirit which an 
hour ago I could have sworn was mine, had 
taken flight! 

This detachment may be due to various 
things but I am inclined to think, speaking 
as a male, that it is due to ghosts. Ghosts, per- 
haps, of better dancers she has known, stretch- 
ing clear back to her girlhood. Ghosts of sol- 
diers and sailors danced with through the war. 
If you should line up, single-file, all the men 
my wife has danced with, they would reach—I 
trust contentedly—from Washington Square 
to Columbus Circle. Here, I realize, is one of 
the major differences between us; here is 
something that wives decidedly know, a regior 
in which they are incredibly expert and per- 
fectly objective. They know us as indecisive 
dancers, or as dancers who turn only at the 
corners; they know us as waltzers who say 
firmly, under our breath, “Now I must re- 
verse”, and do it. They know us as dancers 
who are all muscle and no carry on. Or they 
knight us as “heavenly dancers”, that prepos- 
terous companionage in which the places of 
honor, as I presume we are all agreed, never 
go to married men but only to youths with the 
most monotonous profiles on the dancing floor. 
. . - In short, it is while she is dancing with 
you that your wife, no matter how devoted, 
holds you critically at arm’s length. If it 


doesn’t go too far, there is distinctly a challenge 
in it. 

I have said that there is a certain challenge 
in dancing with your wife, but, even more 
piquant, there is also a little jealousy. Not 
much, perhaps, but a little. Most of us sup. 
press it habitually, automatically, but it is 
there and we know it’s there if we reflect upon 
it at all. I remember vividly the perfectly 
irrelevant and unimportant occasion on which 
the thing first struck me. Idly glancing toward 
my wife one night I saw her get up to dance 
with her partner. She stood there brightly pas- 
sive, cheerfully yielding, and it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that she was éoo willing. Justa 
shade too willing. I didn’t put it in so many 
words, but I had a vague sense of a friendship 
of which I didn’t wholly approve. He took her 
hand and held it out—so—and put his arm 
about her waist and drew her close to him, his 
knees bumped hers until they got the rhythm 
and then off they danced, and like smoke up 
into my nostrils came a queer acrid emotion. I 
turned away obscurely annoyed and frustrated, 
and accidentally burned my hand against a 
friend’s cigarette. 

“You hound of hell,” I said exasperated, 
“what are you waving that cigarette around 
for? Look! Look at the ashes on my clothes!” 

“Terribly sorry,” said my startled friend, 
hastily brushing off my trousers, “ Must have 
burned like the deuce, you are so on edge.” 

“Well, you should think of these things be- 
fore they happen,” I said mechanically, and 
turned again to the throng. She was, of course, 
sedately dancing. 


The Wallflower Mind 


OW that everybody dances, there are pre- 

sumably no wallflowers left, but I have 
sometimes been struck with the fact that there 
has survived what I can only describe as the 
“‘wallflower mind’. That’s the kind of mind, 
for example, which still cheerfully retails that 
ancient fallacy: “Funny, how you can always 
tell when a husband and wife are dancing to- 
gether!” ‘“Can’t you, indeed, my dear!” 
That’s the wallflower mind. The kind of mind 
which hasn’t really experienced but only 
looked on! 

For the truth is, of course, that when hus- 
band and wife are anywhere near congenial and 
happy, their dancing reflects, not the dull mat- 
ter-of-factness so habitually assumed, but 4 
thousand nuances denied any other pair. 

They are supposed to be stupidly engrossed 
—that married pair—in the mere technique of 
the tango, but the truth is that for all their air 
of studied decorum, they are extracting from 
the dance the very heart of it. They are yield- 
ing themselves fearlessly to its intoxication, 
and that look of amusement which, if you 
watch sharply you can see them exchange, I0- 
dicates their private triumphant sense that 
the dance was made for them alone. Why, 
when she has been taken to her seat, does the 
wife rap her husband’s knuckles with her fan? 
Why does she say “For goodness’ sake, go and 
dance with that Miss Younger!” Is it because 
she has been bored? Scarcely. It is because she 
fears that the truth will out and an old tradi- 
tion be exploded, to the scandal of society! 
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1 Companions of Spring- 


It’s the season for pleasure, for color, for 
the good things of life. People who know 
the best in sweets will often have a friendly 
argument as to which is the most attractive 
package in Whitman’s famous Quality Group. 
But you will never hear any difference of 
opinion about the goodness of the sweets. In 
all of these packages it is the same Whitman’s 
—famous since 1842. 


The Sampler—best known of all candy packages— 
quaint, original, unique in its make-up, the favorites 
from ten leading packages of Whitman’s. 
Salmagundi—latest member of the group—luscious 
chocolates in an art metal box prized as a keepsake as 
well as for its charming contents. 


Pleasure Island—romance in chocolates—pirate’s sea- 
chest freighted with treasure from the Spanish Main— 
rich booty from the tropic islands. 


Fussy Package—for fastidious folks— 
nuts and nut combinations enriched with 
Whitman’s far-famed chocolate. 


Super Extra Chocolates—the Standard 
package of sweets which first made 
Whitman’s reputation—the package 
which stands for all that is good in 
candy-making. 

Library Package—book-shaped—odd— 
luxurious—an eloquent volume of sweet 
thought and good taste. 


Seek the Quality Store in your neighbor- 

hood which has been selected as Agent 

for Whitman’s Quality Group—usually 
a drug store. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous 
Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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The Serck engine thermometer fits the radia- 
tor cap and is in the form of a lighthouse 
which lights up when the motor is overheating 
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Races and Royal Cars 


(Continued from page 78) 


























Boston Garter 


Worn by 
Well Dressed Men 
for 44 Years 


Vidi 


Constantly kept up to date 
by the most desirable im- 
provements in web and fit- 
tings, the Boston Garter is 
invariably the preference of 
men who choose quality ap- 
Made in every style 
for sport and dress, and sold 
all over the world. 
you bought a pair recently? 


parel. 


George Frost Company, Boston 


Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for All the Family 
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between a couple of trips to Olympia. 

It would seem that France, which has 
lagged behind in the matter of motor 
racing tracks, as a result, no doubt, of 
the existence of her magnificent roads and 
the encouragement afforded by the 
government to road racing, is at last 
seriously repairing the omission. A race 
track is scheduled to be constructed at 
Montmorency, a few miles north of Paris 
under the auspicies of the Automobile 
Club de France. But the site selected 
does not meet with unanimous approval. 
Most schemes in their inception meet with 
adverse criticism and it depends on the 
determination of the promotors whether 
this track will actually come into being. 
With an industry such as France possesses 
and with the Frenchman’s predeliction 
for sporting contests, a race track con- 


| structed conveniently near Paris should 
| be an assured success. 


Now, a word as to motor car styles in 
Europe. It is true, of course, that styles 
in motor coachwork develop along na- 
tional lines, molded by national taste, 
culture and circumstances. Every nation, 


| however, is a borrower of ideas, as well as 


of other things. The type of car known as 
coupé de ville, which has received great 
attention in France and is an excellent 
town vehicle which pleases the eye and 
has many other advantages, has, until 


| recently, made no progress at all in 


England. Now, however, it is becoming 


| quite popular. It seems as if this little 


machine is destined to replace the more 
or less clumsy landaulet. The latter, 
doubtless because of the uncertain cli- 
matic conditions here in England, has 
maintained its place as the favorite town 
car, not only on account of its all-weather 
feature, but also by reason of its ability 
to carry considerable quantities of lug- 
gage upon occasion. But the lines of the 
landaulet, with canopy and top hamper, 
cannot compare with those of the coupé 
de ville for grace and elegance and it is a 
pleasure to see the steady increase in the 
number of these smaller machines once 
confined to the streets of Paris. 

It is not given to all of us to own town 
motor carriages and an inclement climate 
has forced the British designers to devise 
a form of coachwork, principally for 
owner drivers, known as the all-weather 
car. A body converted from an open 
touring car into a totally enclosed car is 
proof against severest weather. In the 
all-weather body has been found a species 
of compromise and a compromise has 
always been dear to the British heart. 


In this case it is a compromise between 
the perpetually closed sedan, the landav- 
let which can never open with the com- 
pleteness of the touring car, and the 
touring car which, with hood up, is cold, 
draughty and by no means weather proof. 
It is the type of body which will eventu- 
ally oust the touring body, except where 
cheapness is the first consideration. It 
is pleasing in its lines, much lighter when 
closed, a little more expensive and onlya 
little, if any, heavier than the touring car. 
I understand this type of car has made no 
progress in America where you are 
turning universally toward the sedan, but 
here it is really the most notable advance 
in British design of recent years. It is 
the development of a real automobile 
body for an automobile; not the adapta- 
tion of a horse carriage for mechanical 
propulsion. 

With this article are shown three 
photographs of the new Gwynne four-door 
all-weather body which has _ recently 
appeared and which has been very well 
received by the public. One of the great 
disadvantages of the ordinary all-weather 
body is that between the two side windows 
there is usually a pillar which has to be 
folded away somewhere when the car 
is open. In most cases this is made to 
hinge backward, thus preventing the 
introduction of more than one door at 
each side. In this Gwynne body, hov- 
ever, the designers have patented an 
original four-door all-weather body which 
overcomes this objection. The most 
important point is that the intermediate 
pillars, which would otherwise interfere 
with the rear compartment doors, are 
arranged so that they fold back auto 
matically into the top. As the latter's 
brought forward when the open car is 
being converted into a closed body, these 
pillars thrust themselves forward and 
drop accurately into screw _ sockets 
adapted to receive them. There are only 
four thumbscrews to tighten and the 
closed body is as rigid and rattleproof as 
a custom-built limousine. Yet, when 
folded back, the top occupies no more 
room than that of an ordinary touring 
car. There are no_ excrescences of 
attachments to mar the beauty of the 
simple body lines. 

This car weighs only 15 pounds more 
than an ordinary open four-seater, but It 
is at will a complete sedan or an open 
torpedo. It can be fitted easily to any 
chassis capable of transporting four 
passengers and is really a big step forwa! 
in carriage building progress. 
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Starting, Lighting and Ignition System 


T)PION marks the peak of progress in auto- 

motive electric engineering. Years of 
experience lie behind it—successful years, in 
which inventive genius and mechanical skill 
were encouraged to utmost effort by liberal 
financial support and modern factory facilities. 


DeJon achieves a degree of perfection that 
lifts it above the plane of competition. Its 
merit, proclaimed by extensive national adver- 
tising, will enhance the value of really fine cars. 


DHE SUPERIOR ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT FOR SUPER-FINE 
MOTOR CARS 


DeEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 
POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 
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Something new in automobile accessories is this Lavato brush to 

simplify the washing of cars. It can be used in a number of ways— 

with water running through the large brush; with the brush dropped 

by a hand lever revealing a spray nozzle; or with a smaller brush 
for wheels and inaccessible parts 


What the Figures Mean 


(Continued from page 77) 


This industry, which is only 28 years 
old, gives employment to 2,431,400 peo- 
ple. There are 48,000 public garages in 
the United States. Three or four of these 
are pretty good. There are 63,000 service 
stations and repair shops and—no, I 
won’t say it—there are enough warlike 
thoughts in the world now. Add to these, 
63,700 supply stores, 38,000 passenger 
car dealers and 25,000 truck dealers, and 
you have the motor vehicle accounting 
for quite a considerable item in the retail 
commercial world. 

In 1921 almost 84% of all the cars pro- 
duced in America were made by only six 
companies—Ford, General Motors, Dodge 
Brothers, Studebaker, Willys-Overland 
and Nash—in that order. The figures for 
these companies have not yet arrived, 
but when they do, it will be interesting to 
see whether the order has changed and 
whether any newcomers have burst in. 
I am betting that Durant will turn out a 
lot of cars in 1923. 

There are some other figures which do, 
and yet do not, belong to the industry. 
For instance, during 1922 more than 
12,000 people were killed in the United 
States in automobile accidents. This total 
is too high and must be brought down. 
12,000 is entirely too many people to 
sacrifice to one mechanical device, even 
though that device be an extremely 
valuable one. The motor fatalities are 
due entirely to the speed with which the 
automobile has grown in popular favor 
and the slowness with which we accept 


| new ideas. Since the beginning of history 


man has been accustomed to use the 
highways of the world and he has trained 
himself to watch out for certain hazards, 
Suddenly there have appeared in the 
midst of the street crowds many millions 
of powerful swift moving engines which 
the pedestrian’s traditions have not 
trained him to avoid. Politicians and 
public authorities, always particularly 
short sighted in this country, have given 
but little thought to the growth of the 
new menace, until today it is claiming an 
exorbitant toll. Now, at last, a number 
of highly placed men and organizations 
are pondering the subject and realizing 
that we have got to revise our methods of 
crossing the street and our methods of 
licensing the millions of drivers for these 
hordes of cars. During the next five years 
great strides will be taken to make motor- 
ing safer for pedestrians and motorists 
alike. 

Approximately eight billion dollars 
will be spent in America during 1923 for 
automobiles, tires, gasoline, oil, road 
maintenance, depreciation, interest, taxes, 
insurance and other charges directly 
connected with the purchase and opera- 
tion of the motor car. Is it any wonder 
that new companies are constantly enter- 
ing the field to attempt to share in this 
vast flood of money? But, with the 
industry undergoing a very perceptible 
contraction in the matter of successful 
firms, it is getting harder and harder for 
newcomers to make headway without 
a wonderful product and _ enormous 
financial backing. 
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SINGLE-SIX FIVE-PASSENGER SEDAN 


Whenever you are disposed to make 
inquiry, some very remarkable facts await 
you in regard to Packard economy of 
operation. 


There is every indication that no such 
records of reduced maintenance have ever 
been made by any car assuming to deliver 
to its owners the highest possible charac- 
ter of motoring power, comfort and speed. 


The motorist who has never found in any 
but the most expensive cars to operate the 
fine quality of motoring necessary to his 
comfort, need no longer accept as a sort 
of penalty a high cost of operation. 


Single-Six simplicity of parts-design and 
accuracy of partsmachining are accom- 


plishing some very notable and probably 
unprecedented resultis in low operating 
expenditure. 


During the earliest months of the Single- 
Six some of the carefully compiled reports 
from various parts of the country were so 
unusual as almost to arouse scepticism. 


As Single-Sixes in service have multiplied 
into the thousands, these reports of neg- 
ligible monthly outlay on the part of the 
owner have not only been confirmed in 
hundreds and hundreds of cases, but have 
even gone beyond original expectations. 


These are reasons why we believe you 
will be repaid by any investigation 
you may make of these Packard facts. 


Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485 


at Detroit 
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The Perfumes of Princesses 


To the American Ladies 
I tell this secret 


Because so many of you have said “Tell me, 
how does the French lady, who understands the 
discreet use of perfume, use her perfume?”, I 
have prepared a brochure. In this book I have 
disclosed the secrets intimes of the Parisian 
boudoir, the little artful ways in which the 
French lady uses perfume and which I, as par- 
fumeur to ladies of title for many years, have 
learned. 

A copy of this beautiful brochure is printed for 
you. Ask my American Representative, 
Thos. Leeming & Co., New York, for it. 
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Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 75) 
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The dealer bid a heart; the debutante 
two clubs; the widow two no-trumps; the 
two others passing. The debutante now 
called her semi-two-suiter, according to 
Culbertson, three spades, and the widow 
went on to three no-trumps. This the 
debutante doubled, correctly guessing 
from the widow’s denial of the hearts 
that the doctor had that suit safe. 

The doctor picked the spade for his 
lead, partly because he had more of them 
than clubs, and partly because it is 
usually better to lead major suits up to 
no-trumpers. The ace won the jack and 
a small diamond was won by the ace. 
The return of the diamond was won by 
the queen, the doctor discarding the 
heart seven. 

After a short “Ouch!” and a survey of 
the situation, the widow went right on 
and established the diamonds, the doctor 
discarding small hearts. Three spades 
made, the doctor winning the last round. 
The widow discarded a small heart. 
This would have allowed the doctor to 
make his ace with the certainty that the 
widow had only one heart. But he led 
the club. If the queen is allowed to hold, 
the contract is set right there. The forlorn 
hope seems to be that if the doctor has 
the ace of hearts, he has no more clubs; 
or, if he has not the ace, the play makes 
no difference, so the club ace is played 
and a heart led. The doctor had a club 
left; so the contract was set for 200. 

“Well, I took nothing for granted that 
time, did I, partner? Who would have 
thought there could be four diamonds in 
the same hand as a two-suiter?” Then, 
turning to the doctor, “You must admit 
I played that hand all right.’’ 

“T am sorry to say I cannot agree. 
There are five diamonds against you, to 
the jack nine. If they are all in one hand, 
it does not matter how you play. If 
there are four to the jack to your left, it 
does not matter what you do. You must 
make all your diamonds to get your con- 
tract, and you must play so that if you 
find four to the jack on your right, you 
can do so. 

“Tt is exactly like a finesse. If the king 
is on the wrong side it does not matter 
what you do. In all positions where there 
is a possibility of finding four in one hand 
against your eight, keep one of your 
winning cards in each hand for the second 
round. If both players follow suit, the 
cards drop. If the one on vour right 
renounces, you could not help it. Your 
play was to lead the king of diamonds; 
not the small one. Then lead to the ace. 
If I discard, my partner’s jack is caught. 
If my partner discards, nothing you could 
have done would matter.” 

“Then I did take something for 
granted.” 

“Not exactly, unless you took it for 
granted that a two-suiter could not have 
a third suit of four cards. If you play the 
diamonds as mechanically as you play a 
finesse, all we can make is three spades 
and the ace of hearts.” 

On the last rubber of the evening this 
situation came up, the widow having the 
deal on the rubber game: 
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The Widow 


The dealer started with a heart; the 
doctor two clubs, Groslam two hearts, 
The doctor went to two spades; Groslam 
three hearts, overcalled by the debutante 
with three spades; the widow going to 
four hearts. The debutante took advan- 
tage of the free double. 

The doctor led the club king. The 
widow won the trick with the ace, and 
led the suit again; dummy trumping. All 
that is needed now is to let dummy 
trump another club; and unless some one 
has all five trumps in one hand, the game 
is won. Dummy led a small diamond 
to the king, and the doctor trumped it. 

Before the widow could recover from 
the shock, a small spade had put the 
debutante in to give her partner another 
ruff. The king of spades and another 
allowed a third ruff. Fortunately, the 
widow had trumps enough to pull both 
the adversary’s and still ruff the club. 
As it was, the contract was set for 300. 

Neither the doctor nor Groslam could 
suppress a laugh, for which they apolo- 
gized and then laughed again. 

“T don’t see anything funny about 
that,” observed the widow. “Who could 
have imagined that the doctor had not a 
single diamond in his hand?” 

“But it does not matter whether I have 
any diamonds or not,’’ the doctor hast- 
ened to explain. ‘You want to be certain 
that dummy gets another ruff. Then 
lead the trump. No one can take the 
lead away from you there. You still have 
trumps enough to lead after the second 
ruff. We do not know anything about 
your diamonds, and if my partner hap- 
pens to discard one on the trumps, you 
make a little slam, winning about 550 
points, instead of losing 300.” 


Answer to the February Problem 
THs was the February Problem: XLV. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and 
Z want six tricks. 

Z leads the ace of diamonds. A cat 
discard either suit. Y trumps the dia- 
mond with the jack of hearts and leads 
the small trump, so that Z shall pick up 
both B’s. On these tricks, A must kee 
three spades, to protect that suit when 
shall be forced to lead it. Y sheds a club. 

Z now leads the losing diamond, putting 
B in. If A discards his last club, Y sh 
a spade and makes a club trick. If A 
keeps a club, Y makes all three of his 
spades, as B has only spades to lead. 
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( [ve SOHMER REPRODUCING GRAND is a mod- 

ern musical miracle. It replays classical com- | 
positions, ballads, popular melodies, songs, exactly 
as rendered by the master performers of each 
school—in effect these great pianists are actually 
seated at the piano before you. 


The house of Sohmer has supplemented the 
wonders of the Reproducing Grand with encase- 
ments of period design that skillfully adapt the 


spirit and artistry of the great furniture designers = 
of earlier days. Theacquisitionofthis pianonotonly == 


adds to the home a never failing means of musical 
entertainment but also a piece of furniture expres- 
sive of the highest ideals in interior decoration. 
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EARL & WILSON 


Teac esluomisucumetitementle 


(Ore) iE tame telem jotta wect-te(ome) a teeleeehace! 


Semi-Soft fabrics 


WA 
(OMA Semi-Soft Collars 


The lock front prevents gapping above the tie. The 
fe-leMolttactio Ms Cr tete-telelreMucsshuceltaelucmetame (coasts Mahe 
teen styles, in plain, pique and silk semi-soft fabrics. 


v 
‘ 
4 


t 


SAGELAWN 
Plain semi-soft fabric, 
with spacing at the top 


FERNLAWN 


Plain—a popularlow style 


OAKLAWN 
Plain, with higher back 
mer tete MS Cobel'ics a alestetey 


STAGLAWN 


Made of semi-soft pique 


OC. gf 
Ci Skibo Shirts 


The E& W Semi-Soft Collar, with an Earl & Wilson 


l@ltrtitamjeltsartectatttePieelsleltstamactueltet eludes ar mves ce 


collared shirt with the good looks of a white shirt with 


starched collar. Skibo Shirts are being worn with semi- 


formal as well as with sport and business dress. 


SKIBO No. 12 
Oxford body, 
eeatieer tere | 
eltleceretuemuttiee 
Semi-Soft-Collar 


attached 


SKIBO No. 11 
Pongee body, 
Saaetasmmeceltielie 
cufts, Semi-Soft 
Graihtartenturtae| 


SKIBO No. 14 
Oxford body, 
NYonteeeliangetie 
ervelemeltlacesslae! 
eathsaem oltlaceset@elehs Ze! 
Semi-Soft Collar 


attached 














(Above)The sport 
touring car body 
built of alumi- 
num on a 90 h.p. 
chain drive Mer- 
cedes chassis by 
Mr. August Mit- 
chell, a Fifth 
Avenue jeweler. 
Note the large 
aluminum trunk 
for two suitcases 
at the rear and 
the unusual flare 
of the front mud- 
guards 


VANITY FA 








A close-up view 
of Mr. Mitchell’s 
car showing the 
adjustable  spot- 
light, the unusual 
windshield, which 
can be laid flat 
on the cowl, the 
pump for supply- 
ing pressure tothe 
oil and gasoline 
supplies, and the 
large aluminum 
toolbox. Mr. Mit- 
chell uses noplans 
or blueprints 


A Car Built By A Jeweler 


A Remarkable Sport Touring Body of Aluminum 


YEAR or so ago we duly recorded 
Ate fact that Mr. August Mitchell. a 
member of a well known Fifth 
Avenue firm of jewelers, had a hobby of 
car building which he practised in his 
spare time. We showed at that time a 
remarkable sport touring car body he had 
constructed from his own designs and with 
his own hands upon an ancient, but hon- 
orable, Simplex chassis. Here is another 
example of his work, just completed. 
This is, likewise, a four-passenger sport 
touring car, built entirely of aluminum 
and brass moldings upon a go h.p. chain 
drive Mercedes chassis. Mr. Mitchell 
does not work from blueprints or designs 
of any kind and performs every bit of the 
work of cutting, hammering, welding and 
fitting, himself. Yet, the proportions and 
lines of this car are true and sweet. In 
this vehicle he has avoided stream lines, 
seeking, rather, to express in the design 
the rugged strength of this famous Eu- 
ropean machine. There is no wooden 
understructure; in fact, about the only 
wood employed anywhere in the body is 
in the floor boards, which, with all the 
seats, are easily removable for cicaning 
or chassis repairing. The entire body, 
even to the big, two-suitcase trunk at the 
rear, is built of 8-guage aluminum, the 
top of the body behind the cowl being 
outlined in three-eighths inch seamless 
brass tubing. There are no doors, but 
easy access is offered on either side by 
two heavy brass steps of graceful shape. 


The windshield, of Mr. Mitchell’s de- 
sign, can be adjusted both top and bot- 
tom at any angle that suits the driver's 
fancy. Both glasses may be tilted out in 
rainy weather, thus affording an unob- 
structed view of the road and keeping out 
the rain, or the entire windshield can be 
laid forward flat on the cowl when sum- 
mer breezes are not too obstreperous. 


N the right side of the car there is a 

sturdy aluminum tool box and a five- 
gallon reserve oil tank of brass, built in 
the same shape as the exhaust muffler on 
the left side. By means of a pump, con- 
venient to the driver’s hand, oil can be 
forced into the crank case while running, 
and drippers lubricate the chains when the 
car is in operation. Another pump, handy 
to the driver, supplies air pressure to the 
gasoline tank which is located under the 
aluminum trunk at the rear. 

An interesting personal touch is the 
adjustable spotlight mounted on_tele- 
scopic inch and a half brass tubing. When 
not in use, this spotlight is pushed down 
and thus offers no obstruction to the 
driver’s view of the road. When needed, 
the light can be raised two feet and is s0 
placed and arranged that the driver can 
swing it in any angle, right or left, up or 
down. 

The front seats are separate, slightly 
staggered, and the driver’s seat is adjust- 
able to conform to the leg length of the 
driver. 
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ENDURING 
QouALITY 


Whatever may be the attributes which attract 
you to this motor car, with every mile that passes 
you will become more firmly mindful of the deep- 
rooted quality which is, after all, the key to every 
excellence it embodies. 


There is no escaping the fact of Lincoln worth, any 
more than it is possible to lose sight of the ex- 
emplary facilities from which its goodness springs. 


While you may never be sensible of its doing so, 
it will, through a character of performance in 
which you continually exult, quietly but solidly 
intrench itself in your good opinion for exactly 
what it is—the finest motor car that it is possible 
to produce. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVUESION OF FORD MOTOR COMPAN Y., 
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Flowers of Love 


The most luxurious perfume in the World 
FAMILIARLY KNOWN AS 


Soouurd DIMOU 


Just as lovely as its name; pure and desirable 
as the lingering perfumes of old; yet more ex- 
pressive of the present day longing for pleas- 
ing individuality—and so more appealing to 
present day American womanhood. 


One of the numerous creations of the grand- 
sons of those old Parisian masters of the art of 
Fragrance, Roger & Gallet. 


Fleurs d’Amour comes in Extrait, Eau de Toi- 
lette, Poudre, Talc, Sachet, Savon, Bath Crys- 
tals, Brillantine. 


For traveling, or for the woman who wishes to 
try Fleurs d’Amour before making it her own— 
several new sizes, smaller than the regular 
containers, are offered—singly or in combina- 
tions, in beautiful decorated or silk boxes. 
These new sizes are: 

Extrait—one oz. bottles. Eau de Toilette—3 


oz. bottles. Sachet—™% oz. bottles. Poudre— 
powder or compact, in artistic metal cases. 


Special attention is called at this season to 
Roger & Gallet’s CREME AMENA, the ex- 
quisite vanishing cream free from oil and grease, 
soothing, cleansing—in tubes or jars. 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs—Paris 
25 West 32nd Street, New York 


Best dealers everywhere 


Our guide to the most exquisite 
“Parisian Toilet Specialties” on 
request. 
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VANITY FAIR 





The Meritas fabric body on a Packard Single-Six chassis which may bring 
about a complete change in the construction of automobile bodies throughout 
the world 


A Revolutionary Car Body 


By VANITY FAIR’S OBSERVER 


single automobile which may change 

completely the principle of con- 
struction of all car bodies, not only in 
this country but wherever automobiles 
are built. Then, again, it may do nothing 
of the kind, but turn out to be only a 
flash in the pan—one of those radical 
ideas which pop up from time to time in 
the automobile world and are not heard 
of again. It is called the Meritas body 
and was invented by Mr. Kenneth L. 
Childs; the design and structural details 
were worked out by Mr. George J. Mer- 
cer, Chairman of the Standardization 
Committee of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. 

From the attention being given this 
car by some of the country’s most promi- 
nent body engineers, it is certain that Mr. 
Childs and Mr. Mercer have stumbled 
upon something which is going to come 
in for the closest possible inspection on the 
part of the automobile industry. The 
foundation of the body is a light wooden 


[sates has appeared recently one 


frame, as shown in the lower photograph b 


on this page. This is covered with a wide 
meshed wire netting, on which is laid a 












(Right) This 
photograph shows 
the body after 
successive layers 
of cotton felt and 
buckram have 
been applied to 
the light wood 
framework 


layer of gray cotton felt. Over this is put 
a covering of buckram, which is a loosely 
woven burlap. Then comes another 
layer of the cotton felt. The final cover. 
ing consists of Meritas fabric, which isa 
high grade, oil-impregnated, imitation 
leather, which takes a high and lasting 
finish in almost any color. The interior 
is upholstered in the same material but 
with a very attractive floral design in blue, 

There is no paint used anywhere in the 
construction of this body, which is quite 
different from other fabric bodies where 
the fabric is simply shellacked over metal 
panels. The absence of necessity for 
painting and the simplicity with which 
this body is put together reduce the time 
of construction to less than half that of 
the cheapest stamped metal body now 
being made. This system of building is 
also infinitely cheaper than that of the 
metal body and the designers state that 
the car is entirely free from the rattles, 
squeaks and drumming which are s0 
closely allied with the ordinary metal 
ody. 

This body is impervious to staining by 
mud or oil, and is easily repaired. 


The foundation of 
the Meritas body 
is a light frame- 
work of wood, sur- 
rounded by heavy 
wire netting, on 
which the layers of 
fabric are placed. 
The hood and fend- 
ers can be fabric 
covered or not, a3 
the owner desires 
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Through what high adven- 
ture will your hosiery carry 
you today? As one of the 
most intimate parts of your 
personal equipment you 
must ever accept responsi- 
bility for its appearance 
and behavior. Phoenix 
leads in hosiery sales be- 
cause of the fine security 


it furnishes to all destina- 9 


tions. Within it the men, 
women and children of 
America travel long and 
strenuous miles in elegance, 
at remarkably low cost— 
comfortably journeying 
through all adventures, in 
prideful hosiery security. 


HOSIERY 
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MILAN CATHEDRAL 





Drawn by 
Louis Ruyl 


Master ‘Works 
of Italian Shill 


Beauty of form and _ perfec- 
tion of detail; the whole dependent 
upon the highest engineering skill: 

These are gifts of Italian in- 
heritance, brought to perfection 
in the Milan Cathedral and in the 


Isotta  Fraschini 
cylinder chassis. 


straight-line 8 


Are You Going Abroad? 


A number of our clients have ordered their 
Isotta Fraschini cars to be ready for delivery at 


the factory in Milan. 


Motor roads throughout Europe have been 
restored to their world-famed perfection. 
Gasoline and supplies are everywhere ob- 


tainable. 


Our office in Milan is prepared to furnish 
qualified chauffeurs, and at the end of your 
European tour we can facilitate shipment and 


customs formalities. 


Correspondence regarding this special service 


is invited. 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


THE CHASSIS $8,000 


ISOTTA 
MOTORS, Inc. 





19 West 4th St. 
New York 















































VANITY FAIR 


Pearls Before Wine 


(Continued from page 70) 


to the level of a female Apache— 

AcaTHA. Yes, you’re so difficile your- 
self, aren’t you. So fastidious in your 
consolations! (a withering glance at Vir- 
ginia, unconsciously sipping her lemonade 
through a straw) Idiot! Never speak to 
me again! 

eS turns swiftly to find De Casa by her 
side. 

De Casa. Come. Let us not miss this, 
our last dance together. Something tells 
me so. Do you hear? They play Mon 
Homme. For me, what irony! 

(For a second Jarvis watches them in 
baffled malevolence, then dashes back to the 
inordinate Virginia.) 


* jaro Did you ever see a pure, snow- 
white dove succumb to the monstrous 
fascination of a serpent? 

VirGIniA. Never. 

Jarvis. Nor I. Just the same there’s 
somebody here I’d like to kill. 

VirGINIA (simply). It’s better to help 
somebody get on, I think, than to waste 
time wishing people dead. I used to feel 
just the other way. There was a man 
once—I wanted to murder him. But 
now... 

Jarvis. Now? 

VirciniA. Oh, nothing, only I don’t 
think of it so much since that idea I told 
you about took hold of me. Quitting the 
studios, you know. Being something. 

Jarvis (coming back, gallantly). But 
you are something. A very good model. 
Surely it’s a kind of acting? 

VircIniA. Is it? But I’m so tired. 
Tired of wandering from one studio to 
another, of being nothing more than a 
flat back or a pair of hips to painters who 
. .. why I’m no more human to ’em 
than the clay they use. No, nor half so 
precious. That’s valuable! That must be 
wrapped up, cared for! Me, I’m only the 
model to be paid and dismissed, the 
model for their old Venus. How I hate 
that woman! 

Jarvis (surprised, and touched). Poor 
little Trilby. 

VirciniA. Of course you’d laugh. But 
believe me or not, FitzHerbert says . . . 
Yes sir, the great FitzHerbert! puts on 
those lovely, chilly, feverish plays, you 
know . . . He says he’ll try me in a real 
part, he’s coaching me now, a real part: 
if I can only hang on. 

Jarvis (blankly). Hang on? where? 

VirciniA. Wait around, I mean. Be 
there whenever he has time for me. I'll 
miss the big chance if I’m off posing for 
hours. (A moment passes.) 

Jarvis. It doesn’t cost much, does it, 


merely to hang on? Suppose I have the 
money sent to you, weekly, care of Fitz 
Herbert? Would that help? No, no, 
don’t thank me. And for Heaven’s sake 
never try to look me up. I’m probably 
just leaving for East Africa. Let’s dange, 
(A shriek from the saxophones announces 
@ new dance.) 

(For four minutes longer the musi 
hoarse, dissonant, earthly, excites the dang. 
ers to a final delirium. Then, abrupily, g 
general clatter of departure. Agatha, in 
furs, appears at the door, looks around ey. 
pectantly. Waits. Where is De Casa? 
She has grown a little pale when Janis 
hovering near, makes a step towards her, 
Two minutes later, a touch upon his arm 
stays him .. .) 

VirGINIA (in a hurried whisper). Here, 
take these things. (She slips the pearls 
into his hand.) That man De Casa gave 
‘em to me . . . thought I could get out 
with ’em easier. His real name is Wolf, 
Piano Willy Wolf. He is—he was—a 
sort o’ friend of mine. I knew him very 
well. He’ll try to get even with me for 
this but (she turns away her face) but 
you’ve been very kind to me and—(the 
rest is lost in something that sounds like 
“Goodbye” as she rushes from the place) 

Jarvis (to Agatha). I’m afraid the 
Vicomte Alfonso De Casa has gone. Yes 
gone. Most unexpected and sad. But 
I’ve got your pearls all right. Will you 
come? The car’s outside. 


Acatua (after three minutes, in the 
motor, slipping her arm through his), 
You were rather absurd about that man, 
dear. It was only that his step went so 
wonderfully with mine. It was almost 
uncanny. (Another silence.) But I don't 
suppose you can imagine the allurement 
of that. 

Jarvis. No, And all the time that 
crook was simply reaching after your 
pearls. I’m glad I got them back for you, 
from a new little friend of mine, and in 
rather an odd way. 

AcaTHA (indifferently). Oh, _ those. 
You didn’t think they were real, did you? 
They were, like De Casa—only cultured, 
part of the Obolovitch Collection at 
all. 

Jarvis (staring). Good Lord! (as if lo 
himself) that beast will about kill my 
poor little arteest! 

Acatua. Kill who? Your red-haired 
girl with the dreadful voice (sleepily)? 
But what does it matter, Dick? 
(pointing to the eastern sky)! The morning 
star! How beautiful! 

CURTAIN 


States of Mind About the Ruhr 


(Continued from page 64) 


The generation which actually parti- 
cipated in the infliction of the wrong can 
in some measure be made to right it. 
But with the passing of that generation 
the distinction between the wronged and 
the wrongdoer is washed out to sea. The 
children of 1914 inherit no moral respon- 
sibility for what the children of 1870 did. 
They inherit the consequences, whichever 
side of a national boundary they were 
born. But they do not inherit the virtue 
or the sin, the guilt or the innocence. 
They will have to deal with the problems 
of 1914-1919 through a different justice 
than their parents invoked, because guilt 
is wholly personal and incapable of being 
transmitted fromonegeneration toanother. 

The deepest error of the peacemakers at 
Paris was the failure to grasp the fact 
that new generations are coming and the 


old passing out. They could not see, of 
would not see, that a nation is not am 
immortal person, but a succession of 
people who are born and mature and 
The post-war leaders forgot that the 
European armies of 1925 will have in them 
almost no veterans of the war, that in the 
Europe of 1950 the active Germans 
Frenchmen will be the infants of 1914 
It is vanity to suppose that the moral 
classifications of mankind which were true 
in 1919 will remain true throughout the 
greater part of this coming century. 4 
if it is vanity to suppose that, it is vanity 
to discuss the present state of Europe by 
asking who has been the biggest devil. 
The only question of any importance to 
mankind at the moment is not who was 
right or wrong four years ago, but who Is 
wise or foolish as to the future. 
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The Sasieni ace Bar 
A pipe seen much in the Chambers 


The Sasieni Rustic 
For him who must be different 
The Sasieni Wieabledie 
A pipe for ome lovers 
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The Sasieni ainuick 
A pipe for the manne man 


The Sasieni Whip 


A pipe seen much on the street 
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The Sasieni St. lcs 
Much in oe i for motoring 
«/ The Sasieni chet 


With interchangeable prae EeS 
Long for ama «Bins for anellinn 
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PRICES: 
All models $7.50—except Cleric $12.50 


United Kingdom and Provincial enquiries to: Agents for the States: 


J. Sasieni Stoke Newington : Maurice Rapoport & Co. 
Windus Road N16. London 225, Fifth Avenue, New York 


Phone Dalston 3632 Phone: Madison Square 1415 
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The greater sales significance now attaching to 
motor car bodies, and the more critical: buyer atti- 
tude toward body design and construction, are the 
natural results of public appreciation of the higher 
standards assured by the symbol—Body by Fisher. 
FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 


FISHER 
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CULTURED American taste will 

sense 1n the new Simmons beds 
the harmony of restrained and simple 
charm of grateful color, 


_ 


lines, the 
the subtle grace of fine proportions. 


5 f 


Just the right note of fresh color 
1s supplied for the bed chamber of 
vour vision. Or the mellow tones 
of walnut, mahogany or whatever 
wood finish you may favor. Designs 
are many and varied to accord with 


almost any scheme of furnishing. 


S ] 


All have the agreeable effect of in- 
creasing the height and breadth of 
small dwelling or apartment rooms. 
Utmost value and luxurious com- 
fort are provided by Simmons 
mattresses and springs, fitting all 
standard types and widths of beds. 
Mattresses range from $12.50 to 
$100 for the superlative “Purple 
Label.’”” Like Simmons beds, de- 
livered to you in dust-proof cartons. 


Tue Simmons Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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“Beds Mattresses Springs 


BUILT FOR @1L28FP 









































INTER— cold and white! Yet the color 
of this roof in the slanting sun reflects 


the warmth of the hearth within. A roof of 


Johns-Manville Rigid Asbestos Shingles, with 
their various soft colorings blended, expresses 
the geniality of your home and the individual- 
ity of your taste. 

A practical roof too! Asbestos has proved its 
permanence in the rock-beds whence it comes, 





and its fire-safety under the white hor flame of 
the blow torch. 


There are roofings of Johns-Manville Asbestos 
in many forms, for every type of building; all 
are fire-safe and economical. 

Send to Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue 
and 41st Street, New York City, tor booklet in 
colors on Rigid Asbestos Shingles. 
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Fours=— 
2 Pass.Roadster $865 


5 Pass. Touring 885 
3 Pass. Coupe - 1175 
5 Pass. Sedan- 1395 
5 Pass. Touring 


Sedan - 1325 
2 Pass. Sport 
Roadster - - 1025 
Sixes— 


2 Pass.Roadster $1175 
5 Pass. Touring 1195 
5 Pass. Tourin 
Sedan- - - 1935 
5 Pass.Sedan- 1985 
4Pass. Coupe- 1895 
7 Pass. Touring 1435 
7 Pass.Sedan- 2195 
Sport Roadster 1625 
Sport Touring- 1675 


Prices f. o. b. Buick 
Factories; govern- 
ment tax to be added. 
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Companion to the Out-of- Doors 


Could anything add greater zest to milady’s 
enjoyment of all that the great out-of-doors 
offers than possession of this daringly original 
creation—the Buick Sport Roadster! 


No efforts have remained unspared to make 
this Buick Sport Roadster an ultra fine car. 
Embossed leather is used for upholstery — 
nickel and beveled plate glass are liberally 
employed—the entire riding compartment is 
covered with a thick soft carpet. Every 
refinement that could make for luxurious 
comfort and secure driving is present. 


Ownership of the Buick Sport Roadster 
inspires a pride which thrills anew when- 
ever the car is driven. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FtintT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Utility with good taste 





Alligator calf; brown or 
grey; 24K gold key-hooks; 
14K solid gold button and 
corners. Price, $5.75. 
Others from $2.75 to $10; 


ZF sizes 





Real calf-skin; brown or 
black; 14K gold plated key- 
hooks, corners and caps, 
Solid gold button. Price, 
$7.25. Others from $2 to 
$71; 3 sizes. 





Black Pin Seal. Solid gold 
mountings; 14K gold plated 
hooks, $9.25. Others from 
$2 up. 


BUXTON 


KEYTAINER De Luxe holds your 
A keys in the most convenient and 
practical way—and is 1 personal 
accessory of rare beauty and good 
taste. 


It keeps keys flat, orderly, and 
easy to find. It prevents key-worn 
pockets and key-torn hand bags. 
The patented Buxton revolving, 
humped key-hooks prevent loss of 
keys and allow the keys to turn 
easily. 


These new De Luxe Keytainers 
are fashioned by master craftsmen 
from the finest leathers and mounted 
with 14K gold plated hooks. All but 
a few are also trimmed with solid 
gold and packed in satin lined gift 
boxes. They range in price from 
$1.50 to $11. Keytainers with 
polished nickel hooks 3oc to $4. 


Keytainer with 
handy pocket 


THERE are special Keytainers with a 
handy pocket (see illustration above) 
for holding small important papers. 


For example, the pocket holds your 
auto-license right with your auto- 
keys; you always have one with the 
other. Equally convenient for an 
identification card, lodge-card, thea- 
tre tickets, railroad and pullman 
tickets, etc. 


The finest shops everywhere will 
gladly show you Buxton Keytainers 
—write us if your dealer hasn’t just 
the kind you want. 


Deaters: Write for infor- 
mation on fast selling assort- 
ment with counter display 
case. 


BUXTON, INC., Dept. 6, Springfield, Mass. 
In New York, The Marbridge Bldg. 


In Canada: Rowland & Campbell, Ltd., Winnipeg; 
Julian Sale Leather Goods Company, Toronto. 


KEYTAINER 


- &. S&S. PAT. OFF. 








VANITY FAIR 


Legend of Monte Della Sibilla 


(Continued from page 43) 


Is at your service; what you see 

Of fun and beauty, flowers and wine 

Is for your pleasure: also choose 

Amongst my ladies who are free 

(There’re always plenty on the loose) 

Her who most charms you. Certainly 

You'll find them charming, trained to please, 

To move with grace, converse with ease, 

Well bred, well dressed, well read, well 
meant, 

In all ways sweetly competent:” 

Whereat squire Pons was moult content, 

And, plucking at his master’s jacket, 

Said “Sir, let’s stay and stand the racket.” 


They said they’d stay a week; but when 
The week was up, they stayed again; 
Indeed les plaisirs étaient tels 

Days seemed like hours in that hell: 

So says La Sale, who ought to know 
What pleasures seemed like years ago, 
Seeing he wrote les quinze joies 

De Mariage, but then, ma foi, 

They took their pleasures* otherwise 
Than husbands in that Paradise. 


T was an abbey of Théléme, 

Compounded with Arabian nights; 
Where every sort of pretty game 
And wit and wine and all delights 
Were shared with pretty, clever girls, 
Who never dreamed of being pals; 
But were what girls should always be 
In manner prim, in fancy free. 
Thus was there hope for everyone, 
All were fastidious, none was prude, 
Which means flirtation’s ticklish fun 
Supplanted dreary certitude. 
There was the best of everything, 
Of wine, of song, and all the rest, 
The best to drink, to kiss, to sing, 
And taste to know what is the best. 
A match for every mood: to please 
The thoughtful, cloisters; polished halls 
For dancers; vines and olive trees 
And rivers under ancient walls 
Flowing, for every heart’s delight,— 
Were there: and there was rest by day and 

mirth by night. 


Music there was in every part; 

And almost always you could hear 

A song or septet by Mozart, 

And not a note of Meyerbeer. 

There story-tellers had a way 

Of being neither dull nor long 

But, like Voltaire or Mérimée, 

Were rarely sweet and never strong. 
Perrons, parterres and green pelouses 
Abounded; walks of turf and sand; 
And restaurants like La Perouse; 
Fiddles and horns, and no Jazz Band. 
There were no bounders and no bores, 
No reach-me-downs, no general stores, 
No clubs, no colonels, not a hearty 
Good fellow there to spoil a party, 

No district-visitor or pastor, 

And not a sign of Lady Astor. 


There were no cinemas, no groups 
Of shop-boys, no colonial troops, 

No one who hit straight from the shoulder, 
And not a season-ticket holder; 
There was nor creditor nor debtor, 
There was not in that pleasant land 
A soul who wished to make it better, 
All were content to understand 
Their happiness; nay, what is more, 
No lady wanted for her lover 

That kind of smutty, solemn bore, 
Who sick with genius, must uncover 
For our souls’ good his nasty sore: 
Believe me there did not exist 

A single, small coprologist: 

So simple-minded were the ledies 

In that old-fashioned Sibyl’s Hades. 


LAS! pure joy the fates forbid. 
Alas! that poet’s not an ass 
Who has it that an aliquid 
Amari rises in the glass 


*Both Sale ani Andrea Baberino say 


“Le coeur ne saurait les imaginer”’ 


Almost invariably when we 
Suppose we’ve cheated destiny. 


Van Branbourg, and his British pup too, 
Observed that every Friday night, 

No matter what they might be up to 
The-partners of their dear delight 
Slipped off at twelve, upon the stroke, 
And left them puzzling out the joke 

As best they might till Monday morning; 
When back their ladies came more kind, 
More sweet, than ever. But this warning 
Served to unsettle Branbourg’s mind. 


He had a Lutheran soul. What malice, 
What mischief might they be about? 

He tracked them to the Sibyl’s palace, 
And there it was he found them out. 
From Friday night to Monday morning, 
He found, these artless, frolick gadders, 
Who left their lovers without warning, 
Lay with their queen, asleep like adders; 
Not in a peaceful, girlish doze, 

But serpentlike and comatose.t 

The squire said “‘Pish, here are no evils.” 
The German said ‘‘These girls are devils.” 


His northern soul was deeply stirred, 

He said—“‘My man, it’s time we went,” 
Which good squire Pons thought quite absurd, 
And said so. “Pons, d’you know we’ve spent 
Here”, groaned his chief, ‘‘three hundred days, 
Abounding in lasci ways. 

Pack up, and say ‘good-bye’, my man.” 
Thus spake the Prussian Knight, Van Bran. 








The ladies, as you may suppose, 

Were navrées, marries, quite upset. 

They had to let them go because 

Such was the formal bargain. Yet 

They used all arts against all rules, 

As Dido did. The gentlemen, 

Much like Aenaeas, looked like fools, 
And acting now as he did then, 

First sighed, then blustered, lastly went: 
Such is th’ heroic temperament. 


They went to see the Pope at Rome, 

To beg his Holiness’s pardon: 

And though the Suisse said “Not at home”, 
They caught him reading in the garden: 
Down furiously the book he slammed, 

And bellowed “You shall both be damned.” 


In this some hold the Pope was wrong, 
And went by much beyond his brief: 
But that’s no matter to my song, 

Nor can it give us great relief 

That Lettenhove speaks of a stick 
Which played the old Tannhiuser trick 
Bourgeoning into buds of pity, 

After our friends had left the city. 


The Pope, he adds, was quite upset, 
And owned he’d spoken out of pet, 
Was strangely troubled for their fate, 
Sent absolution—all too late; 

For which, he thinks, the Pope must go 
To join his victims down below. 


You may conceive the lamentation 

Of our poor knight on this occasion. 
He was, like others of his nation, 

A damned good fellow—only flabby— 
Who, on the slightest provocation, 
Would fight or weep. A speech so shabby 
As this, he took to heart, because 

His sense of sin increased his fears; 
So, on the. Milvian Bridge it was 

His squire found him, bathed in tears, 
And gathered it was his intent 

To jump from off that monument. 


And here our Pons was at his best; 

He turned the scene from tears to laughter, 
Said “‘Cheer-i-o” and all the rest 

The case demanded: “Since hereafter 
Our lot is bound to be unpleasant”’ 

Said he “let’s think about the present; 
And, since the Pope declares us sinful, 

By God, old bean, let’s have a skinfull. 


+Sale says they “ a la maniére 
De couleuvres et de serpents” were. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Realism in the 
Art of Tailoring 
Summer Suits 





GENERATIONS of men had sweltered in 
woolen suits during hot summer months— 


UNTIL— 


Palm Beach Cloth was invented. That 
was back in the days of the “horseless 
carriage.” 

The first suits made of Palm Beach 
Cloth were in light colors. They were 
worn timidly on very hot days only. 


NOW— 


Palm Beach Cloth is in the hands of the 
best tailors. They have put skill into 
fashioning summer garments that meet 
every requirement of correct style and 
permanent good looks. 


AND TOO— 


Palm Beach Cloth now comes in all the 
plain and all the fancy patterns—dark, 
mediun, or light colors. 



































THE PALM BEACH MILLS 
SOODALE Veet ie This is the label that identifies 
Selling Agent: A. Rohaut, 229 4th Ave., New York City the genuine cloth. 


PALM BEACH SUITS 


PALM BEACH SUITS IN THE BETTER GRADES OF 
TAILORING ARE FOUND IN THE BETTER STORES 





THE oTH ; 
MFD.ONLY BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 
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KASKEL & KASKEL 


Recommend— 


French Neckwear—the latest 
importations. (Left) Egyptian 
design, colors varied and nu- 
merous, woven on soft crepe silk. 

$5.00 


(Right) Open mesh grena- 

dine with all-over satin pat- 

tern, shot in multi-colors. 
$6.00 





. . - Circular Stripes in Hosiery 
are now in vogue. 


Illustrated are examples of French 
Lisle—(above) one of sheer weave, 
in assorted colors and stripes, 
hand-clocked. $4.50 


(below) Finest rib—which clings 
to the ankle—in varied colors 
with harmonizing stripes. $4.00 





Unobtainable since the war—Now 
reproduced. A new light-weight 
Tan Glove—Made of finest Che- 
vrette skins. Ideal for Spring wear. 

$6.50 





This Imported hand-rolled Voile 
Handkerchief embraces the popu- 
lar Egyptian influence. Rich and 
lustrous. $3.00 


A wide selection of patterns in 
Linens and Foulard Silks are in- 
cluded in this assortment. 





ORDERS BY MAIL WILL REC&IVE CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


(Established 1867) 
Shirt Makers and Importers 
567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., New York 
40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





VANITY FAR 


A Friend of Walter Pater’s 


A Note ona Strange ana Attractive Literary F igure 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Charles Lancelot Shadwell at Oxford 

at the age of seventy-nine. He was 
one of the most intimate friends of Pater; 
and it was to him that he dedicated 
Studies in the History of the Renaissance 
(1873) under the initials of C. L. S. This 
book, filled with creative criticism, and 
the finest book Pater ever wrote, reveals 
a rare and special temperament, and the 
most carefully and curiously beautiful of 
all English styles. As artist’s prose. it 
may be compared with the poetry of 
Rossetti; as fine, as careful, as new a 
thing as that, and with something of the 
same exotic odour about it: a savour in 
this case of French soil, a Watteau grace 
and delicacy. He was, as Mallarmé 
called him “‘ Le prosateur ouvragé par excel- 
lence de ce temps.” 

For strangeness and subtlety of tem- 
perament, for rarity and delicacy of 
form, for something incredibly attractive 
to those who knew him, he was as unique 
in our age as Botticelli—whom he first 
interpreted to the modern world—in the 
great age of Raphael. Of Raphael two 
things may be said, which are really the 
right side and the wrong side of a single 
quality: that he is Greek and that he is 
commonplace. What was invisible did 
not exist for him, and it is not likely that 
he conceived the divine persons of his 
pictures to be much otherwise in them- 
selves than as he painted them; only 
higher in the scale of perfection; and he 
applied himself to the task of painting 
the Farnesina better and better, as a 
veiled lady or as the Virgin. 


His Translation of Dante 


HADWELL’S translation of the Pur- 
gatory of Dante (1892) is in a way, 
marvellous; his reproduction of a poem 
certainly full of “the rare patience of 
genius,” is itself a work of rare patience 
and scholarship, conspicuously free from 
the haste 

By which all action is disgraced. 
He has chosen the metre invented in 
English verse by Andrew Marvell in a 
“Horatian Ode upon Cromwell’s return 
from Ireland,” which has to me a more 
than Horatian splendour, as in these lines: 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try; 

Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 

To vindicate his helpless right, 

But bowed his comely head 

Down, as upon a bed. 
You actually hear the axe’s descent. It 
is almost as if, as I have written on Hood, 
a stone is flung angrily in the air and may 
strike the canopy before it falls back on 
the earth; and the pity of the thing is like 
that of a great line of Dante. 

I certainly cannot agree with what 
Pater says in regard to the metre. ‘The 
translator has explained in detail his 
reasons for adopting it; its essential 
equivalence to Dante’s lerza rima. Witha 
writer whose vocabulary is so significant 
and searched through as that of Dante, 
whose words withal are so sensitive and 
picturesque, there can he no fidelity 
which does not exclude a certain literal 
exactness.” The one absolute certainty 
as to every translation, from whatever 
language, is that the metre must always 
be kept, the exact rhymes where the 
rhymes in the original are exact; and that, 
as Rossetti says finally: “The life-blood 
of rhymed translation is this—that a 
good poem shall not be turned into a 
bad one. Poetry not being an exact sci- 
ence, literality of rendering is altogether 
secondary to this chief aim.” As for 
literality that must be left to the choice 
of every translator. Nor must any one 
strive, as Pater supposes, to give the 
value “of the very syllables of the origi- 
nal,” as such a thing does not exist in the 
art of translating. 

Take the case of Browning’s “perver- 


| castes Lane read ot une death of 


sion” of The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, in 
which he has tried to render line by line 
and word by word; and, in doing this and 
in giving double endings and inversions 
to every line of his version, as well a 
mutilating the magnificent choruses, he 
has signally failed. To require a transla. 
tion “to be literal at every cost save that 
of absolute violence to our language” 
which Browning demanded of himself, ig 
to show that he has no sense of what a 
translation ought to be; besides that it js 
generally necessary to refer to the Greek 
for the explanation of the English. To 
read beside this Swinburne’s amazing and 
marvellous translation of 42 lines from the 
Grand Chorus of The Birds of Aristoph- 
anes—in which he has added double 
rhymes, but has kept the characteristic 
rhythm of the original—makes one won- 
der why Browning ever ventured to trans. 
late a Greek Tragedy and why Swinbume 
never translated more of Aristophanes, 


Fitzgerald and Rossetti 


iN the two greatest verse translations 

in English, Fitzgerald’s Omar Khay- 
yam and Rosetti’s Early Italian Poels, 
each translator had the particular good 
fortune to discover for himself, appar- 
ently through sheer absorption of the 
original into the very substance of his 
own mind, a new form, which, as it 
brought a new thing into English, seemed 
to be born with it. Fitzgerald, of course, 
treated his original very freely, weaving a 
consecutive poem out of stanzas brought 
together from different parts of that origi- 
nal. But such stanzas as he translated he 
generally translated very faithfully, and, 
if he built a new structure of his own, 
every brick was Omar Khayyam’s and 
the general pattern was preserved. The 
form of the stanza, which was new in 
English, follows the Persian arrangement 
of rhymes, and gets as near as it well 
could, without disturbing English metre, 
to the Persian rhyme. Here, then, along 
with this presentment of a foreign poet, 
was a new creation in English verse, 
modelled closely upon the actual form of 
the foreign poet, and then giving us at 
once the two things necessary in a perfect 
translation. 

In Rossetti’s translation we see a poet, 
of partly Italian birth, bringing into Eng- 
lish literature, and assimilating with Eng- 
lish speech, a new element, which is after- 
wards to give birth, in his own verse, toa 
new kind of English literature. Unlike 
Fitzgerald, Rossetti was a poet of creative 
genius, and in these translations we see 
him forming his own style, in the effort 
to reproduce livingly the effect of these 
mediaeval poets of his own country. 
Thus, in his translations, as in Fitzgerald’s 
Omar Khayyam, we receive “one mort 
possession of beauty,” and in each case, 
it is not only a possession but a seed-plot, 
and it has been fruitful. No writer of 
English verse of to-day writes quite the 
same as if these two consummate transla- 
tions had not brought new qualities into 
English. 


Dryden on Translation 


IN several of his prefaces Dryden has 
written with his usual brilliant sense 
on the question of translation, and, if 
we may differ from his main contention}, 
that “it is almost impossible to translate 
verbally and well, at the same time, we 
cannot be told too often that the trans- 
lator must perfectly understand his 
author’s tongue, and absolutely comman 
his own: so that to be a thorough trans. 
lator, he must be a thorough poet. 
What follows, in the preface to the 
Second Miscellany, is now less important, 
and no more generally remembered. 
“Neither is it enough,” says Dryden, “to 
give his author’s sense, in good English, 
(Continued on page 102) 
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STEPHENS TOURING SEDAN, 5 PASSENGERS, $1595 


Range, speed, distinction united in 
Stephens Touring Sedan at $1595 


A masterly new enclosed car for town or 
trail, the remarkable power and balance of 
the Stephens Touring Sedan give it the 
range and speed of a fine touring car for 
early spring and summer driving. 


Quality and lasting beauty show in every 
line and detail of its dignified, hand-wrought 
body. Seats are broad and low, built up on 
deep, luxurious bases of small coil springs. 


Upholstery is cut velour in a rich, warm 
taupe; fittings in matt silver. Instrument 
board and window moldings are natural 
walnut. The body is in sunny Sorrento blue, 
with top of bright black duratex over 
standard steel panels. Not a “soft top.” 


Doors are wide. Entrance at either side 
is easy. The front seats fold down at right 
TOURING CAR, 5-Passenger, $1295 


ROADSTER, 2-3 - Passenger, $13.45 
SPORT “FOURSOME,” 4-Passenger, $1985 


STEPHENS MOTOR 


TOURING SEDAN, 5- Passenger, $1595 
TOURING CAR, 7-Passenger, $1 685 


angles to the floor. Both back and seat 
cushions are full-spring upholstered. 


With instant throttle response, its Stephens- 
built motor combines brilliant performance, 
low upkeep cost and notable economy. 
Delco ignition, Timken axles, Gemmer 
steering, Fedders radiator, Mather springs, 
indicate the dollar value of its chassis. 


Equipment is exceptional— touring trunk, 
Kellogg power-driven tire pump, transmis- 
sion lock, cow] ventilator, sun visor, dome 
and stop lights, and all usual accessories. 


See the Touring Sedan at the nearest 
Stephens dealer’s. Study its powerful lines, 
balanced design, oversize units, unmatched 
equipment. Take the wheel yourself and 
give it your own performance tests. 
STANDARD SEDAN, 5-Passenger, $1895 


STANDARD SEDAN, 7-Passenger, $23 8 5 
THE PRICES ARE F. O. B. FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


CAR COMPANY, Inc., Moline and Freeport, Illinois 


TEPHENS 
Motor *4 Cars 


Actual-color catalogue on request. Write to Moline today. 
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Preserve Its Beauty 


Prolong Its Life 


“A stitch in time saves nine.” Be sure 
your new car is equipped, front and rear, 
with Biflex Bumpers. 


Protect your new car against damage in 
traffic collisions. Keep it looking new— 
free from breaks, dents and scratches, 
—a patched up car destroys your pride. 
Save repair bills; avoid the inconven- 
ience of a “laid-up”’ car. Remember, a 
frame once sprung can never be restored. 
Biflex Bumpers will make you proud of 
the dressy, distinctive appearance they 
add to your car; will win the admiration 
of your friends. 
Biflex is the original double-bar bumper with 
strength and recoil proportioned to car weight. 
Made of especially processed spring steel. Its 
broad bumping aft won blocks blows from any 
direction; prevents bumpers of various heights 
missing in traffic collisions. 
When you buy your new car, tell your dealer to 
install Biflex—the original. Look for the Biflex 
name on the clamp. 

At leading auto and supply dealers’. 

Guaranteed against breakage for one 

year. Priced from $21 to $28. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS CoO., 


Waukegan, Illinois 





VANITY FAR 


A Figend of Walter Pater’s 


(Continued from page 100) 


in poetical expression, and in numerical 
numbers; for, though all these are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to perform, there yet 
remains an harder task; and. it is a 
secret of which few translators have suf- 
ficiently thought. I have already hinted 
a word or two concerning it; that is, the 
maintaining the character of an author, 
which distinguishes him from all others, 
and makes him appear that individual 
poet whom you would interpret.” 

It is in Botticelli’s later mystical period 
that he does his drawings for Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, begun in 1481 and ended 
after he finishes his frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel. His Hell is more or less that of 
the Campo Santo and of the mediaeval 
illuminators, whose convention was not 
consecrated by tradition. The beauty 
which comes into his designs comes by a 
skill of hand which draws lovely lines for 
the articulations of the bat’s wing, and 
gorgeous decoration in the grouping of 
the tormented figures and their tormen- 
tors, and in coiled snakes that voyage 
across certain designs in intricate ara- 
besques, and in the crowd and trampling 
of horsemen. Some are rapturous as 
when winged infants plunge into blos- 
soms and whirl, drunken with odours, 
into the river out of the swirling of the 
grasses. 


The Magic of Dante 


UT, as the breadth of Dante’s theo- 

logical heaven connects itself with 
the generous eclecticism which finds in 
“the house of many mansions” due 
places for Virgil and other sublime spirits 
of the pagan world amid the infants un- 
baptised of the dispensation of Christ, so 
Botticelli in the circle of the sun does 
but shield his eyes against overpowering 
light, not seeing any of the doctors of the 
Church; so even the birds who make D 
and T and L with their flight, and the 
M of wings twined with lilies, do not 
tempt him out of his reticence. But 
every motion of Dante’s soul and of 
Beatrice’s spirit is rendered with abso- 
lute subtlety—even in the lifting of the 
eyelids, even in the parting of the lips— 
with a restraint like Dante’s, and like no 
other gesture in Italian painting or poetry. 
Only Wordsworth, occasionally, among 
poets, gets the inevitable magic of a state- 
ment which is at once completely truthful 
and completely beautiful. Dante gets it 
into almost every statement. 

One thing is certain, that Dante is a 
great poet, one of the greatest poets, but 
more like Sophocles than Shakespeare, 
by a certain universality in his appeal to 


men’s minds; and that he represents, at 
its best and highest, the upper classes of 
the Dark Ages not less than he represents 
their Italy. “But Dante,” writes Swin. 
burne, “would seem to be as jealous q 
God as he of the Jews in his most exacting 
and exclusive mood of anarchy.” That 
may be so, for he was a great rebel, 

Eat and was s 3 ; 

We know ache me — berger) 

Our Dante with that bitter bread; 

And thou, the watch-dog of those stairs 

Which, of all paths his feet knew well, 

Were steeper found than Heaven or Hell, 
Is Dante really sublime in the Miltonic 
sense, or in the sense in which some of 
Blake’s drawings are sublime? I do not 
feel that he is. His imagination is precise 
severe, definite; he sees in hard outline, by 
flashes, certainly, but without any of the 
heightening of atmosphere. Yet, think 
of all poets have said about night, and 
then hear Dante:— 

La notte che le cose ci nasconde. 
“Night that hides things from us.” While 
both Shakespeare and Milton are con- 
stantly saying things for effect, and 
letting them dazzle us, Dante’s style re. 
quires no heightening, no matter what he 
has to say; even in his “deductions” 
which are apt to turn heaven into a wran- 
gling hell of the schoolmen. 

“So far as I know,” wrote Pater on 
Shadwell’s translation, “nothing quite 
like this has been yet done for presenting 
Dante to English readers, in union with 
the attractiveness of metrical form, anda 
scholarly care for English style.” This is 
certainly true; for Cary’s version in blank 
verse, printed in 180s, is not adequate in 
regard to the form he had chosen. To 
translate Dante may be presumed to be 
an impossible thing, for to do it would 
require, as the first and final requirement, 
a luminous and concise style equal to 
Wordsworth at his best, as when he said 
(it should have been said of Dante):— 

My soul was like a star, and dwelt 

apart. 
The cadence and style of Dante were be- 
yond the best style of Cary; but what he 
did was to turn the Italian poem into an 
English one, to a certain degree Miltonic, 
but faithful to the simplicity of the words 
and turns of speech in the original. Only 
the complete version of Cary, and the 
daring experiment of Shadwell, who, as 
I have said, has rendered the Purgatorio 
into the metre of Marvell’s great ode, 
have succeeded in the one thing most 
necessary: that a poem should not cease 
to be a poem on being rendered into 
another language. 
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A Thoroughbred among Sport Cars 


$1675 at factory 





OLDSMOBILL 


SUPER-SPORT 







The Super-Sport! The very name fits this 
Oldsmobile Eight perfectly. Beautiful to 
the eye, and beautiful as an engineering 
masterpiece as well, it has no serious rival 
in the entire sport car field. 


The color is original with Oldsmobile— 
a rich green shade known as Weathered 
Bronze. Lavishly equipped, and with its 
brown Spanish leather upholstery and clear- 
vision top of imported olive Burbank, 
the Super-Sport is designed for the 


maximum riding comfort of four people. 


In keeping with its dash and beauty, this 
fine car sets a high standard of per 
formance. To take the wheel of the Super 
Sport is to find amazing reserves of power 
and a velvety responsiveness which only 
an Eight can offer. 


Built by Oldsmobile and endorsed by 
General Motors, the Super-Sport is a car 
you will drive with pride and satisfaction— 
it is a thoroughbred among sport cars. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


EQUIPMENT-—Cast aluminum steps; Tuarc wheels; bumpers front and rear; cowl ventilator; cigar lighter; step lights; 
rear vision mirror; sun visor; drum type legal head lamps and cowl lamps; windshield wings; rug in both compartments; 
windshield wiper; motometer; spot light; combination stop and parking light; rear guard rails; double tire carrier; gasoline 
gauge on instrument toard; walnut steering wheel; transmission lock; top boot; compartment for side 
curtains in back of front seat; walnut finish instrument board. 


Price Range: Fours—$975 to $1595; 


Eights—1375 to $2025 f. o. b. Lansing 














The Super-Sport owner takes pride in the knowledge 
that under the hood of his car is the most powerful 
engine of like size in America—proved by test in 
the great General Motors Research Laboratories. 


A PRODUCT OF QS NERAL MOTORS 
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EARLY three-quarters of 

acentury stretch between 
the great bulky Waltham of 
Civil War days and the light, 
thin, though equally sturdy 
model of today. And yet a 
series of common ties binds 
the old to the new. Each 
stands for the supreme 
achievementin watch-making 
of its day. Each represents 
the highest degree of accuracy 
and dependability of its 
period. And most important 
of all, each bears a name that 
throughout the years has 
guaranteed watch quality to 


the world— WALTHAM! 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
WALTHAM. MASS. 


Colonial “A”. Raised Gold 
figure dial, 14 karat carved 
case. Riverside, 19 jewel 
movement . “Sis. 


WALT 
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THE SCIENTIFICALLY BUILT WATCH 
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VANITY FAIR 





The National Theatre at Weimar, where Goethe was once director, has come 

a long way in a hundred years. The above is a scene designed in black and 

white planes for ‘‘Assus, Fitne and Sumurud’’, a play by K. Vollmoeller, 
a German symbolist poet 


Germany—A Serial Film 


(Continued from page 59) 


ceaseless flood of feelings which charac- 
terize it. Kandinsky stands at the very 
opposite pole from Picasso, so measured, 
clear, ordered, subtle and elegant. With 
l'ranz Marc, the painter who died during 
the war, Kandinsky gathered a group of 
artists of advanced tendencies, under the 
name “Der blaue Reiter”. Their first 
manifestation was an anthology of art. 
The Viennese composer, Arnold Schoen- 
berg, till then unknown, was launched on 
his success in this book. 

Herwdal Walden, the Berlin composer 
and writer, who for thirteen years has 
edited Der Sturm, managed many art 
shows and a publishing house, gives quite 
another irterpretation of the word Ex- 
pressionism. He unites Cubism as well as 
Futurism and the other tendencies under 
the term. To me. Expressionism means 
more especially the exaggeration of post- 
impressionistic painting deriving from 
Cézanne, van Gogh and Gauguin, which 
in France is represented by Matisse, 
Derain and van Dongen, in Germany by 
the group called “Die Briicke”’. Max 
Pechstein deforms appearances, his sci- 
ence of color is inherited from Cézanne. 
Schmitt-Rotcuff and Kirchner have felt 
the form influences of negro sculpture. 
J. Eberz, W. Morgner. L. Meidner, and 
others are clearly influenced by popular 
art and the old Gothic motifs. Among the 
sculpturers, W. Lehmbruck, who died 
three years ago, is of importance. 

As a result of political events, the cita- 
del of the Expressionists is now the art 
school at Weimar, put by the Government 
at their disposal, in which the best known 
artists have become teachers. It is run 
by the architect W. Groppius. He has 
conceived buildings which are striking in 
their elemental simplicity, utility and 
good proportions. Factories with glass 
towers, houses which shine like precious 
stones, and, lately, the theatre in Jena, 
are among the newest efforts. Groppius 
has also done a monument to the work- 
men killed during the revolution at Wei- 
mar, which is an endeavor to translate 
into stone a tragic and powerful idea. 

Although very different, Poelzig who 
built the Schauspielhaus for Max Rein- 
hardt in Berlin, and Bruno Taut, author 
of plans for phantasmagorical cities, may 
Expressionist 


The painter who is the most remarkable 
personality of this school at Weimar is 
Paul Klee. Son of a well-known musician 
of Berne, he was educated to be a violin- 
ist. Musical assonances characterize his 
art—harmonic or capricious passages, the 
sound of discreet colors and the delicacy 


of forms. Klee has succeeded in creating 
an important work in a small compass, 
when all the other painters were working 
for an external monumentality. His ex- 
quisite water-colors might be likened to 
a child’s drawings were they not so ethe- 
realized. But it is by the freshness of its 
imagination and its grotesque and ironic 
spirit that his talent charms us. Lyonel 
Feiniger is also a teacher in the Weimar 
school. His cubist pictures are visions of 
churches or of forests embodying a very 
definite sense of order. Lothar Schreyer 
and W. Schlemmer teach the art of the 
theater. Willy Baumeister has made ex- 
periments for uniting abstract sculpture 
with mural construction so as to produce 
an artistic organic whole. 

The school at Weimar has to face the 
attacks of the Dadaists, who, however, 
contend only with its spirit and aesthetic, 
having nothing but respect for the men 
who compose it. Expressionism is applied 
today to advertising, to interior decora- 
tion, to industrial products. What was 
really new in this tendency becomes lost 
in its vulgarization, a result surely not 
unexpected in a country where culture is 
after all only a question of fashion and of 
mass production. 


Dada at Weimar 
EIMAR is a pretty city which en- 
shrines the memories of the great 
German epoch: Goethe. Its architecture 
is of charming and noble proportions. It 
was here that during the serious days of 
the German national assembly, the great 
Dada Baader accompanied by a Dada of 
Weimar, Peter Roehl, protested against 
tradition by organizing a procession of 
children with banners and inscriptions, 
while other Dadaists flooded the parlia- 
ment with proclamations which hid under 
a witty form more or less bitter truths. 
Last summer an international Dadaist 
congress met at Weimar. Delegates 
came from Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia, Lettonia, Russia, Holland, 
Switzerland, Germany and France. It 
was a great success.—I gavea lecture there 
on “Dada in Paris”. I repeated it n 
Jena and in Hanover. At Jena I was 
prepared for danger, for I was speaking 
in French, and to the young Fascist! 
students a man’s life is not of much 
account. Apparently in Germany life s 
cheap. To my great disappointment 
nothing happened. I had hoped in a row 
to learn some interesting things about 
German character. And I do so love to 
see men manifest their true nature, even 
through noise and unpleasant behavior. 
(Continued cn page 108) 
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The Gold Standard of Values 


‘THE high quality of Reo as a pro- 
duct simply reflects the quality 
of the men in the shops—the workers 
in the draftin3, room, laboratory, 
foundry, forge, machine shop, as- 
sembly line, testin} rooms and 
multitudinous departments. 


Developing, such an organization has 
retarded Reo production. More Reos 
could have been made and sold had 


we neglected the human element and 
let mass production methods rule. 


But the quality has been incorpo- 
rated! And certainly will be main- 
tained. Because in its association of 
skilled workers lies Reo’s preatest 
strength. As a result, every Reo car 
is manufactured to those exacting, 
standards for which Reos have been 
noted over a period of eighteen 
successful years. 


Above is shown the Reo-All-Steel-Paneled 4-Passenger 
Coupe, the price of which is $1835 at Lansing, plus 


Federal tax. 


The complete line of Reo Passenger cars further in- 
cludes a 5-passenger Sedan, price $1885; the new 
Four-Door Brougham, $2185; the New Phaeton Reo, 
$1645, and the 7-passenger Touring Reo, $1485. All 
are mounted on the double framed chassis, and powered 
with the famous Reo & cylinder, 50 h. p. motor. 


Write for Booklet ‘‘Reasons for Reo” 











REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


aNsing, 
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Marmon shows you that Mar- 
mon transportation costs less 
per mile. It costs the Marmon 
owner still less when his car is 
equipped with Horseshoe Tires. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 








VANITY FAIR 


“The Big Fella” 


(Continued from page 67) 


small lorry and much tackle; guys, stays, 
props, pulleys, cradles, chains, detona- 
tors, cable and battery. They went across 
a country that was neither country, vil- 
lage, nor suburb; a desolation that had 
once been a village and had been torn 
and twisted by giant fingers. A mist 
slunk across it a foot from the earth. It 
was maliciously ugly; as ugly as a young 
girl with a hare-lip; a profanity of 
pasture. 

They plodded without talk. It seemed 
that they were not interested in this job 
of work. Only Gideon Falls walked firmly, 
with the step of a man with business on 
hand; and seemed to lead the others a 
stouter pace. 

At nine o’clock they reached the base 
of the Big Fella, and laid out their tackle, 
and Gideon braced himself. He splashed 
through the black mud, walking round it, 
and giving its points the eye of the expert; 
calculating the distance of its fall and the 
direction he should give it. He knew it 
well enough, but he was taking no 
chances. 

“°M. Can’t say I like the looks of ya, 

any better—ya black murderin’ Satan, 
yew. But yer game’s up, neow. Come 
on, boys. Set abeout ’er. This side of 
’er.” 
They came forward to the base with 
scaling ladders, ropes and pulleys and 
stays, and walked steadily. Soon the first 
of its bricks were strewn in the mud, as 
they made a breach in its walls, and 
shored it up with the props. Gideon 
turned to call for Fred. 

“Up ya go, boy!” 

Fred Fowden, Uncle’s nephew, began 
the ascent with scaling-ladder. Section by 
section he mounted, working from ladder 
to ladder, resting on the lower while he 
fixed the next, and making fast the guys. 
He looked sullen, as though he wished the 
job were over. The rest of the men 
stood, hands dangling, watching him. In 
the silence every movement he made 
could be clearly heard. Around them the 
chimneys poured their smoke or flared, 
and the wheels went round, and gasps of 
steam shot into the sky. Within a circle 
of many miles the earth was bursting 
with toil. Fury was let loose, befouling 
all about it. But in all that agitated 
work-scape not one human figure save 
themselves could be seen, nor any noise 
heard. All was silence and effort. Hills 
and chimneys were in agonized labour, 
but of the moving spirit no sign or sound. 
It seemed to be the work of secret hosts. 

There was a sharp murmur as Fred 
made a mis-step. Gideon looked hurt. 
“Steady, there, steady. Don’t get 
jumpy!” A grumble of “Oo’s jumpy?” 
floated down to them; and next moment 
Gideon cried aloud “Look t’that pulley- 
chain there. It’s slack. What the devil’s 
got to it? Look eout!” 


HEY looked sharply upwards; and 

then there came a whirr and clash of 
running chain. The chain dropped to 
earth, and Fred and his cradle broke 
away from the supports and hung sway- 
ing fifty feet from the ground. There 
was a long-drawn chorus of “ Aw-w-w!” 
then a shout from Fred. “ ’Sawright. 
I’m comin’ deown.” He reached out 
with his leg for a wisp of rope that hung 
from one of the ladders; caught it, swung 
himself inwards to the ladder, and came 
down slowly and awkwardly. 

Work ceased at once. They crowded to 
him, heavily. ‘Whassup, Fred? Wodyeh 
do? Owjer come t’make that slip?” 

Fred’s face was twisted. “I dunno. 
The damn thing’s got the oojahs, I 
reckon. I carn’ finish it. I sprained me 
wrist.” He pulled back a sleeve tenderly, 
and showed a hard swelling. One of the 
men went to the fallen chain. ‘ Wodder 
bout this chain—eh?”’ Another answered 
him; “ Passed by chain examiner ’smornin’. 
Nothing wrong wi’ that.” 


“Nothing wrong?” Fred’s face held the 
exasperation of a man of knowledge in 
the presence of ignorance. “Nothing 
wrong wi’ my wrist, p’r’aps?” 

Gideon continued to stare up at the 
chimney, in puzzlement, seeking to read 
its riddle. He began to think over what 
Uncle Joe had said. It had nothing out. 
side his experience, as a chimney. And 
yet . . . Fred claimed his attention, but 
he was a little frugal of sympathy. 

“Eh? Wot? Oh. Better get to the 
brook an’ bathe it well. Then go’n see 
the doctor. Thank God it’s no worse. . ., 
Now, come on, boys... we shall 
never git done t’day. ’Ere, Charlie, yew 
go up.” 


HERE was no movement. They 

looked at him slowly and sullenly. 
They seemed to regard him as responsible 
for Fred’s mishap. The thing had struck 
them unpleasantly, like a breath of moist 
air. They were awed. The Big Fella was 
kicking to the last. They looked with 
sidelong eyes at their tackle and at the 
loose chain. The very guys and pulleys, 
passive things, took on life and menace 
by their neighbourhood with disaster. 
Some were for stopping work till to- 
morrow; it never did any good to carry 
on after an accident. Clearly the devil’s 
hand was on that chimney. It would be 
better. . .. 

But Gideon used foul words at them 
and their mothers. 

“Gorstruth, boys, less git ’er deown 
now we’re at it, "fore she does any more 
dirty work. Yew ain’t gointa be beaten 
by a pile o’ bricks?” 

Still they made no movement, but 
stood fumbling, worried for words. Then 
he cursed them more roundly. He be 
came a man possessed. The thing was 
palpably his enemy. He must beat it. 
Nothing else seemed to matter. He felt 
that he would find no rest till he saw it 
stretched a mass of broken bricks at his 
feet, incapable of mischief. He felt that 
the two of them could not continue to 
exist. He addressed them with jeers. He 
grimaced and hooted at them. 

“Ya damn lot o’ pikers! Afraid of a 
pile o’ bricks? Eh? ... Well, clear off, 
then, if ya want to. See? Clear off—the 
lot of ya. Dammit, I’ll bring ’er deown 
meself. . . .” 

“Why, yes, but Gideon, ya see...” 

“Aw, come on neow, let’s finish ’er. 
Eh?” 

“Well, Gideon, ya see .. . 

He flung his arms, and appealed to 
them with exhortation and argument, 
contradicting himself; at once admitting 
its evil record and denying its Queerness. 
“Mean t’say ya b’leeve all Uncle Joe's 
flummery? Grr . , . I tell ya that stack’s 
comin’ deown t’day, not t’morrer—if 
I’ave t’ bring it deown meself. See?” 

“No, but Gideon, ya don’t . . .” 

“T wooden a-thought, Jake, that you 
was a shirker. Arter wot it’s done to yer 
mate, too.” 

“Well, but, ya see, Gideon, we .. - 

“Aw. Hell!” He had the air of a man 
fighting hopeless odds—the chimney, 
local superstition, and the obstinacy, of 
mankind. He could not give his mind 
firmly to one for thought of the others. 
He was a straw in a breeze of drama. _ 

“Ere—gimme the tackle. P’r’aps if I 
fix the guys, you might pluck up nerve 
enough to fire the fuse—eh? If it wouldn’t 
be troublin’ yew?” 

Irony fell flat. They glowered and held 
away. They knew that they hadn’t 4 
word to say for themselves, and speech- 
lessness made them heavy with wrath. 
They knew they were right, and they 
couldn’t justify themselves. So they 
glowered. 

In a mood of placid fury he went to 
the lowest ladder, and began the ascent 
to the point where Fred had fallen. 

(Con ‘inued on page 108) 
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LISSUE handkerchiefs 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Imported from England. Come in wide variety of ar- 
tistic border designs in fast, woven colors or all white; 
finely hemstitched. Their distinctive style and sturdy 
quality have brought them into world wide use. Best 
dealers everywhere sell them. Men’s 75c. Women’s 
50c each. They are made and guaranteed by 

Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 


American Office, 387 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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Tiny polka dots 
make this an un- 
usually popular 
pointed cravat. 


A smart Bengaline of 





conservative pattern. 


New Designs in 
Smart Neckwear 


WHETHER you look for patterns 
4 unique Persian fresh from the hands of style 
Paisley design printed 


on Crépe Faille. Creators, or Conservative designs 


that always hold a quiet charm, 
you are assured of just the right 
colorings and the correct shapes 
if you make sure that the cravat 
you select is a Cheney. 


Particularly sturdy, too, are 
Cheney Tubulars —famous 
for their lasting wear and 
good looks. Ask your haber 
dasher to show them. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 
Makers of Cheney Silks 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Significance of Bonar Law 


(Continued from page 54) 


For a short, glorious interlude there was 
a rich flavor of cigars in Whitehall, and 
the long automobiles stood respectfully 
outside the doors of Ministries. But as 
the Honors Lists slowly filled with un- 
familiar names, the gentlemen who had 
been swept into public life by cheering 
crowds were bowed quietly out to the 
City again by the College of Heralds. 
Yet there was sense, as there is always 
sense, in the popular choice. It was 
imperative, when the world was convulsed 
with the horror of war, that the nation’s 
course should be steered by impassive 
hands, by helmsmen unaware of the great 
icebetgs looming behind the fog, by per- 
sons bereft by nature of all imagination. 
A more sensitive intelligence might set 
the hands shaking, and there was a sud- 
den call for stolidity. It was to be found 
in board-rooms, and there the nation 
found it. Mr. Law was a clear type of the 
business man in politics. There had been 


business men at Westminster before. Mr. 
Chamberlain had scared the subjects of 
Queen Victoria by making screws. But 
he early ceased, even Mr. W. H. Smith 
had ceased to apply the routine intellj. 
gence of business to public affairs. They 
had become public men. The need jn 
war-time was for the heavier touch of 
business, and it was nowhere better seen 
than in the direct simplicity with which 
Mr. Law and his friends handled the 
helm. Perhaps they knew, perhaps they 
did not know, what they were doing, 
Perhaps it was better that they should 
not. Their statues, when we come to 
erect them, will not look impressive, 
because no sculptor is any good at 
trousers; and it is not an easy thing to 
put railway managers in togas. But, in 
spite of their spectacular disadvantages, 
they will cut quite a figure in history, and 
somewhere near the head will come the 
snare figure of Mr. Bonar Law. 


“The Big Fella” 


(Continued from page 100) 


They stood watching him. They saw his 
lips moving, and they knew he was curs- 
ing the stack and cursing themselves. As 
he crawled upwards one or two of them 
got out the fuse and cable and battery, 
and laid it in readiness to the base. At 
least it gave them an air and feeling of 
doing something. The others watched. 
Slowly, but with the casual movements of 
the practised steeplejack, he went up- 
wards, handling ropes, chains and guys 
with the ease of one in a workshop, 
splicing and hoisting his cradle from 
station to station until he was a hundred 
feet above them. There he paused, and 
cried to them; and one by one they came 
forward to make taut the guys and fix 
them to the staples in the mud. 

They were working thus, heads down, 
when a sudden scream shot through the 
silence of that wilderness. Four white 
faces were lifted. They saw Gideon 
struggling. They saw his legs cutting 
capers in the air. They saw the ropes and 
the chains jerking and enfolding. Each of 
them knew that something had gone 
very wrong, and each looked at the other 
to say that the expected had happened. 
Each saw the Woolingford stack estab- 
lishing its reputation. They heard Gideon 
shouting horrid blasphemies. Then from 
each open mouth came a harsh groan, as 
the main rope to which Gideon clung 


gave way. He came spinning down to 
them and fell with a solemn dab into the 
mud 

For some seconds they stood cramped 
in fear. Then Jake moved, and they 
went to him in a shuffle. They looked 
down at him. Jake broke the silence with 
the tones of one who has the gloomy 
satisfaction of a prophet of disaster. 
“T told un so. Talking that big. I knew 
’ow it’d be. I told un.” 

They growled at him. “Ey, shut that 
mug, jake.”’ And one nudged the others, 
and pressed closer. 

“Look! Look! That rope never give. 
Look!” 

They followed his pointing finger. In 
Gideon’s muddy left hand was the slack 
of the rope. It had been cut clean 
tarcugh. In his muddy left hand was his 
clasp-knife, open. 

Jake said: “Jesus!” Caleb said “Oh, 
my Gawd!” and dropped suddenly back 
without looking. Following his blind step 
on to the handle of the battery came a 
blue crackle, a hiss, a pop, and many 
cries. In one tight body they turned and 
ran. The Woolingford stack reeled from 
the perpendicular, righted itself, then in- 
clined grandly to the North. For one 
second it toppled. The next it fell head- 
long and stiff, and met the earth in a 
wave of brick and dust. 


Germany—A Serial Film 


(Continued from page 104) 


The Novel of the German Revolution 
T was written by Kurt Schwitters. 
Schwitters lives in Hanover in a curi- 
ous house, which he has covered with 
tramway tickets and bits of newspaper 
pasted together. He is young, and his 
mind has an intriguing twist. Although 
amusing, he yet spreads not a little awe 
about him, for he is a Dadaist. His wit 
is a singular blending of mockery, scep- 
ticism, satire and poetry. The bound- 
aries between these different provinces 
are never very apparent, and it is hard to 
tell when he is serious and when he is 
laughing at himself or at the public. 

His novel begins with a very funny con- 
versation between a child and his mother 
about a man who is standing in the 
street. This conversation is repeated 
time and again through the book, and 
around that man who does not want 
anything and is just standing in the street, 
center admirably grotesque and unex- 
pected dramas: there you have the be- 
ginning of the revolution. 


Schwitters is also a painter, and even a 
sculptor. I saw in his studio a sketch for 
a monument. After having lit two can- 
dles, he explained to me that it should be 
thousands of meters in height and end ina 
child’s head of enormous size. The 
laughter with which I greeted his words 
seemed to please him. This is indeed a 
rare attitude among susceptible artists, 
for whom laughter is excluded from 
among human expressions of emotion. 
His pictures employ what we might cal 
natural materials. He usesewhatever he 
happens to find in the street: bits of 
rusty metal, padlocks, broken wheels. 
His pictures do not emerge from his 
studio, as other artists’ do, bright and 
new—but half broken, rusted and dirty— 
for, says he, all things become worn, and 
there is nothing perfectly clean in life, 
neither men, furniture nor feelings. 

Germany is a vast country, and full of 
activity. She slips through your fingers 
like a balloon; if you press on one end, It 
gives, but swells bigger at the other end. 
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No Rolls-Royce has ever worn out 


NUMBER of years ago a celebrated 

sculptor, Mr. Charles Sykes, traveled 
from London to Brighton in a Rolls- 
Royce. In attempting to describe the ex- 
perience he found that words were futile; 
so it was but natural that he should turn 
to the art in which he had proved himself 
both proficient and eloquent. . . . The 
feminine figure seen on every Rolls-Royce 
radiator portrays the sculptor’s impres- 
sion of the Rolls-Royce. Poised as if 
for flight, its every line expresses the 
harmony of grace and power and 
beauty. It is a typical and fitting em- 
blem, and is so recognized wherever 
seen. . . . But even this interpretation 
of Rolls-Royce qualities is superficial. 
The real evidence of its greatness cannot 
be revealed in a figure of art or of speech. 
It is demonstrated only in actual use; 
in a type of service that is unknown to 
any but a Rolls-Royce owner; in an 
economy of operation that is the proof 
of perfect building; in a length of life 
that is without precedent. . . . The man 
who has driven his Rolls-Royce for five 
or ten years thinks that its full perfection 
has been revealed to him. Ten years 
later, with the same car, he still may 
derive new meaning from the phrase, 
“the perfect instrument for locomotion.” 


Twelve exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in 
open and closed coach work 


The four-five passenger phaeton 


$10,900 


ROLLS-ROYCE, Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago 
Representatives in leading cities 


ROLLS ROYCE 
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PROM GENERATION 
TO GENERATION 


Did you ever go to a little yi 
Fancy Dress Ball and dance to the Music played on a 


STORY & CLARK 
MINIATURE PLAYER PIANO 


It’s THE ideal instrument for entertaining 
because it’s small (only four feet, two inches 
high, and can be moved around any place in 
the home), of highest quality of construc- 
tion, has full 88-note keyboard, is beauti- 
fully designed, and has an exquisite tone. 


The Story & Clark 
Imperial Player A€tion 


responds to the slightest touch, has eliminated that 
“mechanical” sound, and maintains that beauty of 
tone characteristic of Story & Clark pianos. 


And after all, the piano is the most desirable in- 
strument for the home. 


Near-by is a Story &F Clark dealer who will gladly 
show you the several styles of Story &F Clark pianos 
and player pianos, and from whom you can purchase 
the instrument of your choice. 


A beautiful brochure will be sent on request. 


Instruments of finest quality since 1857 


The Story & Glark Piano Gompany 


Chicago New York Brooklyn Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Great American University 


(Continued from page 45) 


style all his own, of which this is an 
example: 

“If I were to ask you what per cent of 
our latent powers we develop, you would 
probably say fifty per cent, which reminds 
me of the story of the two Irishmen.” 
This course is broader in scope than the 
others. Mr. Carnagey calls upon spiritu- 
alism, mental telepathy, hypnotism, psy- 
choanalysis, radio, radio-activity, Christ- 
ian Science, vibrationism, Coué, the ex- 
periments of Dr. Carrel, and forty other 
sciences and superstitions to help him 
prove his points. Furthermore, his course 
1s purely practical. If you have a lawsuit, 
for instance, handle it this way: 

“Hold your enemy in mind, during 
your concentration periods, with thoughts 
of love, so earnestly that he will come and 
settle with you out of court.” 

If you want an automobile, visualize it 
for “if you think you have an automobile, 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.” If you wish to be a Lincoln or a 
Shakespeare, “hang a picture of your 
idol on the wall at the foot of your bed, 
and contemplate that picture as you go to 
sleep.” As a scientific proof of the power 
of thought, this experiment is suggested: 
“‘Get a person in.a mood of extreme hate 
or fear, and condense his breath into a 
chilled tube. Put the resulting drop of 
moisture on a cat’s tongue, and the cat 
will have a fit. If the person breathing is 
in a happy mood, the cat will act in a 
happy and joyful way.” This course 
concludes with the reassuring warning: 
“Don’t get discouraged if you don’t 
make a million over night. Remember 
nothing in this world happens instan- 
taneously.” 


Swoboda 


ORE of the largest of the mail order 
advertisers is A. P. Swoboda, from 
whom I have received The Subtle Princi- 
ple of Success and The Natural Law of 
Supreme Health. In fairness to him, I 
must single him out from the others, for, 
while his advertisements are as prepos- 
terous in their claims as they can 
possibly be, the ‘“‘secrets” he delivers are 
not absurd, and it is conceivable that 
at least a part of the results he promises 
can be obtained from them. These secrets 
differ from the others in that they are not 
merely violent assertions of the power of 
thought, but practical suggestions for 
health and conduct. Mr. Swoboda claims 
that “The Subtle Principle of Success” 
was used, consciously or unconsciously, 
by Caesar, Napoleon, Roosevelt, Edison, 
and twenty other great men, and, oddly 
enough, this statement is perfectly true. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the 
use of the principle will turn any one into 
a Caesar or a Napoleon, as the inventor 
claims. These secrets are so heavily 
copyrighted that I dare not present them 
here; however, they are sent free, and 
anyone whose curiosity has been aroused 
to an unbearable pitch can send for them. 


Another course which must be singled 
out is the Roth Memory Course. This 
is really quite legitimate. It cannot 
actually improve the memory, but it does 
teach a simple and practical method of 
remembering concrete things, which 
amounts to very nearly the same thing. 

These are the only ones with which | 
am familiar, however, that have any 
validity whatever. The question immed}. 
ately arises as to how the schools do 
business at all, since they guarantee 
moncy back if perfect satisfaction does 
result. This is a difficult question; a 
partial answer may be given by another 
quotation. In one of the courses, “The 
Science of Personal Success,” I find 

Ss: 

“In a profoundly true sense you are 
greater than the Himalaya Mountains, 
the stars or the sun: . . . Such think- 
ing, philosophically sound and correct, 
makes one feel pretty big!” To make 
one feel pretty big seems to be the entire 
purpose of the courses, and there is no 
doubt that they can measure their success 
with students by the degree to which 
they fill them with this useless kind of 
conceit. The man who is obsessed with 
the consciousness of his mental and social 
inferiority can’ derive great consolation 
from such statements, and is only too 
willing to accept them at face value. 
Furthermore, one of the courses supplies a 
“diploma” to all who can show “where 
you have demonstrated health, that you 
have manifested sure enough money, 
and that you have gotten into a state of 
mind where you are happy. You can 
hang such a —- on the wall, and 
every time you look at it it means some- 
thing. It is a reminder that you area 
success.”” Few, indeed, could resist the 
temptation to have such a diploma, and to 
gain it would probably be glad to sign 
the necessary affidavit testifying to the 
success of the course. 

These quotations, I trust, will give 
some idea of the quality of the curriculum 
offered by this great university. Their 
total purpose seems to be to inculcate 
superstitions which were laughed at in 
Aristotle’s day, and which have been the 
common belief and practice of all savage 
tribes since the beginning of mankind. 
There is hardly an idea in all of the 
courses which cannot be found in Frazer's 
reports of primitive magic beliefs. These 
ideas are being sold at a comparatively 
high price to hundreds of thousands, ina 
country where there are free universities, 
compulsory primary education, and public 
libraries in every city and town. The 
conclusion is that there exists a tremen- 
dous demand for some kind of knowledge 
which will help people in their basic 

roblems of life, and that educators 

ave not solved the problem of supplying 
it. And when the wise and honest in a 
civilization fail to supply a natural and 
proper demand, it, will be supplied by 
the knaves and the fools. 
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Black Calfskin and Golden Brown 


Simplicity and Dignity in design and pattern 
in leathers that are lighter in both color and 
weight, mark the newest Style Tendencies, 
both here and abroad, for the Spring Season 
of 1923, and stand out in sharp contrast with 
the profusion of perforations ana decorations 
of last year’s heavy Scotch-Grain, fancy 
wing-tip brogue. 


Maker to Wearer 


MMO 


Eliminating Multiple Grades and Multiple 
Prices and concentrating our entire output 
on One Price and One Quality, simplifies 
Manufacturing, increases Production, reduces 
Factory Inventories in Leathers and Lasts 
and makes it possible to keep the Quality 
Up in the factory, and cut the Price Down 
to Six-Sixty in sixty Regal Stores. 


From Coast to Coast 


Stores in All Principal Cities 
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Where the President 


General Grant. 
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The intangible some- 
thing that givesthe Knox 
Fifth Avenue Soft Hat 
its character is its com- 
bination of unmatched 
style and perfect work- 
manship. $7. 


and courteous att 


NEW YORK 
Fifth Ave. at goth St. 





On the most famous golf 
courses of America you 
see Knox Caps on the 
heads of men who are 













as precise about correct 
dress as they are about 
correct form. $2.50 to 
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| bought their hats 


HESE two brown Windsor chairs in 
the hat store of Charles Knox saw 
“distinguished service” for fifty years. 
It was here President Lincoln sat and 


And in the fifty years that followed, 
every American President, and many 
other leaders in our nation’s life, made 
use of these chairs when they bought 


But not one of the Presidents who 
have worn Knox Hats received better 
style or more courteous service than 
you will receive in any shop where 
Knox Hats are sold today, from San 
Francisco to New York. 


In leading stores throughout the country 
Wherever the Knox Coat of Arms is dis- 
played, you are assured of style, quality 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Poetics of Expressionism 


(Continued from page 51, 


promises us Toller’s Masse Mensch, and 
Walter Hasenclever’s Die Menschen is 
approaching under the auspices of Philip 
Goodman. What, then, has their learned 
exegetist to tell us of this army that has 
besieged the modern theatre, and made 
a substantial breach in the wall of 
tradition? 

The author divides drama into three 
kinds, which he calls dynamic, ecstatic 
and synthetic. The first is concerned 
with “the reality of power”, the second 
with “the reality of ecstasy”, and the 
third with “collective reality”. Having 
established these categories, he then sets 
forth in elaborate sub-sections the devel- 
opment of the principle involved. For 
example, the principle upon which the 
“ecstatic” drama is based is Nietzsche’s 
doctrine of Apollonian and Dionysian. 
The Dionysian spirit is then considered 
as the denial of logic, illustrated by 
Rudolf Panwitz’s Liberation of Oedipus; 
as an ethic, illustrated by such plays as 
Werfel’s Spiegelmensch; as style, illus- 
trated by Hasenclever’s Antigone; and, 
finally, Hasenclever’s People is analysed 
as “the exaggeration of the principle”. 
This schematic system is applied to all 
three categories, and the modern German 
drama is neatly and finally fitted into 
these pigeon-holes, every play being la- 
beled according as it is dynamic, ecstatic 
or synthetic. 

Obviously, such a piece of critical 
prestidigitation leaves much to be desired 
in the way of specific explanation and 
analysis. The professor is prodigiously 
abstract and metaphysical, but his 
hierophantic utterances are so character- 
istic of the mood of German literature 
since the war, that I will endeavor to 
summarise them. The dynamic drama 
is the expression of an age intent upon 
money-making and action: its source is 
in Wedekind’s Lulu and Marg::is of Keith, 
a prostitute and a swindler. “The pulse 
of modern unrest was too irregular, 
greed and desire were active and insistent, 
the mechanism of civilisation enslaved 
and debased us—all this demanded its 
own speech and rhythm, demanded the 
realization of its own curse and fate in 
drama; it wanted to bubble up and break 
out, threatening and terrible, in drama, 
and so, out of this inner necessity the 
dynamic style become more and more 
absolute, the will and expression of a 
dramatic art.” 

In the ecstatic drama “the soul of the 
period sought another liberation, the 
road to another redemption. . . An 
intoxication seizes mankind, ecstasy 
draws us on; once again bard and seer 
shall prevail after the despotism of the 
word, the devastating victory of knowl- 


edge and science. There shall be love 
and brotherhood and radiant happiness, 
. . . Europe, the world, . . . aresum. 
moned to the service of mankind.” 
“Since the naturalistic period the drama 
had passed through various stages of 
reality. In the first it had learned to 
observe reality, to describe a milieu, to 
project living human beings. Then 
however, it had drawn within its scope 
many other kinds of reality; it had 
thought in symbols, given wings to ener. 
gies, nihilistically denied reality, oy 
taken flight from it to ecstasy. The 
world and the reality of drama are more 
than one world, one reality. From that 
conviction, from that feeling, emerged 
the drama of synthesis. This includes 
within each other many degrees of 
reality, changes the register without 
warning, or lets it gradually mount, 
swell out and rise to the highest dia. 
pason.” 

The comprehensive sweep of this drama, 
its elevation from the lower to the higher 
forms of reality, indicates it as the 
medium of expression for an age “that is 
asking again what is the aim and meaning 
of life, why man is wicked . . . andis 
seeking God.” But it can achieve its 
end only if “in all the categories it em- 
ploys, realistic, lyric and dynamic, these 
realities are entirely conceived within the 
resources of realistic, dynamic and 
ecstatic art, if each of these forms of 
reality is represented according to its 
own laws and character, and if the 
rhythm is raised to the point where it can 
transpose and transform one reality into 
another.” Such are the sage exhortations 
of our guide through the maze of Expres- 
sionistic drama. His optimism is not so 
excessive as his learning, as this conclu- 
sion will show. 

“Are we’, he asks, “as fortunate as 
the generation of thirty years ago? Will 
a genius come to our drama, and may we, 
too, say: habemus poetam? We have a 
drama which claims its own laws, and we 
have true poets whose visions are created 
within these forms, and who express the 
meaning and aspect of the age. Natural- 
ism had Gerhart Hauptmann as its 
prophet and leader. The drama of today 
still lacks this one mind summing up 
within itself all energies. . . . If this 
drama of the younger men has not yet 
found its protagonist, if everything is as 
yet in the process of developing and 
becoming . . . still the movement, the 
struggle for form, the re-birth of the 
metaphysical, God-seeking man, are an 
augury, a promise of new changes and 
resurrections, and the never-ending road 
along which the soul makes its pilgrimage 
in search of itself.” . 


Celebrates His Birthday Quietly 


(Continued from page 49) 


day. You are setting the world a great 
example by sticking to the skylight busi- 
ness, Warren G. Harding.’ 

“And here’s a fine one. 

““My best congratulations on your 
birthday. Stick to it. Hew to the line, 
let the skylights fall where they may. 
Henry Ford.’ 

“T have a lot of others: Elihu Root, 
Dr. Coué, Gen. Foch, LloydGeorge. I had 
great fun writing them.” 

At that instant the door bell rang 
sharply and I rose to go. It proved to be 
a boy with another telegram which Mr. 
Blivvens read and handed to me. 

“My best congratulations on your birth- 
day,” it read; “How are you? Wham.” 


“Warden Wham, superintendent of the 
New Jersey Insane Asylum,” he ex 
plained. : 

“Now wasn’t that nice of him?” 

I was already in the hall but turned to 
ask a final question. 

“What have you done today?” 

“TI spent the day quietly at home,” he 
said. “I have not been going out muc 
because of a death in the family. I gave 
my parrot a red cardboard heart on 
Valentine’s Day and he ate it and it 
killed him. He was only thirty-seven 
when...” 

But I was clawing my way down the 
corridor intent only on reaching the outer 
air. 
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iris Mlher 


oC Le LOTHIN IN¢ GAD) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Govds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 





Clothing Ready Made or to Measure for Spring 
Evening Clothes, Cutaways, Sack Suits 
Sporting Clothes and Light-weight Overcoats 
English and Domestic Hats & Furnishings 
Boots and Shoes for Dress, Street and Outdoor Sport 
Trunks, Bags & Leather Goods 


Send for “Clothes and the Heur’’ 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 


TREMONTCOR. BOYLSTON 











BROOKS BROTHERS’ 

Building, convenient to Grand 

Central, Subway and to many of 
the leading Hotels and Clubs 
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2 and 4 E. Worty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 





If Pyjama Buttons 
Annoy You— 


—there’s a Delpark Soiesette Batchlojama* you can get in 
and out of in a jiffy; perfect fit and style—and no buttons. 
Soiesette has a silk-like, lasting lustre that will please you. 
The weave is superior. 


Like regular Delpark Soiesette Pyjamas they are obtainable 
at good shops everywhere in White, Gray, Blue, Tan and 
Helio—where the other Delpark productions are to be 


found. i 
$3.50 : ETZEL are tailors 
If your dealer hasn’t yet stocked the new Batchlojama, send ur H 


for men desiring to 
his name and we will see that you are supplied. | ‘ 
*Copyright i be groomed correctly in 


every detail—it has ever 
been their privilege to 
serve a distinguished 


orl PARK 


aii| DELPARK 


BEDELL PARKER, President 3 
NEW YORK and MONTREAL | clientele. 
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Give More 
(onsideration to the Extertor 


of Your Home 


Heretofore when the element of econo- 
my governed a home builder’s plans, often 
the expenditure for the exterior construc- 
tion was limited. The result was that on 
occasion when the owner wished to sell, 
in order to increase the marketable value 
of the home he found it necessary to 
spend large sums of money rehabilitating 
the exterior. 


Today the judicious builder realizes that 
by using Indiana Limestone for the ex- 
terior of his home, he is investing in a 
material that has real permanent value. 
And the difference in first cost over less 
desirable forms of construction is sur- 
prisingly small, when the stone is used 
in simple and straightforward manner, 
without elaborate detail. The beauty is 
obtained from the material itself. 


eA folder descriptive of the house 
illustrated above, showing floor 
plans, Will be sent free upon request 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box B-757 . Bedford, Indiana 
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VANITY FAR 


Ambassadors at Home 


(Continued from page 56) 


prepared an attractive perspective which 
would later be fitted with floor-plans 
when the approximate estimate, $300,000, 
was in sight. At this point our builder- 
member Mr. Malone interrupted to say 
that this figure was made in 1912 and 
could not therefore be considered binding. 
The subsequent flurry of discussion was 
calmed when the President called us to 
order and fresh cigars were distributed. 

Perhaps our most important report 
was that of the Committee on Education 
which deals with our class in cabinet and 
metal work, aiming to introduce the per- 
fection of French craftsmanship to the 
American shops. This is a night-class 
held in a loaned loft under the guidance 
of French artisans. Operation for the 
past year showed a deficit of $263.00 and 
an increase in enrollment from seven to 
eight. This caused a distinct burst of 
applause and scotch and rye were hurried- 
ly circulated. 


The Supreme Moment 


HEN came the surprise of the even- 

ing, the election of a new Founder- 
member. No one was more surprised 
than the member himself. He was 
a benevolent looking old gentleman, a 
Mr. Horace Hudnut. Calling for silence, 
Gen. Brundage rose and addressed us, 
placing his hand caressingly on Mr. 
Hudnut’s shoulder. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have an im- 
portant announcement to make. Seated 
here on my right, in the place of honor, 
where he should be, is my old friend, 
Horace Hudnut. You will all recall that 
Mr. Hudnut joined us as a subscribing 
member a year ago. Mr. Hudnut has 


large interests in the silk-business jp 
Lyons. Like us he has a lively love for 
la belle France which we honor in honoring 
ourselves.” 

Gen. Brundage didn’t quite mean to 
say this but it went over big. 

“A year has elapsed,” he continued, 
Mr. Hudnut has served his novitiate 
He has been tried and found worthy to be 
one of us. I feel—and I venture to say 
that I speak for you gentlemen—-that the 
time has come when my friend Hudmt 
should be enrolled as a Founder-member! 

During this last sentence Mr. Hudnut 
had been writhing uncomfortably. In q 
“ge ig he managed to say, “B... 

GRE in os 3 AVE. SR. ee 
and dollars.” “ 

But the hand and voice of Brundage 
were inexorable. 

“A Founder-member of the Franco. 
American Friendship League! Gentle. 
men, could there be any prouder line in 
any man’s obituary? And now I charge 
you, rise, gentlemen, and raise your 


glasses to our new Founder! Well, Mr. 


Hudnut, what do you say?” 

It was the supreme moment. We were 
all on our feet facing him. Not a man 
faltered. For a few seconds he tried to 
meet our eyes but I saw the celery-stalk 
in his left hand trembling violently. 

“All right,” he whispered and the room 
was in a uproar during which the waiters 
broke out a vast quantity of delicious 
champagne which had been dramatically 
reserved for this moment. 

I can see the picture now, dimly, through 
the blue haze of cigar-smoke, as if it were 
all only a vain illusion, a bit of pageantry, 
an idea without substance or reality. 


Inflation and the Reserve System 


(Continued from page 10) 


Board’s personnel and prestige. The 
advocates of cheap money appear to hold 
the upper hand, and there are grounds for 
serious doubts as to whether the proper 
degree of resolution and courage will be 
shown in advancing official rates as the 
upward movement continues. 

As now operated, the Federal Reserve 
system will not become an effective agent 
until the very last stages of a boom are 
reached; that is, until most of the damage 
has been done. Incidentally, the system 
will become an influence just in time to re- 
ceive the blame for the inevitable deflation. 
Obviously the situation has highly un- 
pleasant implications. It is by no means 
sure that inflation will come, but it is 
something for thoughtful citizens to 
ponder over, that our logical defense 
against unhealthy booms and consequent 
depressions has been seriously weakened 
by a policy of political expediency. 


Bureau of Financial Literature 

Competent Estate Management: A 
valuable book which deals with the 
care of money and property, showing 
the precautions that must be taken to 
safeguard estates. This booklet is pub- 
lished by the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Safeguarding Your Family’s Future: 
Gives valuable information on ‘“Safe- 
guarding Your Family by Your Will,” 
“Safeguarding Your Family by a Living 
Trust,” and “How a Living Trust Is 
Made.” ‘This booklet may be obtained 
by writing to the Trust Company Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 5 Nassau Street, New York. 

Your Life Insurance Money Will Be 


Safeguarded by Creating a Trust Bond: 
A book which tells how insurance policies 
may be placed in the hands of trust com- 
panies, to be held and collected by them. 
This book will be sent to you by the 
Equitable Trust Ccmpany of New York 
City. 

For Buyers of Bonds: A very interest- 
ing, illustrated book, giving valuable 
information based on one hundred and 
ten years of financial experience in all 
matters pertaining to finance and credit, 
and also recommending a selected list of 
bonds to investors. The National City 
Company, National City Bank Building, 
New York. 

Building an Income with Guaranteed 
Bonds: Gives a clear idea of the science 
of investing, to conservative investors, 
and where Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 
not only play the important part for the 
safety of their principle, but also create It. 
This book is published by the Prudence 
Company, 31 Nassau Street, New York. 

Forty-One Years without Loss to Any 
Investor: This book should be read by 
people who wish to invest money with 
safety in real estate bonds. It is well pre- 
pared, and gives valuable information to 
anyone who intends to invest in this class 
of securities. S. W. Straus & Company, 
of New York. : 

Foundation Investmenis: The booklet is 
primarily to acquaint investors with the 
principle of sound and safe investments 
which are firmly imbedded in well man- 
aged public utility companies. This is 4 
very interesting illustrated digest of one 
of the large public utility companies of 
the country. H. M. Byllesby & Company, 
111 Broadway, New York. 
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A Happy Thought For Your Glass Garden Linking 


Isn't it so, that you have always kind of put off having a glass garden of your 
own, just because you couldn’t quite figure out how it could be linked up to 
your residence without having sort of a hitched-on effect? 

Here then is the happy thought of an architect friend that holds a suggestion. 
In a most charming way it makes possible, always having a perpetual flower- 
filled summerland, just a step from your door. That snug little work room 
might well be a bit larger and by some slight changes in the design, be used as 


a garage as well. Then you could always have it warm for your car at prac- 
tically no extra expense. 

This glass garden is 18x 33 which you can well imagine gives you quite a 
goodly amount of gardening space for your flower favorites. 

Why don’t you send for one of us right now, and let us sit down together and 
unhurriedly plan something out for you. Of course, you are most welcome to 
our printed matter which we will gladly send at once. 





BOSTON-I11L CLEVELAND 
— & Burnham. wee 
IRVINGTON PHILADELPHIA ‘ ‘ KANSAS CITY 1247 sgh S 
N.Y. Land Title Bldg. Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories Ouaseastie sancancrngias 
TORONTO | 
NEW YORK CHICAGO EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY ATLANTA Harbor Commission 
30 E. 42nd *. Cont. Bank Bldg. Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. Buildine 
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Beaut iful Dustless 
(Meed less Roadways 


There is nothing that adds more to the beauty of town 
or country than dustless, weedless roadways—smooth, 
compact, easy of travel. 


Solvay Calcium Chlo1ide will maintain these ideal road 
conditions at slight expense and a minimum of labor. 
Solvay is a white, odorless, harmless, chemical salt 
which absorbs moisture from the air, lays the dust, 
kills the weeds and binds the road surface. 


On tennis courts,—gives a fast, resilient, weedless sur- 
face, free from sun glare. 


The Solvay Road Book will interest you. We will 
be pleased to forward a copy on your request. 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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“The cottage has more than filled 


our expectations” _l 


HODGSON HOUSES are built and completed 

to the smallest detail in our workshops by 
skilled workmen. Doors are properly hung and 
sashes are carefully fitted. All parts are painted 
and finished. 


Hodgson Houses are made in sections that lock 
firmly together without warping or cracks. 











The material used in making these houses is the 
best that can be bought. For the frame-work we 
use sturdy Oregon pine; walls and roof of red cedar 
rabbeted boarding backed by heavy fiber lining. 


Thousands of people in every climate of the 
globe, under all sorts of conditions, are living, 
sleeping, playing, working in Hodgson Portable 
Houses. 

Send for our illustrated catalog R, which shows 
many beautiful Hodgson Houses (actual photo- 
graphs). Also portable garages, playhouses, poul- 
try-houses, bird-houses, etc. Write to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON & CO. 


71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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Four out of Five 
is Pyorrhea’s Toll 





Nature warns with bleeding gums 


When Pyorrhea comes, the teeth loosen, and drop out 
or must be extracted. Pus-pockets form at the roots and 
poison spreads throughout the system. 


Comparatively few persons are immune. Statistics show 
that four out of every five past forty, and thousands 
younger, are subject to this sinister disease. 


Heed Nature’s Warning 


At the first sign of Pyorrhea, Nature gives her danger signal— 
tender gums which bleed easily when the teeth are brushed. 


Fortunate is he who heeds that friendly warning; his teeth 
may be spared, while he who neglects that admonition may 
pay the extreme penalty. 


At the first sign of tender, bleeding gums, go to your dentist 
for teeth and gum inspection and start using Forhan’s For 
the Gums at once. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the scientific formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D.D.S. If used consistently and used in time, it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its course. ~ 

















In addition to its efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea, Forhan’s 
For the Gums is an excellent dentifrice. It contains nothing 
but the most beneficial ingredients that keep teeth white and 
clean and the gums firm and healthy. 


Remember, statistics are all against you. Science 
proves that four out of every five are doomed after 
forty. For that reason it is good health insurance to 
start using Forhan’s For the Gums today. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is sold by druggists every- 
where. Start a good habit today; the habit of 
strict oral hygiene. Go regularly to your dentist 
and brush your teeth twice a day with Forhan’s, 
35c and 60c in tubes. 


edu atebaks 
FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste — it checks Pyorrhea 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 








VANITY FAR 


A Comedy in Five Scenes 


(Continued from page 53) 


conversation has been going on for hours and 
hours, ever since dinner time, in fact. The 
tone is extremely serious and personal— 
very unlike the tin-plate manner of the first 
scene.) We, with our purely intellectual 
upbringing, you know—we don’t lay suf- 
ficient emphasis on the humanities, on the 
spiritual side of life, on the heart, as you 
would say. (She pauses thoughtfully, 
blows cigarette smoke into space, is silent.) 

Mr. Looper (sententiously, with a 
flash). The things that matter, Eugenia, 
happen in the heart. That’s a thing we 
sophisticated moderns are apt to forget. 

Miss Cripps. In the heart (pensively) 
in ‘the heart. I remember, Desiderius 
(she brings out the name with a certain 
hesitancy, for it is only since the day before 
yesterday that she has been employing it) 
I remember how you told me, the first 
time you came here, that I ought to 
bring the heart into my books. I have 
thought a lot about your advice since 
then. And I think it was good advice. 

Mr. Looper (flashing with conviction). 
It is good advice, Eugenia, very good in- 
deed. (He swivels slowly round again to 
the broadside.) 

Miss Cripps. It’s good, Desiderius, 
not merely because it may help me, if 
I follow it, with my sales—that, after all, 
isn’t important. No, the advice is abso- 
lutely good, good in itself. One ought to 
put hearts into books; you’re quite right. 
It isn’t enough just to laugh at people. 

Mr. Looper. I’m delighted to hear you 
talking like this, Eugenia, delighted 
(enthusiastic flash). Follow my advice, 
and a great career lies before you. 

Miss Cripps (earnestly, with shining 
eyes). I don’t care about careers, Desi- 
derius. After all, a career is only an ex- 
ternal thing. The things that matter, as 
you said yourself a moment ago, the 
things that matter... 

Mr. Looper. Quite so, quite so, 
Eugenia. Happen in the heart. You are 
right. But how pleased Mr. Kraut will 
be when I tell him what you think about 
the heart, now! I shall send him the 
good news by radio from the ship to- 
morrow. 

Miss Cripps (in the changed voice of 
one who suddenly remembers an un- 
pleasant fact). To-morrow? So you are 
really going to-morrow, Desiderius? 

Mr. Looper (presenting a sad, averted 
broadside). My cabin is booked on the 
Satanic. 

Miss Cripps (depressed and sentimen- 
tal). It seems such a very little while ago 
since you first came to the studio. Do 
you remember? You wouldn’t believe I 
was myself. 

Mr. Loorver. Shall I ever forget? 

Miss Cripps. Must you really go? 
You have been in England such a short 
time. 

Mr. Looper. Much longer than I 
ought to have been. I came on business, 
meaning to stay only a week. I have 
spent nearly a month here (flashing sig- 
nificantly) on pleasure. (Broadside and 
silence.) 

Miss Cripps (with conscious detach- 
ment). You have managed to see a lot 
in that time, haven’t you? It was luck 
that we had such lovely days at Hampton 
Court and Greenwich and up the river at 
Monkey Island, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Looper. And wasn’t it luck that 
I had such a charming guide to show me 
round? (After along silence.) It’s getting 
very late. I’m afraid I ought to go. (He 
stands up; Eugenia follows suit.) 

Miss Cripps (more detached than ever 
and with a note in her voice of the old 
facetiousness.) If you haven’t found poor 
old England too hopelessly slow and 
boring, perhaps you'll soon come here 
again? 


Mr. Looper (flashing very expressively) 
I am sure I shall. (They move toward the 
door; Mr. Looper picks up his hat.) Good 
night. 

Miss Cripps. Good night. (Suddenly 
without any definite warning, she finds her. 
self involved in a tremendous embracemen 
She abandons herself with a limp fervor 
The kiss looks as though it might continue 
with variations, almost indefinitely. The 
descent of the curtain leaves one still Specu- 
lating when and where it wil! stop.) 

Scene IV 

HE studio. Time: the following after. 

noon. Miss Cripps is discovered in the 
act of inserting a sheet of foolscap between 
the rollers of her typewriter. She begins to 
tick away on the keys. Looking over her 
shoulder we read the words as they print 
themselves, letter by letter, on the moving 
surface of the paper: 

The Heart That Woke Up! 
Chapter One 

“Tt was a bright sunny day in May. 
The sun and the fresh wind had put a 
spirit of youth in everything—even into 
London. The leaves were still young, still 
transparently green on the sooty trees, 
Everything seemed to rejoice under the 
blue sky. If there had been any cuckoos 
in London they would assuredly have 
been calling. 

A young man was walking slowly up 
the hill that leads from Hampstead sta- 
tion towards the Heath. He carried his 
hat in his hand and the breeze lifted with 
invisible fingers the black curls which 
clustered round his temples. Under his 
firmly pencilled brows the eyes were dark 
and very bright. His clear cut features 
were finely and classically carved; he 
looked like some young Roman strayed 
from Caesar’s conquering army into 
another land, another epoch. 

He walked slowly, breathing the keen 
air of the northern heights, lifting his 
face to the warm sun. Suddenly, out of 
pure delight, out of an exuberant joy in 
living, he laughed aloud to himself. His 
strong white teeth flashed with a sudden, 
surprising brilliance . . .” 

The typewriter ticks on briskly, with 
scarcely a halt. The curtain slowly descends. 


Scene V 

ee same, eight months later. Miss 

Cripps is sitting by the fire reading. 
There is a loud and violent rap at the door. 
She starts, tiptoes across the room and looks 
through the keyhole to see who it is. Re- 
assured, she opens. It is only the telegraph 
boy. . . . She takes the proffered envelope, 
tears it open and reads. It is a cablegram 
from Philadelphia. 

CRIPPS 99 THE GROVE HAMP- 
STEAD LONDON HEART THAT 
WOKE UP UNPARALLELED SUC- 
CESS THREE REPRINTS ALREADY 
CALLED FOR UPWARDS ONE HUN- 
DRED SIXTY THOUSAND SOLD 
STILL SELLING HARD WILL YOU 
MARRY ME STOP AM TAKING 
STEPS DIVORCE MRS_ LOOPER 
NEGOTIATING CINEMA _ RIGHTS 
STANDING OUT FORTY THOUSAND 
DOLLARS STOP CABLE IF YOU 
WOULD LIKE ME ARRANGE RE- 
TAIN CUSTODY OF DESIDERIUS 
JUNIOR IF NOT FOND OF CHIL- 
DREN CAN HAND BOY OVER TO 
MRS LOOPER STOP KRAUT SENDS 
HEARTIEST CONGRATULATIONS 
LOVE DESIDERIUS 

Miss Cripps reads the unpunctuated 
sentences two or three times over, aloud. . -- 
Then looks up, frowning thoughtfully. One 
has the impression that her next novel 18 
likely to show a slight reversion toward the 
satirical. 
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EMPIRE 
RUG 


cA Friendly (ompanion for 
Sports, Travel and-Notoring 


UsEFUL, too, for a hundred indoor pur- 
poses, and always “in the picture” — 
decorative as well as useful; its exclusive- 
ness in keeping with the most luxurious 
appointments, its steady serviceability 
ready for strenuous work or play. 


Empire Rucs for 1923, featuring the 
most unusual and beautiful patterns and 
color effects —the finest English make, 
famous the world over—may now be 
purchased in leading American depart- 
ment stores, haberdashers, and sporting 
goods shops. Name of the dealer 
nearest you furnished on application. 


Leopold Frank 


LONDON 





MERCHANTS of standing are invited to write for 

appointment to see Empire Rugs. Address the -American 

‘Representative: Eocar B. WALTERS ORGANIZATION, 
Broadway and 23rd Street, New York 


BUHRAE 


Pronounced BURR-KEY 


Ba 
























BUHRKE Metal Bottom 


“Look for the name 
and red tag”’ 








BETTER PUTTING — LOWER SCORES 


MPROVE your game—multiply the joys 
of golfing, speed up efficiency. How? 
The new Burr-Key golf bag, équipped with 
the Burr-Key ADJUSTABLE HANDLE 
Yo) A\Aain a oli 9} 0) 0) (oo tems Gel-te-belanar-lehieiace| 
a perfectly balanced bag—less carrying effort 
—~no.tired, strained wrists. 
Adjustable shoulder strap— metal bottom 
locked pocket —towel clip —partition arrange 
ment are other exclusive Burr-Key features. 
For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue + Chicago 
“The House of Quality” 
New York Office and Showroom, 258 Broadway 


Manufactured in Canada by Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto and Wipnipex 
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Hamilton No. 920 in 
“Byron” Case $172 
In its case of fashionable green or 
white gold (14k engraved), this 
watch isa thing of beauty. 23-jewel, 
five-position adjusted movement. 
a dials with raised gold 





A reputation for accuracy 


yy you want to know the correct time, consult 
a watch that has a reputation for accuracy. The 
Hamilton’s reputation for accuracy is so great that it has 
become known as the Railroad Timekeeper of America. 

To the virtue of accuracy, the Hamilton Watch adds 
that other requisite of a modern timepiece—beauty. The 
Hamilton is a beautiful object that men and women take 
pride in owning. Men like the Hamilton Watch because 
it keeps accurate time. Women also like it because it is 
dependable as well as dainty. 

Jewelers take pleasure in selling the Hamilton Watch 
because of its accuracy and durability. 

Ic is now possible to get Hamilton accuracy, depend- 
ability, and service at a very reasonable cost. Our Number 
974, movement only priced at $25.00, can be fitted by 
your jeweler in a case to suit your pocketbook, 





MEN’S STRAP WATCH 


Sterling Silver $50. 
14k Green Gold $75. 


The accurate Hamilton movement No. 
986—in a smartly designed cushion shape 
case with leather strap and luminousdial. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY. Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. 


MB amilto 


Abate 





“The Watch 
of Railroad 
Accuracy” 








American Novelists 


VANITY FAIR 


and American Men 


An English View of the Fiction of Lewis and Hergesheimer 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


WEEK or two ago, I was praising 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s novel, Babbitt, 

to some friends, when one of them, 

a distinguished critic, interrupted me to 
say, “Yes, it’s an astonishingly good 
novel, much better than Main Street, 
which I found tedious. But, Ervine, 
you’ve been in America, and so have I. 
Surely, you met people, even in the 
Middle West, who were not totally desti- 
tute of civilized minds? I acknowledge 
the merits of Mr. Lewis’s novel. I think 
that Babbitt himself is a remarkably 
human figure. But I feel dubious about 
Lewis’s general impression of the Ameri- 
can scene. I’ve met people in Chicago 
and Indianapolis and Milwaukee who 
were not adult infants. But Lewis seems 
never to have met anyone in America with 
a brain above the level of a feeble-minded 
tom-tit. His attitude towards his coun- 
trymen is one of contempt. What mis- 
erable boobs you all are, he seems to say, 
and he leaves Europeans with the feeling 
that America is a good place ot to live in. 
I get the sensation, after reading Main 
Street and Babbitt that Lewis has great 
difficulty in liking anybody, because he 
is too busy sneering at them or finding 
fault with them. I can’t believe that all 
Americans are as infantile as he imagines 
them to be. I’ve met some of them! . . .” 
And then we wandered off into a gen- 
eral discussion of the American novel. I 
made my point again that the contempo- 
rary American novelist is not a novelist at 
all, but a sociologist or, rather, a journal- 
istic sociologist, making swift, but not 
necessarily true, impressions of social 
events. The business of the novelist, as 
I see it, is to interpret life, tomake obscure 
things clear, to reconcile human beings 
to humanity, to make this mystery ap- 
prehendable. I said that when I read an 
American novel—and I read many 
American novels—I find myself presented 
with an immense number of interesting 
sociological facts, all of them as valuable, 
no doubt, to publicists as the figures of the 
Income Tax Returns are to a statistician, 
but none of them particularly illuminat- 
ing in relation to the motives of mankind. 


Shakespeare as Sociologist 


R. ERNEST POOLF, for example, 

will suspend his story while he reels 
off pages of statistics about pauperism 
and unemployment. He will work out the 
number of deaths from starvation to two 
places of decimals, and draw interesting 
comparisons between the rates of infan- 
tile mortality in New York, London, 
Moscow and Buda-Pesth. I do not deny 
that these facts are interesting and 
valuable, but I do deny that they are 
relevant to literature. 

Shakespeare might have written a play 
of strong social interest about the defec- 
tive drainage system in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, but he didn’t: he preferred to write 
about Hamlet and Lear and Romeo and 
Juliet and Othello and Desdemona and 
Falstaff and Orsino and Viola and a 
variety of other men and women whose 
sociological interest, in the strict sense, 
is extraordinarily slight. I dare say 
that a play by Shakespeare on sanitation 
would have been very useful to the sani- 
tary authorities of his time. He might, 
for example, have made the Elizabethan 
streets safer and more pleasant to walk 
in if he had denounced the current custom 
of emptying the slops from upstair win- 
dows into the channel in the road. He 
could have impressed the minds of his 
countrymen with the risk they ran of 
contracting infectious diseases through 
the absence of a Main Drainage System. 
He could have proved to them that 
spitting, as popular then in England as 
it still is in America, is a certain method of 
promoting pulmonary diseases. No one 


will deny that had he done so, he would 
have performed useful social work. But 
if he had written about drains and dis. 
eases instead of about kings and fairies 
no one would now know anything about 
him or his plays. 

I acknowledge the vivacity and skil} 
with which the journalistic-sociologists 
who now claim the name of novelists in 
America do their work. Mr. Wilson, for 
example, has produced a very interesting 
piece of journalistic sociology in Merton 
of the Movies. No one who is interested 
in industrial affairs can fail to derive 
a, from studying this book. But what 

as it got to do with the permanent things 
of life? The particular social phenomena 
which Mr. Wilson is describing in his 
book will be remedied or removed in time, 
and then where will Mr. Wilson’s book be? 
Mr. Wilson may retort that he does not 
care where it will be, provided that the 
abuses he describes are remedied; and if 
so, then Mr. Wilson is on firm ground and 
cannot be dislodged from it. He admits 
that he is a sociologist, exploiting the 
novel for sociological purposes, and con- 
tent to see his book fall into oblivion when 
the abuse it arraigns is removed. 


The Sociologist’s Prayer 


THE hope of every sociologist must be 
that his book will speedily become 
obsolete because the conditions with 
which it deals no longer exist. A good 
sociologist will pray night and morning, 
“Oh, God, put me out of date!”’ But that 
ought not to be the prayer of a novelist. 
A great writer deals with eternal things 
in their temporary shape; but a sociologist 
deals with temporary things in their 
ephemeral shape. The great writer knows 
that the fashion of dress will change, but 
that the shape of the body will remain 
forever the same. 

And it is here, I think, that I find 
myself at issue with the journalistic- 
sociologists. I am sure that they are 
doing very useful work in criticising social 
conditions, but I am still more sure that 
they will be doing more durable work if 
they will concern themselves a little more 
with the immortal soul of man and a 
little less with his environment. The 
oe ge of a poet is to urge man on to his 

igh destiny by reminding him of his 
high origin; but if the poet spends all his 
time in railing against the divorce laws or 
the misdeeds of factory-owners, he is 
likely to forget that he is a poet and to 
remember only that he is a fractious poli- 
tician! ... 

Then one of us, reverting to what the 
critic had said, added, “Well, I’ve read 
most of the recent American novels, and 
I’m slowly coming to the conclusion that 
the American business man has the 
manners of a messenger boy, the mind of 
a neurotic flapper, and the aspirations of 
a congenital idiot.” 

“Why?” said I. 

“That’s the impression left on my mind 
by the American novels,” she replied—for 
it was a woman who said this. ‘I suppose 
it is a reaction against the sentimental.ty 
which caused American men to indulge 
their wives to an absurd extent, so that 
the men themselves were reduced to 4 
condition of abject servility to women, 
but whatever the cause, I gather from 
the new American novels that the Amer- 
ican business man, at the age of forty-five 
or so, discovers that his wife is a fool. 
Fat and fatuous! . . .” 

“Oh, come!” said I. i 

“That’s not my _ opinion,” she in- 
sisted. ‘It’s the impression I receive 
from reading the American novel. The 
American man wakes up to the fact that 
the woman he has indulged all during 
their married life is empty-headed. Si 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The**SANDWICH™ Sport and Business Suit — featuring the plain 
sac jacket with trousers and knickers —the new English fashion 





London Sends America Fler 
Latest Mode in Mew s Wear 


Maenson Excrusia CLotues, designed and 
made in England, are identical with those 
sponsored by the well groomed Londoner— 
distinguished by his taste in dress. They are 
in equal favor with Americans who wear their 
clothes correctly —and well. 


The latest models in these smart Sac Suits, 
Sports Clothes and Topcoats, show distinctly 
new style-trends. They are now on sale in 
many of the Men’s shops of the United States. 
The name of the one nearest you will be sent 
on request. 


Joseph May & Sons, Ltd. 


LEEDS and LONDON 

















cMERCHANTS of standing are invited to write for apporntment to see 
Maenson Exccusta Clothes, Address the American Representative: EDGAR 


B. Watters OrGANIzATION, Broadway and 23rd Street, New York 









































“Can you beat it? 

“This old TRUHU Silk Shirt has been 
ashed, and washed, and washed—yet its 

color and lustre are just like new!” 





SMART SILK SHIRTS 


should not cease to be smart when 
they are soiled. If they are white when 


- bought they should remain white after 
_washing; if they are helio, or beige, 


or natia or some other popular shirt 
shade they should not suffer in origi- 
nal tone and lustre no matter how 
often washed. 


You can be sure ot this condition if 


you buy shirts that are now the vogue 


—those made of plain colors of 


SILAS 


All Colors The Label 





Washable |iamaNGonT 








WASHABLE 











TRUHU Shirt Weaves: 
_ Radiums, Broadcloths, Crépes 


“If it’s TRUHU it’s washable” 


JERSEY SILK MILLS, Inc.,25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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QUALITY KITCHEN RANGES 


Ever. e, Style and Price 
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Have You An 
“Alcazar” Kitchen? 


OMEN nowadays take real pride in their 


kitchens. And all kitchens revolve around 
the range. That’s why thename “Alcazar” ona 
range means a kitchen that is not only beautiful 
but efficient. 


Every type and kind and style of range for 
every need at every price is in the Alcazar line— 


Gas ranges—Duplex-Alcazar ranges burning 
gas and wood or coal—kerosene gas cook stoves 
—coal and wood ranges—in the Alcazar line 
you'll find the stove you want at the price you 
want to pay. 


And, no matter what you select under the 
trade-mark “‘Alcazar”’ you’re going to get a range 
that will be the envy of the woman who is wast- 
ing her cooking skill on an old style “stove.” 


“Alcazar” means quality. Looking for the 
“Alcazar” trademark is a safe way to buy a range. 


The quality dealer in each town shows the Alcazar line. 
He’ ll be glad to see you—you' ll be glad you called. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER Co. 
413 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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VANITY FAIR 


Her Fling 


(Continued from page 39) 


exception which might be taken by one 
who is shocked at its morality. There is 
at best a patched-up air about its ending. 
Mr. Sutro seems to accept the various 
renunciations of the people in the comedy 
at face value. We were far less con- 
vinced. It seemed to us that everyone 
concerned might very well take it all 
back the next day. We rather think they 
did, but Sutro has not yet written the 
sequel to his play. 

Roles of great ladies in slight disrepute 
are among the things which Ethel Barry- 
more does best. And also easily. The 
task of playing Lady Marjorie certainly 
puts no tax upon her capacities but it is 
an expert performance for all that. She 
keeps the unquestioned wit of the piece 
dancing and when there is need for a 
deeper note Miss Barrymore is also ready. 
For her purposes it is a safe play but not 
particularly a sane one. 


Two American Plays 


Two plays by American authors 
offer much more but neither quite 
comes off. We are speaking of A Square 
Peg by Lewis Beach and Icebound by 
Owen Davis. Mr. Beach is a young play- 
wright and Mr. Davis a mature one. 
Neither is able to avoid theatrical expe- 
dients when true ones would be much 
more useful. Owen Davis has undertaken 
to tell the story of the thankless efforts of 
a young woman to reform a young man 
largely by the process of being in love with 
him. The playwright realizes and men- 
tions the many difficulties but he cannot 
bear to have the girl try in vain. For his 
last act he patches up a marriage and 
arranges for a sudden rush of affection 
upon the part of the young man. It may 
have deceived the heroine but it could not 
possibly fool an audience. For the pur- 
poses of his play Mr. Davis adopts the 
exceedingly questionable device of having 
two characters remain in ignorance of the 
fact that they are in love with each other 
right up to the moment of the final cur- 
tain. This is a situation hallowed by the 
tradition both of the stage and of the 
novel. That doesn’t quite make it true 


and convincing. Man wants to be in love, 
He welcomes any hint of such emotion 
and the general rule is that man or woman 
anticipates the event by months or even 
years. People are forever thinking them. 
selves in love when they are not. The real 
thing ought to be easy. 

Icebound illustrates as well as anythi 
done all season that the coming of the 
Russians has made a difference in our 
theatrical standards. We can report for 
ourself that a year or so ago we might 
have watched the opening scene of the 
family reunion without being acutely con- 
scious of anything remiss. But this year 
we knew. Grandma Jordan is upstairs 
dying and her relatives are waiting for the 
event. Sam Forrest, who staged the play, 
has lined these characters up in a row of 
chairs facing the audience. Nor does the 
suggestion of minstrelsy end here. No- 
body ever speaks until everybody else on 
the stage is silent and attentive. And the 
speeches are carefully rotated. Every- 
body has his turn. In still another scene 
an old woman is operating a sewing ma- 
chine and so carefully does she operate it 
that whenever a line is spoken the ma- 
chine stops stock still. Life is being made 
altogether too easy for the actor. 

Lewis Beach has hit upon an interest- 
ing study for his play but he insists on 
underscoring his points. He wants to tell 
the story of the ills which may come upon 
a household through the over rigorous 
tyranny of a masterful and executive- 
minded woman. But he makes his tale 
altogether too preposterous when he in- 
sists upon working up, from his first 
cause, embezzlement, seduction and sui- 
cide. Tragedy dwells more significantly 
in less obvious things. 

The Theatre Guild has made one of the 
most magnificent productions in its his- 
tory in its presentation of Peer Gynt. But 
Joseph Schildkraut is not quite up to the 
terrific responsibilities of this most exact- 
ing role. As the young Peer he is some- 
times moving and almost always spirited 
and exciting. But he tries to drive 
straight through on gusto. It does not 
seem to be enough. 


American Novelists and Men 


(Ccntinued from page 118) 


multaneously, he discovers that his 
stenographer is seduceable! He makes a 
few impotent gestures at the universe, 
and then says, ‘Atta boy!’ and relapses 
into a state of premature senility. 

“Tf the American man happens to be a 
character in a book by Mr. Hergesheimer, 
he goes about grizzling at his wife because 
she is too efficient; but if he happens to be 
a character in a book by Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis he goes about grizzling at his wife 
because she isn’t efficient enough. In any 
event, whoever his author may be, he 
grizzles at his wife. A Hergesheimer man 
goes home and says, ‘My God, woman, 
you’re making me comfortable!’ or ‘Hell, 
woman, this dinner is properly cooked!’ 
A Sinclair Lewis man says, ‘My God, 
woman, ain’t you got any pep!’ or ‘Hell, 
woman, this steak’s a cinder!’ 

“But I’m like you,” she continued, 
turning to the critic. ‘I’ve been in Amer- 
ica, and I’ve met American business men 
and their wives. I do not recognise in Mr. 


n @ 


Lewis’s people any of the people I met, 
although I daresay that in Greenwich 
Village there are plenty of half-baked 
people like Mr. Hergesheimer’s. I have 
met American business men who were not 
drivelling idiots and were able to talk of 
other things than Rotary Clubs and the 
price of tin-tacks. I have met the wives 
of American business men, and I cannot 
remember that any of them were fat or, 
if they were, that they were fatuous. I 
have met lots of American women who do 
not spend the entire day consuming can- 
dies and culture at the cinema. I have 
even met novelists in America who 
seemed to me to be very silly fellows, with 
no manners and immense conceit. I like 
Babbitt and I like Sinclair Lewis 
but I cannot help thinking that Bab- 
bitt’s real name is Sinclair Lewis, that 
Babbitt, in fact, is a projection of his 
author! .. .” : 

“T don’t think we can go into that, 
said I. 
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The Broazora 


Imported Scotch Grain 


$8 


LUMP! Clump! Clump! 
»| Ihe Spring Parade is form- 


ing with rank on rank o 


axl sleek and shiny oxfords. 
The Broazora, in the latest broad 





toed modl,wil keep a-marchin 
new and lustrous, right thru the 
season. The shoes or a catalog by mail. 


¢, John Ward 


ri.en's Shoes 


General Offises : 121 Duane street 
New York City 


Philadelphia Shop 
1221-23 Chestnut street 
just belo the 

Hotel — 


New York Shops 


1401-03 Broadway 
just belo Times s ate 
and in downtown Manhattan 
and Brooklyn 
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Ficurep FRENCH LINEN forms the 
plaited bosom and single band cuffs; solid 
colored madras of harmonizing tones, the 
body ofthe shirt. Shades of blue, tan, lavender, 
green, and black and white. $6 ; 

Imported French linen handkerchiefs, the 
figured border matching the shirt design. 
Hand rolled hems. $2.50 


THE MAN’S SHOP 


Lord & Taylor 
Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Comfortable under heavy 
clothing —because 
they are tailored 
| Fwd to remember about Dun- 
ham Knit Jackets is that you can 

wear them under heavy outdoor clothes 
without losing the freedom of your 
arms and shoulders. This is because 
they are tailored as the expensive 
English and Scotch jackets are, and 
do not depend upon their elasticity for 
their fitting qualities. 

They are made of worsted—the cream 
of the wool. Colors are tan, navy, 
black, brown and Colorado spruce 
green—a beautiful new shade. Pockets 
are plain, flapped or pleated. 

At good department and men’s fur- 
nishings stores. If your dealer hasn’t 
them, write us. 
THE DUNHAM MILLS, INC. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Originated in America, the Van Heusen collar, 
because of its smartness, is welcomed and worn 
by more exacting men the world over. 


VAN HEUSEN 


varenre ° 


the Worlds Smartet COLLAR 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, Makers, 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Have you ever tried 
it this way? 


OMORROW morn- 
ing try dousing Lis- 
terine on your face after 
shaving. It leaves your 
skin refreshed, cool—and 
antiseptically protected. 





Often your razor leaves 
a nick or cuts too closely. 
Listerine takes good care 
of that. 


Cool, refreshed ard anti- 
Sseptically clean—after 
shaving. 








Then some evening 
when your scalp feels 
itchy and tired, massage 
it vigorously with Lister- 
ine—clear or diluted with 
one part water. You'll find 
it has a wonderful exhila- 
rating effect and, more- 
over, it is effective in 
combating dandruff. 











These are only two of 
Listerine’s many uses. 
Read the interesting little 
circular that comes with 
each bottle describing 
many other uses. 


Wonderfully exhilarating 
as a scalp massage; and i 


combats dandruff. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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VANITY Fa 


La Ville 


Eloge des Paysages de la Rue 


By PAUL GERALDY 


un peu pour regarder avec vous, au 

moment de quitter la ville pour la 
campagne, le bel été qui dore les toits et 
fait rutiler les boutiques. Je voudrais 
vous dire quelques mots de cette poésie 
de la cité qu’il me semble que j’ai sentie, 
ces derniers mois, plus fortement et plus 
profondément que jamais. 

Jécris ces lignes de Paris qui est une 
ville pleine d’arbres. Les parcs et les 
jardins n’y sont pas grands, car on n’y a 
pas beaucoup de place, mais il y en a 
beaucoup. La fenétre de mon cabinet de 
travail donne sur un boulevard bordé de 
platanes, et ces platanes en ce moment 
sont si feuillus que je ne devine qu’a peine 
les maisons d’en face 4 travers. Le long 
de la Seine, toute voisine, de hauts peu- 
pliers balancent sans cesse leur téte légére 
et font trembler leurs milliers de feuilles 
. . . lest un peu triste qu’il ne soit ques- 
tion que de vacances, de départs, de villé- 
giatures dans un moment ou la ville est si 
radieusement belle . . . J’ai voyagé ré- 
cemment, j’ai traversé des foréts, j’ai 
passé sur des montagnes, je me suis 
baigné dans un air libre et pur, mais ni les 
beaux ciels lumineux de ces campagnes, ni 
leurs libres horizons, ni les magnifiques 
arbres, ni les plaines ondulées et vertes, ni 
espace infini des solitudes alpestres, ne 
m’ont ému comme ces platanes fragiles, 
comme ces peupliers pales qui poussent 
dans les couloirs étroits des rues de Paris, 
qui défendent avec tant de peine leur 
petite vie contre la poussiére et le manque 
d’air. 


\ UJOURD’HUI je voudrais m’arréter 


La Nature Nue 


A nature nue nous laisse toujours un 

malaise, et méme quand elle est trop 
énorme, elle nous donne une sorte d’an- 
goisse. On la sent si indifférente 4 nos 
soucis, 4 nos réves, 4 nos travaux, a nos 
douleurs et 4 nos joies! L’homme est si 
seul au milieu d’elle! Ilse dégage de sa 
beauté méme une tristesse si profonde, si 
envahissante, et, ne craignons pas de le 
dire, si décourageante pour homme! On 
comprend presque le plaisir des grands 
ingénieurs modernes qui la saccagent 
allégrement, qui ne craignent pas d’abi- 
mer la beauté si froide et si humiliante des 
grandes solitudes sauvages en y construi- 
sant leurs usines, leurs routes, leurs ponts, 
leurs vois ferrées. Avec ses tranchées, ses 
fils télégraphiques, ses cheminées d’usine 
et toute la laideur scientifique, "homme 
du moins aflirme sa présence, et force cette 
indifférente 4 compter tout de méme 
avec lui. 

Dans la ville, la nature n’est plus reine. 
L’homme est 14 chez lui. Il a donné 4 la 
nature dominée la place qu’il a voulue. I] 
l’a mélée a ses maisons et a ses rues pour 
son agrément, dans la mesure exacte ot 
elle pouvait lui étre un agrément. Et 
javoue qu’ils me font un plaisir parfait, 
ces arbres que je peux dominer de chez 
moi, qui ont besoin de moi, de ma protec- 
tion, qui ne vivent que parce que je le 
veux bien, qui ont la taille et l’épaisseur 
que l’architecte a décidé qu’ils auraient. 
Loin d@’humilier mon orgueil, ils le flat- 
tent; et ils m’attendrissent dans leur appli- 
cation 4 contenter mes voeux, dans leur 
exactitude 4 pousser leurs bourgeons dés 
les premiers jours d’avril, 4 développer, 
d’avril 4 juin, le bel écran vert de leurs 
feuilles entre le soleil et moi, 4 retenir ces 
feuilles contre la pluie et le vent quand 
arrive, aprés la poussiére et la chaleur si 
desséchante de 1’été, les premiéres bour- 
rasques d’automne.. . 

De méme le beau ciel est plus beau vu 
au-dessus des toits de la ville, sur les toits 
emmélés et pressés des maisons, sur les 
larges toits calmes et harmonieux des 
palais, sur les hauts clochers des églises. 
Il n’est pas moins grandiose, mais il est 


moins écrasant. I] a l’air de compter ave 
nous. Il ne peut y avoir amour qu’entre 
des forces 4 peu prés équivalentes, 
Yune domine trop, il ne peut y avoir che, 
lautre que crainte et respect. Dans |, 
ville on peut aimer le ciel, car on ne ke 
craint plus; il y a lui et nous. Vu de notre 
fenétre au méme de la chaussée, il eg 
réduit 4 des proportions honnétes et noys 
consentons plus allégrement qu’il soit 
beau, du moment qu’il consent que nous 
existions un peu. 

Que d’ailleurs on n’aille point croire 
que les grandes forces éternelles sont mé. 
prisées des citadins. Les citadins les 
adorent. A ]’égal d’amants passionnés, ils 
ont besoin de les posséder. Ils leur ren. 
dent de constants hommages, et, croyez- 
moi, c’est a la ville que les amoureuxdela 
nature seront le plus satisfaits, car la ville 
est une chapelle a la glorification des prés, 
des bois, et des montagnes. Songez au 
nombre de nos musées, et de ces exposi- 
tions de peintures que chaque année ra- 
méne si abondantes, si riches. 


Les Paysages de Musee 

LA Nature est 14, en images de piété. 

Et ce n’est pas seulement la nature 
qui est 1a, c’est la nature regardée par ses 
plus fervents admirateurs et portraiturée 
pour nos yeux avec le souci de ne rendre 
que ses plus somptueuses beautés. Tel 
peintre aura voulu nous montrer ses splen- 
deurs, ses rutilences, ses éclats; tel autre 
ses délicatesses, ses minuties charmantes 
de tons. Celui-ci a voulu ne pas voir ses 
couleurs pour mieux admirer ses formes. 
Tel autre a oublié ses formes pour mieux 
jouir de sa lumiére. L’un s’est attaché 
rendre sa douceur, son charme, l’autre son 
apreté, sa rudesse. Celui-ci l’a aimée le 
soir, quand elle se recueille, s’apaise; 
celui-la l’a aimée le matin quand ellecom- 
mence a s’animer, 4 se préparer pour la 
féte de midi. Celui-ci a aimé les eaux 
dont il s’est attaché 4 nous faire aimer 4 
notre tour les fluidités, les transparences; 
et celui-la les arbres dont il a voulu que 
nous sentions la poésie particuliére, les 
légers balancements, la douce vie en- 
dormie. . 

Oui, dans ces salles ot défile toute la 
journée une foule passionnée, il est rendu 
a la nature un culte profond, émouvant. 
Et je ne fais pas un paradoxe quand jaf- 
firme que c’est 4 la ville qu’on apprend 4 
la regarder. Un conseil: le voyage ne 
donnera jamais des joies véritables qu’ 
ceux qui savent regarder; eh bien! ap- 
prenez 4 regarder, éduquez votre eel, 
rendez-le plus sensible, en allant consulter 
les maitres qui ont fixé leur propre vision 
sur la toile . . . et puis allez 4 votre tour 
contempler le ciel et les arbres, riche de ce 
que les bons peintres vous auront apps. 

Je pensais ces choses récemment en 
regardant les fines toiles exposées 4 Paris 
par M. Edmond Vail. 

M. Vail est Américain. Du moins, il est 
né en France de parents américains. C’est 
pourquoi il m’est agréable de vous parlei 
un peu de lui. De l’américain il a l’aspect 
physique, le corps souple et musclé, dé 
veloppé harmonieusement par |’exercice, 
de sports variés, le teint coloré, la peau 
ferme, et aux lévres la petite pipe courte 
dont il tire de grosses bouffées en baissant 
les paupiéres vers le fourneau qu'il tient 
étroitement serré dans la paume fermée 
de sa main. Est-ce d’Amérique encore 
qu’il a rapporté cette vision neuve ¢t 
fraiche de la nature qu’il allie 4 un raffine- 
ment trés vieille-Europe de la vision? Ses 
toiles, ses pochades surtout, ont. une fran- 
chise d’accent qui sent le jeune sang, bien 
que M. Vail, pére de trés grands enfants, 
ne soit plus du tout un jeune homme. 
Mais il sent avec une acuité sure les dif- 
fézences les plus subtiles de valeurs. Et 

(Continued on page 124) 
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GRUEN 


Time H 


“A drop of 








Vanitine in 
each eye com- 
pletes the per- 
fect toilet.” 
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IHESE Gruen Wrist Watches are among th- 

most beautiful examples of modern watch- 
making that can be found at the prices men- 
tioned here. Each is an exquisitely fashioned 
timepiece, a product of guild craftsmanship. 
Fitted with the Gruen Extra Precision move- 
ment, the highest timekeeping perfection at- 
tainable is assured. 

No. L-41—Iridium Platinum, finest diamonds, 
Extra Precision, $425; No. L-42—Iridium plati- 
num, finest diamonds and sapphires, Extra Preci- 
sion, $375. Sold only through good jewelry stores. 


cor? WATCHES 


Including the original and genuine “VERITHIN™ 


ill, Cincinnati Canadian Branch, Toronto 
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Footwear that is distinctive in style 
always in good taste and of a quality 
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beyond question. The model illustrated 





in grey ooze trimmed with grey kidand 


in black ooze trimmed with dull black. 


Our Spring Catalog is yours upon request 


THAYER McNEIL COMPANY 
47 Temple Place 15 West Street 





414 Boylston Street 





Boston, Mass. 
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a too, 


can have beautiful 


sparkling eyes 


To see the radiant beauty of clear, sparkling eyes, is to 
desire their power. The magnetic charm of their lus- 
trous, glowing color arrests attentive admiration and 
holds responsive interest. All their fascination may 
be yours with the aid of Vanitine. 


Vanitine, the only beautifier to provide grooming for 
the eyes, does so by thoroughly cleansing them. It 
removes inflammation, makes the whites of the eye 
appear whiter, deepens the color and restores lustre. 


Vanitine is absolutely harmless. It contains no bella- 
donna or opiates of any kind whatsoever. It neither 
dilates the pupil nor affects the sight in any way. These 
are matters for the oculist. One application will con- 
vince you of its marvelous merits as a beautifier. 






Beaujity the eyes 


Ask your toilet goods dealer for Vanitine 
today, or mail this coupon. H 


with 


| “eet Laboratories, Inc. 
726 Chestnut St., St. Louis 
For the enclosed $1.00 send Vanitine to 














ED. PINAUD'S | 


LILAG TALC 
78 * 
whe a 


Latest Brench Creation 


Here is talcum powder 


superb, fragrant) with 


ED. PINAUD’S.- ex- 
Lila 


Qulsife perfume 


Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 
AMERICAN IMPORT OFFICE 


D PINAUD BLD NEW YORK 
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Good 


That millions 


Millions of women, all the world over, 
have found a way to prettier teeth. Some 
by dental advice, some by this ten-day 
test. 

They have spread the news to others. 
Now wherever you look you see glisten- 
ing teeth, and more smiles to show them. 

We urge you again to accept this test 
and prove to yourself what they know. 


Must combat film 


Pretty teeth cannot exist, coated with 
dingy film. Nor clean teeth, nor safe 
teeth—that is sure. 

That viscous film you feel on teeth 
must be combated daily. Otherwise it 
clings, enters crevices and stays. It 
forms the basis of cloudy coats, including 
tartar. It dims the luster of tine teeth. 

It also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few escape them. 


Why it remains 
The tooth brush and the ordinary 
tooth paste cannot effectively combat it. 
So nearly everybody, however careful, 
had teeth discolor and decay. 
Dental science has for years tried to 
combat this condition. Two ways have 





News 


of women tell 


multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise cling and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there to neutralize mouth 
acids—the cause of tooth decay. 

It omits soap and chalk, which now 
are known to bring undesired effects. 

Thus to millions of homes in forty 
nations it has brought a new dental era. 





You’ll know at once 


Pepsodent brings quick results. A 
week will make them conspicuous. Once 





now been found. Able 
authorities have proved 
them, and leading den- 
tists everywhere now urge 
their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste 
has been perfected, called 
Pepsodent. It corrects 
some old mistakes. These 
two great film combatants 


enamel. 


harsh grit. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without 
harmful scouring. 
ishing agentisfarsofter than 
Never use a film 
combatant which contains 


you see and feel them you 
will never go without 
them, or let your children 
miss them. 

Send the coupon for a 
10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the 


Its pol- 








are embodied in it for daily application. 


It does far more 
Pepsodent does more than that. It 





10-Day Tube Free *” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 859, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 








film-coats disappear. Learn the delights 
of Pepsodent, with the added protection 
and beauty it brings. 

Do this without delay. Cut out the 
coupon now. This is most important. 





Pp PAT.OFF, ' 
repsaden 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 











VANITY FAIR 


Legend of Monte Della Sibilla 


(Continued from page 98) 


Seeing Old Nick is whom we’re meant for 
We'll wait, at least, until we’re sent for; 

I see no sort of use in hurry 

Or going half-way to meet worry. 

Since when we’re dead we’ll roast for lust 
Let’s put off dying till we must; 

And since to roast foredoomed I am, 

Why liefer for a sheep than lamb; 

Before we reach the Christian hell, 

There is another—you know well.” 

The knight deplored his shallow mood 
But let Pons lead him where he would. 


“ AND they are gone: aye, ages long ago,’’ 

(That is from Keats),—gone without 
absolution, 

Or penitence; nor have we means to know 

If they regret their hasty resolution. 

Only La Sale, the encomiast of marriage, 

(And author of 4 book still more surprising*) 

In 1420 coming in his carriage, 

Or on his mule, here archaeologizing 

In Umbria, heard this curious story: 

And thinking that there might be more he, 

As I have said, stopped at the tavern, 

And even climbed up to the cavern, 

Whereon, confirming what he’d heard, 

He puzzled out this awful word— 

I give it as the author gave it— 

“Her Hans Wanbranbourg (sic) intravit”: 

I give it just as it was writ 

HER HANS WANBRANBOURG 

INTRAVIT, 


Years later, Monsieur Gaston Paris, 

That learned Frenchman, came this way. 
It poured with rain. He could not tarry. 
He gave the cave a single day. 

He noticed that the mouth was blocked 
And asked the peasants why, who, shocked, 
Informed him how on summer nights 

The Sibyl and her hellish sprites 

Came out and danced their horrid jigs, 
And crushed the corn and scared the rigs. 
On which unamiable narration 

The savant made this observation— 

That they were very simple fools 

To put their trust in masons’ tools, 
Seeing that fiends, our souls’ ill-wishers, 
Slip slyly through the smallest fissures. 


*From this strange book well named La Salade 
I draw the matter of my ballad. 


And, in effect, for all their skill, 
The peasants owned, they dance there still, 


HANS Van Branbourg, I applaud 
You first, remembering you're a lord; 
And next the not-to-be-forgot, 
Your squire and my compatriot, 
Him, Pons, For since we’re far from sure 
If Heaven will prove a sinecure, 
And seeing that it’s quite uncertain 
What fate awaits beyond the curtain; 
Seeing you wanton down the years, 
While we are in the vale of tears, 
And even thus the odds are even 
On waking up in Hell or Heaven, 
While many hold the odds not small 
Against our waking up at all; 
I can’t but think that you were wise 
To choose the Sibyl’s paradise; 
I say it with a heavy heart, 
I think you chose the better part. 
For in man’s dire perplexity, 
The old and best philosophy 
Holds that a woodcock in the shop is 
Well worth a couple in the coppice, 
And tons of may-be bliss don’t measure 
One ounce of certain, solid, pleasure. 
Whence, once in Anchiale’s city 
Aristobulus found this witty 
Inscription cut, with wise intent, 
Upon an ancient monument, 
EZOIE ITINE ITAIZE, thus, 
By good king Sardanapulus, 
“Eat, drink, and—well, the rest’s not worth 
a cuss.” 


ND so, my friends, though your adventure 

May get from others only censure, 
Though curates and idealists 
May call you ‘rank materialists’, 
And pompous atheistic prigs, 
‘Blind-worms’ and ‘Hedonistic pigs’; 
Though other men, and wise ones too, 
May hold that there is more to do 
Than laugh and let the world go by 
Saying “To-morrow we shall die’’; 
Yet in a matter so obscure 
Wise men may differ to be sure. 
Myself, I never thought it clever 
To fuss about the “grand forever”, 
And cultivate a soul with care for 
A vast but vague hereafter; wherefore, 
In my opinion, you did well 
To live for love, though love is hell. 


La Ville 


(Continued from page 122) 


c’est ainsi qu’il nous donne de la Nature 
des visions si intenses 4 la fois et si vraies. 
Dans la petite salle ot il exposait,il y 
avait, céte 4 cote, des paysages d’Italie, 
de Hollande, de France . . . L’image que 
nous reproduisons ici est la photographie 
d’un tableau qui représente Saint-Moritz. 
La coleur en a disparu et avec elle natu- 
rellement le plus grand charme du pay- 
sage. Les valeurs sont restées exactes 
cependant, grace 4 V’habileté technique 
du photographe. Et voyez comme c’est 
juste le rapport de ce ciel et de ces mai- 
sons, le rapport de ces maisons et de cette 
neige. Sentez-vous comme il est nacré le 
satin blanc de cette neige au premier plan? 
C’est la nature avec quelque chose de 
plus, ’Ame du peintre, une 4me char- 
mante, d’une délicatesse infinie. M. Vail 
a aimé cette neige au point de vouloir 
nous la faire aimer, et son pinceau 
éloquent nous en vante avec ,tant de 


conviction la suave blancheur que 
nous nous sentons, nous aussi, une 
ame heureuse, dilatée, épanouie. Vive la 
neige! .. . 


Jaime la ville od le génie humain a 
réuni pour moi, dans de petites salles 
d’exposition, des nuits marines, des au- 
rores paysannes, des solitudes alpestres, 
des fins de jour italiennes, et mille visions 


de féerie. C’est 14 que la nature est 1’é- 
pouse de l’homme. C’est 14 que, moi qui 
ne suis pas peintre, je me sens le plus prés 
d’elle, sans l’oppression sur moi de son in- 
différence et Fi son dédain. 

Je ne sais plus quel latin donnait de l’art 
cette définition: “ Homo additus naturae”, 
Vhomme ajouté 4 la nature. C’est a la 
ville que nous voyons réalisée cette com- 
bination merveilleuse. Et c’est a la ville, 
il me semble, qu’est concentrée toute la 
poésie, dont les campagnes environnantes 
ne nous donnent que la matiére brute. 
Rien n’est beau que l’humain, quoi qu’on 
dise. Et d’ailleurs, n’est-ce pas folie 
d’opposer l’homme a la Nature? L’hom- 
me c’est la supréme nature . . . C’est du 
moins la nature la plus évolvée. “Soleil! 
Toi sans qui les choses ne seraient que-ce 
qu’elles sont!” disait avec beaucoup de 
vérité Edmond Rostand. Homme sans qui 
la nature ne serait que ce quelle est, 
ajouterons-nous, c’est a dire un fouille- 
ment obscur d’atomes, un confus amon- 
cellement de vies primitives . . . L’hom- 
me en fait un beau Paradis. C’est lui, 
si petit en face d’elle et si perdu en face 
de ses immensités, qui est le vrai Dieu. 
Aimons-le. La vraie nature, c’est dans 
les villes qu’on la trouve. Ceci n’est pas 
un naradoxe. 
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Heinz Baked Beans 
taste different. They 
are different. Differ- 
ent from the first care- 
ful selection of choice, 
hand-picked beans 
down to the last step 
of oven baking and 
blending with Tomato 
Sauce and Pork. A 
perfect meal. Make 
them the staple dish 
in your home eating. 
Just heat and serve. 


HEINZ 


Oven 


Baked Beans 


WiTH PORK AND 


4 
PURE Foo PRODUCTS 
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TRADE MARK 


Leads the Way 


Silver King has always led the way. And it will 
lead in distance this year as heretofore. With the 
same fine, tough cover and a paint that doesn’t 
flake, the new recess Silver King combines the 
best features of every other golf ball and will 
satisfy tournament player, pro and amateur. 
Price One Dollar each, Twelve Dollars per dozen. 


John Wanamaker, New York 


Sole national Wholesale distributor of Silver King golf balls, and our own exclusive 
group, Radio, Red Flash, Mystery, Diana and Taplow—covering every type of golfer- 
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Tue DISTINGUISHED STYLE 


of these suits 1s not usually encountered 
in ready to wear 
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Hats and Furnishings of assured cotrectness 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 







MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 


FER JRIPLER & [D. 
| THE STORE FOR NEW YORK MEN —— 
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For Spring Ask For 
the New 
Zephyr Weight 
BERKLEY KNIT TIES 


at any quality men’s 
apparel shop. 


This new Berkley cre- 
ation is a close mesh 
knitted fabric of inde- 
scribable beauty. Knit- 
ted in the new pastel 
shadings, plain colors, 
heathers, bias stripes 
and fancy figures. 


You know that quality 
predominates in men’s 
departments or haber- 
dasheries where you 
see displayed Berkley- 
Knit, ‘“‘The Tie of a 
Thousand Knots.” 


BERKLEY KNITTING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


AUD OUUNE ANN HAASE TOAD UTNE AOD ANON ETD MUNA 
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MEN—WOMEN 


I guarantee that the Francis Jordan 
Reducer will show results in 9 days 
or money refunded! 





‘Viyella 


(REG D 


She Oia 
Unshrinkable 


CHannel 


Endorsed by Physicians. Not elec- 
trical but a device with a scientifical- 
ly constructed surface which kneads 
the flesh first one way then another, 
thus breaking up the fatty tissue 
which is then carried out of the sys- 
tem as waste matter, 











a NO DIET!! NO EXERCISE!! 
The Joy of a 1, The person who is fat all over 
Really Fine Canoe may use the pt goes Cart niger : 
on every part o e DC rom ne 
to ankle, 2. Th ho is “fat ‘For Women's 
T the foot of the float is tied in spots? may reduce just these spots h l 
an “Old Town.” It rests LAgealgsh ee Acetic he Sports Clothes. 
v is so easy. equires n re atio: . 2 
ap cee £1 np anon eo 4 er a aa ae Child rens Wear. 4 
e gunwales an f clothing. ew. . a . 
rich, —- mahogany. gree a. and the results will astonish you as atedets Shirts. 
tic trim runs from bow to stern. “The Fat Rolls Off” Trouse rs. Etc. a | 


DO NOT DELAY. Walk over to your desk NOW and 
S"send me your check or money order for $12.50 ($12.95 in 
Canada and Mexico) and I will send your reducer prepaid by 
return mail in a plain package. INK!! In a few days 
your clothes will fairly hang on you, and remember, if there is 
no reduction within 9 days—if you are not entirely satisfied— 
return the reducer and I will promptly send back your money. 
Order yours today or send for free booklet. 


YOU RISK NOTHING! 


You step in. Lightly, you dip 
your paddle, and the canoe 
moves easily over the surface. 
Then you realize why the “Old 
Town” is the finest of all canoes. 
The true Indian lines make for 
speed and steadiness. An “Old 
Town” is the best made, and 
lowest priced of canoes. $54 up 
from dealer or factory, 


s 
The new 1923 catalog shows 
all models in full colors. Write 
for one to-day. It is free. 
s 


OLD TOWN CANOE CoO. 
354 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET | 
ON REQUEST ff ; 


Ws. HOLLINS & Co. inc. 
45-G EAST 17T#ST. NEW YORK 


Wm. Hollins & Co.Ltd 


62 FRONT ST. W..TORONTO 
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Dept. N-4 
826 Fifth Ave. 
Los Angeles 





























REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS | 
Arms Legs Bust Double Chin 
» infact the entire body or any part 

“py wearing DY.Walter’s medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


Anklets for reducing 
andshaping theankles 


Let Us Help You , 
Select a 


HOME 





_ 
(YO 


$7.00 per pair; 
sieeacsiil That eternal question:— 
Where shall I live? What 
sort of a house shall I 
decide to buy? Who has 


the house I WANT? 


3end ankle measure- 
ment when ordering 














Am I | 

LIT Ttom || 

Fifth /Wenues 
kavorite Sipe 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


Man’s Belt all heavy rubber $14.00 353 Fifth Avenue New York 
with coutil back $9.00 Entrance on 34th Street, 3rd Door East 


Philadelphia Representative; MISS MARY KAMMERER, 221 So. 11th St. 
San Francisco Representative; ADELE MILLAR, 229 Post St. 





Let us make house hunting 
a joy—that’s what we try 
to do. 


Bust Reducer $6.00 
Chin Reducer $2.50 























* There 1s 
something 
fine 
about it” 


We are in constant touch 
with Real Estate brokers 
who specialize in selected 


DR. LAWTON’S 


GUARANTEED FAT REDUCER 
COU RSE ON WEIGHT CONTROL 


FEW minutes use each night and morning 


sections throughout the 
country—men who can 
find you the kind of prop- 
of this internationally famous invention erty you want if it is 
is guaranteed to restore shapeliness to your 
arms, legs, back, bust, abdomen, thighs, hips 
and ankles. With it you perform a gentle, 
leasant massage that removes fatty tissues 
rom any portion of the body that you wish. 

More than fifty thousand men and women in 
the past few years have experienced that price- 
less blessing of renewed joy and health by the 
restoration of youthful form and vigor with 
the reduction of unnecessary fat—accomplished 
easily, pleasantly and in the privacy of their 
own homes with Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed Fat 
Reducer, a device approved by physicians as 
9 “4 «absolutely safe and efhicient. 

E . - Included with the Fat Reducer are simple, — os 
easy instructions and Dr. Lawton’s Illustrated Course on Weight Control, an authoritative book giving 
a complete health course on present weight reduction and future prevention of excess weight. If you 
prefer to send no money in advance, order the Fat Reducer complete C. O. D.and pay the postman $5 
on delivery. Mailed, postage prepaid, in plain wrapper. If after 11 days of use you do not wish to 
keep it, return the Fat Reducer complete and you will receive back the full purchase price at once. 
Under this positive guarantee you can see in a few days how surely the Fat Reducer will help you. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON, 120 West 70th St. Dept. 37 New York City 


obtainable or who can sell 
your property if you wish 
to dispose of it. ; 





REAL ESTATE MART 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 W. 44th St., New York 


$350 and up 
at the Detter 
Smoke S ops 


Wa. DEMUTHeo, 


NEW YORK 
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Dress your thoughts 2 
S 
. “é A ss 
with as much care as ||| ¥ | - ar 5 
EN who have worn Polo Felt Hats invariably recom- * 
W . . . “a . ° \ 
Ss mend them to their friends with, “I like this hat better N 
jou do your person . than any I’ve ever worn.” Listed below are a few exclusive ¥ 
x shops where Polo Felts can always be had in correct models is Y 
ah Q and colorings. 5 
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The use of Old Hampshire : Hughes & Hatcher Detroit The Burkhardt Bros.Co. Cincinnati ; 
Hl Rs 0! ichardson 54. Louis Tt Steiger Co prin, , Mass. > 
Stationery by men and women Hubert. W. White St Paul — Zuber Choate Co. Lawrence, Mass. * 
a oe i 2 . F. Southcom jalttmore e B. R. Baker Co. oledo, i > 
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**A Stationery of Distinction’’ 
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be duplicated. To 
know how good a 
cigarette can be, 

ou must try a 


Old Hampshire Vellum is a fine, te Strike. 


aristocratic paper that won’t 
scratch or splotch the ink. Of- 
fered in quire boxes (24 sheets 
and 24 envelopes). Also in quar- 
ter reams (125 sheets) and 1-8 M 
envelopes (125 envelopes). Sev- 
eral sizes and styles. Priced at 
$1.00 the box and upward. 

Sold wherever fine stationery 
is found. If your stationer can- 
S not supply you, we shall be glad 
to oblige on receipt of remit- 
tance. 
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First Aid 
Jor home hurts 


No injury is trivial when the consequences of 
its neglect are considered. A cut, scratch, bruise, 
strain or sprain demands prompt attention and 
treatment. 


Too often is precious time lost in such emer- 
gencies. An antiseptic or a liniment may be 
required, or both! Have you these home necessities 
combined in one preparation—quickly available in one 
container? 

Its convenience is but one of many reasons why 






A usable packet of Specimen 
y Sheets and Envelopes will be 
sent on receipt of Ioc. 





Hampswrre Paper Company 
Fine Stationery [partment 


SKY WRITING! 
Have you seen it? 
An airplane writing 
Lucky Strike on the 


Soutu Haptey ‘atts, Mass. 
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Its popularity proves its worth 


























Absorbine, Jr. occupies a never-empty place in so many 
thousands of homes. 

It is because Absorbine, Jr. is safe, that children are 
taught its use as an antiseptic—to cleanse, to guard 
against infection and toassist naturein more rapid healing! 

Itis because parents prefer its clean, agreeable odor 
that Absorbine, Jr. isused as a liniment to ward off stiff- 
ness, lameness and soreness after hard or prolonged exer- 
tion, and to treat congestion after exposure. 

Have it at hand for the emergencies to come! 

At mostdruggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 116 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 








sky—two words 64 
miles long—each 
letter a mile high. 
The advertising 
sensation of 1923. 











hed LaFayette is built for those 
who know the economy of quality 
—of paying a little more at first 
and saving a great deal in the end. 


For the exacting workmanship and 
the superlatively fine materials 
entering the manufacture of our 
car endow it with the enviable 
quality of keeping young. 

Isn’t it worth a little more to know 
that long after the accepted span 
of automobile usefulness the 
LaFayette you buy today will be 
delivering capable, uninterrupted 


service ? 


LaFAYETTE MOTORS CORPORATION 


Mitwavkee, Wisconsin 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 








Which flowers do you love 
the best? 


The fragrant ones, of course! 
The simplest blossom seems 
twice as precious for its gift of 
perfume. 


You have a wide choice in 
Colgate perfumes—frank flower 
odors, enticing bouquets, warm 
Oriental scents. 


Each perfume is blended 
with exquisite care from the 
finest essences the world pro- 
duces. 

A two-cent stamp will bring you the 
story of the famous Perfume Test, in 
which FLORIENT won first place: a 
miniature Test Set and information on 
the right way to choose perfumes, 

COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 262 199 Fulton Street, New York 











